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INTRODUCTION. 


Darfoou is ftii oasis, or ratlior a cluster of oases, in tlw 
soMtIi-eastem part of th« great desert of Sahara. The 
coniitrj was annexed to the Rgv|dian doininiona at the 
dt)SO of the year 1S71 ; und, in the following year, 
owing to reports of its extraordinary fertility, it was 
decided by faiaaol Paslta, then Jihedive of Egypt, tliat a 
sjl&fey should he made for a proja^sed hue of railway to 
%l Fasher, or Tendolti, its capital town. 

' /in 

Prertous to 1874 there luwl hocn only three aiaUahlo 
routes to El Fasher from Egypt or Nubia. 

One from Sioot on the Nile, about tw'o hundred and 
ton luilea above Cairo. This route, throughout ite entire 
length, is in tlie desert ; the a’elk are soaietiinos ten 
days’ jouraey apart, and in other res|jecte it is <|«ite 
impractkahlo for tlio pur|»o«ett of a railway. 

A second from Dabbe, latitude 18 N., on tlie upper 
Kilo, across the desert to El Obeid, capital of Khordofan, 
and thence into Darfoor, over rough and generally 
unfavourable ground. 




vi urmiJtJCfiox. 

A tliirtl from Kiiartoom, nt the jnnclion of ilie liVluf^j 
and Blue Hiles, to B1 Oboid, and tliauoo l>y tlic rittiio 
tot mentioned, 

A fourth route by tire Wady-MUkli, wit! to bo ¥or; 
superior to any of the ofh^ thrw» existetl, however, 
from near Old Oongola on the Op|«r HiJe, almosi In a 
stmght line, right into Oatfoor. 

The “ Wady Milkb ” * signifies ** Inallenalito Valley '* ; 
it is so called because ainee the reign of Achinel B<»kr, 
Bultan of Darfoor (1682-17^), who extended his 
frontiers aa far as the Nile, and beyond to Iho Aibsira, 
the Sultans of Darfoor cltumed the sole right to uMi it 
The route, moreover, was said to be uiiwfe, oaiug to 
; predatory habits of the Arab tribw dwelling in difomp 
parts of its lengfii. i 

It was along this newly ^w^nirdl “ Wady MilWi,*’ or 
Inalienable Vadiey, that Uio snrfeys and lefcii for tho 
proposed line of railway,' on which I was enpgi^, 
were to be made. 

; The adventures that I met, with while on the journey 
from the second cataract of the Nile, imd after ward* at 
El Fwher, and the description of the coimtiy, form tl» 
subject of this book. 


Or “ W«ay » B»y*l ViJley, 
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INCIDENTS ON A JOURNEY 

THROUOH 

NUBIA TO DARFOOK. 


CIIAPTEI! ]. 


I Alif.thir 

Fii«l by III® of tlid ifiipl <%f ; 

Ifor# ilr#tr tliwi wlwm #«ilc?4«U Cd« ^im mitmnml 
A nil buill witli liifiiilii liw gi'nllw# liriiw* 


\WmY liALFA TO HEW P0K0OILA* 

Arrival at tlio aecoiKl cataract of tlic Nile. — The desert beyemd, — 
R«atiu}( i»lafa».--A distressed travoUer, — Green fields again. 
— ABleop on a horse.— The river from the second to the third 
cataract.— Irrigation beyond, 

0^' IJWi Nov«‘nilH*r 187.5 wn started up the Nile from 
Cairo ; our expeditiou conaiated of eight civil eiigi- 
iK'iTH and oiH* doi‘tor, besides native assistants, soldiers 
and servants. Our object was to prospect and stirvey for 
a line of railway from A boo (ioossi to El Fashor, or 
Tendciti,* the cnpitiil of Darfoor. Aboo Goossi is n 



Tluisf arc rcHpcctivcly the Arabic and native nanjc# «f the 
capital. 
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village six miles higher mp the ili.m 
01»i Dofigolft, and is on the Une of the propowd Huntlim 
railwav, on the sorvej of whkh I had been ciigiigt'4 in 
a mihordinate capmigr some y«nrs before. There w'»« 
also to be a braneh Imo swrfeied from <-.r 

SottthI, to Khartoom. Sol«ro, o? SotaW, is ilu’ site 
of two woik about eighty miles from Aboo (loa««i on 
,the proposed line tO'El'Fasher. ‘ 

Two steamers and one largo barge wore told off to 
earry the members of the expedition to the first <‘at«ratrt; 
one steamer was occupied by the engineers ami tloctor, 
the other by the native assistants, and the barge by the 
soldiers and stores. At Assouan we left our Bteaniers 
and barge and proceeded by a reeentiy eonstmetoi 
railway, nine miles in length, to the top of the first 
oataract ; here we found two otiier steamers waiting for 
us and boats for the soldiers. His Excellency, MustHpha 
Pehmy Pacha, then newly appointed Director-fieneml 
of the Eailways of Upper Egypt, including the Hoiidaii 
railway at that time in course of const ruction, accom- 
panied us from Cairo as far as Wady Haifa. 

Wady Haifa, “ valley of grass,” is a village at the 
foot of the second or Great Cataract on the right hank 
of the Nile, at a distance of about a thmisand miles 
from the Mediterranean ; it is at the commcnceimmt rff 
the Soudan railway. We disembarked on tin? k-f( liimS; 
of the river opposite the village; the canielH f<»r tnar 
journey, to the number of three hundred and lilfv, wert* 
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(lay lM.‘fore ns, anil wo wiahod them gond-bye to meet 
again in ihc Snliara «omo months after and a thousand 
miles away. On the follow ng day we paid onr farewell 
visit to Mu.Htaplia Paeha and started on oar journey. 

Tonrisia from Europe and America, visiting Egy'pt, 
Koldora proceed fnrtlier up the Kile than the firrf 
cjifamet ; Phihe at its tipper end is nsually the limit of 
.llieir travels; Home few go as far aa the seeimd 
eataract, hut I fancy their numbers may be coiiiitod by 
twos and threes. IndispiUahle evidence of this may be 
found itt the Htate of the ruined temples of the Nil# 
valley ; itchiw tin; first cafaract Jlrown, Jones and 
Robinson may he seen carefnily trarved on titeir walls, aa 
also Homo greater namoH which the world will hartily 
remember the hmgrfr, or esteem the more, for being in 
such company. Above Phil® this is rarely the eaae j 
time and the elements are left to do their work u». 
aided. 

The route generally taken by travellers to Khartoom 
and the White or Blue Niles starts from Korosco, about 
eighty raiicH below Wady Haifa. The route crosses the 
caHtorn denerf of the liishareen and Ababdeh Arabs, and 
joins the Nib) again at AhcMi llamcd, whence boats may 
ho obtained hi Khartoom and beyond, or tJie journey 
nniy be continued on camels. 

This is the route that has been taken by all the 
great explorers ; that portion of the Nile betwctiii 
Wady Haifa and Ahoo Hamed is coiisecpiently little, 
if at all, knoivii to Europeans. 

A eomplcte cliango occtirs in the Kilo valley as ««c»n 
as the second cataract is reached ; below this the desert 
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with its ro»;k and its sand, onlj comes down the riv<:-r 
in places ; aboTe, the riter is boaiwled closely l\v the 
lifeless %viklerne88- From Wady Haifa to the iftlajitl of 
Say, I should doubt wbeHier the whole cultivable border 
om the west bank of the Hile is much larger than H vde 
'Park; this is a dmtauee of one 'hundred and / 
TOika, Every ten or twenty miles little patciwf of 
deposited mad are to be met with, some of them no 
bigger than a table-cloth; every inch of these is cnlti- 
vated, generally with beans or lentils. In some places 
the area is larger, then a little “dourii”*i8 grown. 
Sometimes even in these happy seehidcd spots a few 
psdm-trees give life to the landscape ; two or three 
mud-houses, with a few fanuli(?s possessing fowls, goafs, 
sheep, and perhaps a donkey, are crectHl in (lu-jr shude. 
The donkey is used for carrying to In-adopuirterH fli« 
products of the outlying little hits of land, and, in 
many cases, so small is the yield that the dmikcv eats 
it all up before he gets home. The people Jiving here 
are happy and undisturbed, scarcely any caravans move 
up or down through their trackless world, and a few 
boats, only when the Nile is at its highest, pass to and 
fro in many years. Their intercourse with tfje outer 
world, limited as it is, is, however, suftlcient to sharpen 
their wits and to teach them the value of mtuiey, T|<cv 
know what a sovereign is worth as well «« anyone in 
London, perhaps better; once they have becoiiw* |k>h* 
sessed of it they never part with it. They urc not 




* A. grain reaembling maize. 
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aterse to trado, A stieep seWom exceeds one dollar in 
price johl I'owIh in proportion, but I fancy that if a few 
hungry Kiigiishmeu were to take up their quarters ia 
tills ilisirict prices would veiy soon go up. The waste 
that hoimdrt tliesc simple homes is almost devoid of 
vegetation ; small tufts of dry yellow grai» may lie 
occasionally met with ; they are not, however, stifti- 
ciently inimeroiift to give sustenance to oven a very small 
number of camels. The ** liaimniils," or camel-drivers, 
generally manage to eoilert a supply of dry grass before 
starting to help the more weakly nnimals through their 
journey ; well-fed and healthy aiiinjulH, some time out of 
work, will easily travel for five or sis days ivith oidy tut 
occasional rnoutliful. 

The usual distance travelled per day by a caravan 
is twenty miles, and the rate two and a half miloi per 
hour. If towards the end of a day's journey there 
stionld be no approach to the river, tho driven* will 
eitlier stop shorter or go on a little further. They 
always go down to the river at night. If there should 
be a patfli of cultivattal ground at the resting-place, 
ami no guurdians near, the drivers help themselves to 
a itn*Hl uf the product', and often tho camels, if not 
properly hudieit after, finish up tho reniaiuder. In 
those parts ««f the journey whadi are distaai from the 
river, little mud-hats roofed ovt'r with palni'hranche« 
and dmini-hiulks are occa-sionally found. Inside is a 
raised divan of mud from one end to the other, iind 
two or ihree large vase# tilled with water are half 
buried in tho ground. These huts are resting places 
for weary travedk-rs. Coming to one of them one 
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day, I asked one of tiie driTers, wlio pkeetl tlu-iri 
there ? His reply was “ AUah.” I wondered al the- 
time, from the ingenuous lampUcity of Ws answer, 
whether he really bdheTOd ftat the house and the 
.water had heen placed there through some miraeulon# 
interpoBition of Providence. ^ On questioning him 
I learned that “Allah” had made the Iwtuis of 
good men to do it. “Allah brought the water”; or, 
what was the same thing, “ He made the good nam 
bring it.” His philosophy seemed to resolve itself 
into qui facil pet alium facit per $e, a doftrine ind 
entirely unknown amongst ourselves. I <leritird to 
avail myself of tlic sliade provided hy the g(K«i luea. 
I went in and spread rny rug on the divan, lay Aral* 
friend sat on the ground m>ar ; 1 drank of the e*Hd Xil«* 
water mixed with brandy, my friend drank it neat - not 
the brandy, but the water. Wo lighted my !«*ng 
“chibook” and shared it between u« in altermae puffs, 
and discussed in calm and enlightened ternns his llie**- 
logical proposition. I came to tlic eouclusion that in 
the simple heart of this wandering son of the Ham! there 
was a pure and earnest faith which, if proprriy laid out, 
might have started many a poor curate in a got**! way of 
business and yielded fair returns. Afay ho reap las 
profits. 

One day our party wa.s stopping for lunch in oii«* of 
these cool and shady resting-plai'es, when iv*- were 
joined by a poor shoeless traveller, footsore, ragg«*.I. and 
unwashed. He w’as an Italian who had uot sarreod* d 
in business. He had walked all the way from Kliurtowu, 
following the bank of the Nile, a distance of alNntt eight 
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lumilro«l liiilij.H, iui*l, althoagh never very far from l!ie 
river, IlmI. ani*jirriitiy, not ouce availed himself of the 
fad lit It'S its waters liiTonhsd fpr taking a hath. He had 
gtarli-d wiihrmt money, and had lived on the hospitality 
of the natives dwelling on bis long and weary 
This kindnt'fw, ho told us, bad never once been refused. 
At iiiglit shelter was always provided for him, date* and 
doura, or other simple fare, were given him for his hr«ik* 
fast, and more was always offertfd him for liie day’s 
jouruey. Let it he remcnnhertHl, tiiis kind unquestioning 
hospitality was given to a Christian by Mohiiminedaas 
who, in England wjt believe, would ratlier s«*e a Christian 
die in aditeh than lift one finger to help him. In our own 
country he would have been locked up as a rogue and a 
vagabond, which he certainly was. The stery ho told us 
was a sad one. lii» partner, with the sum they had between 
them, was to Iwve purchased spirits and beer, to he sold 
at a profit in Khartoom. He bad certainly purchased 
the spirits and beer, hut only retail, by the glass, “ to 
ho drunk on the premises”; ilioro were consequently 
no profits. Wc were iietermined not to he behindhand 
in our iiospitulity ; we gave him Sf»m0 cold lunch, a glass 
or two of rian t, followed by a few cigars and a drop of 
brandy uial water. The cold hinch, the glafwes of claret, 
the cigars, and the drop of brandy and water, opened his 
poor sulTriiiig and disappointed sou! — lie wept, Wc 
niised live dollars between us and gave them to him. 
One of us, uion* geiiermiH than the rest, gave him an old 
worn eoui, for which he had no further iiae, and which, 
as We wti\) in the tropics, was not likely to he of much 
service to our uiifortuuute rogue and vagabond. He 
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m-'.'ift agmn ; thi* ntiexanipM geBerMity 
'aninurjJV'*! him, Ai work waa that timw ^'O 

hrii^lily at Wiwlj !la^ for the SoiiJaii rtilway, 
T».'f'f».rn',4 liim by ktt^ to tim «iigiiii»f-!ii*«li»f. aft 
CfsWijBiwi friend of mtae, wlio ha* «»c« gooe to South 
A-iriwim }« charge of ab importaiit railway hi (?«arw of 
cottutrecliim tti Uie BraaiJa. He placed lli# letter in 
the |«»rk«‘l of the nice, warm, moth-eaten old coat, Ihiw 
|Mitli«g his ImndMime preaonl to soiiio ii«?. No nrrange- 
meiit was eom© to with the engineer at Wady Haifa ; the 
terma were not siiftieiently high. He might have • iinied 
in one month enough to keep him in itllene^is f<*r t*!X. 
Perhaps, however, he was iiinhitionH. ami wisIhhI ton ali/.e 
a rapid fort nm*. I fomul hitu. tm mv wii,\ hm k, in a 
grog shop at AsH<man m a slah* nf ni!u\i«‘finon hut 
reinoveil from ah»oint«‘ t<*rj»i«iity. 

This luehinchoiy ami proJitUss part of the earth i*{Ti»rs 
no fiHx! for man nnleas it 1 m? teiw! for ri*ih*«-tson. There 
can, however, l*e no pleasure in «li<.*:iiitii5g ahouf sterile 
roek ami miml ; I shall therefor?* emlravour to «K w:ril»e 
iU loneliness uh «j!hekly as |wissihle. 'Ihi’n- is m? Ii»-<ter 
ftiniih* fhuij tin* fiift; t.i' U.e full mooii, heautiful from 
our lar.fjJT (lisfance. hg ju I'ality a ro< ky, waterless, 
lifrjess, seorehed-lip W‘»ri 1. *rh-- HUrfaee t.-f liiis (h'Si'rl 

is wafert^orn hy ro>int;< -.i ri’.< rs ami Moall* r siri aios, 
w'lm-l, may have tlow*-»| tlua-iigh a Mailing iaiul when, 
long ago, the earth was a httle hul whieh are lo'Vi 

all (Irieil up, oKl Hist! gray. 

t?ii r?‘aehing the neiglilfotirloiod of the island >213', 
grien fields of doiira and a fringe of dale-trees th.: 

hanKs of the river make a pleasing change iTio.; tiiv 
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Them i« a mach-jmzeii salt mine not 
far oT, which is a snnree of great wealth to its owners. 
Its iwiHlm e forms a subject of brisk barter and trade in 
tlie district. Two and a half dajs beyond Say m the 
fii»e temple of Ptliur, in a very good state of preservation, 
and seemingly of tbo Greek or Botnan periwl, light and 
grarefiil in dcMign, and, with the exception of the island 
temple of Isis at Pliilas with its rocky scenery, nnsnr- 
passt'd for bcaiiiy and snhliinity in any other part of the 
Nile; and of rock-hewn Ahoo-Siinhel, with its four 
sitting giant figures, perfect types of Semitic Sasanty, it 
i« certainly the finest to he found in Nnhia. 

Koluj, where it was proposed to bridge the river in 
order to carry over the Soudan railway, is about ono 
hour’s ride above tliis temple. Here tlw route leaves 
the bank and crosses thirty miles of desert, and joins 
the Nile again at P’akeer Bender. It is always nec«««ary 
to travel over this distance in one day, as water is only 
carried in sufficient (|nuntity for drinking on the rtiad. 
It is a dreary journey of twelve hours, and throughout 
the lenglli scarcely a rock is found largo cnongh to cast 
Hiwdow fur u rest and lunch. 1 once rode over this 
strcleli of dfsi rt on horseback, .sturtiiig shortly before 
sundown, iis no horse could travel through it in the 
(Inv-hme, 'Die natural pace of tliese nii.sernlde, sore- 
bitcked. Xiihiun hor-ics is only two and a half miles an 
hour, Hill! llieir gait is like that of the carucl, moving 
two !i*gs on one side at once, the result, I suppoae, of 
pucing with die caravans. Long before morning ! was 
fot ahiee|) in the saddle, and niy poor horse niu»t have 
hci-n steeping too, for he rolled over and woke me. 


■ 
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Finding ife useless to persuade him to go further at that 
time, we lay down and slept side by side for two or 
three hours, and only reached the tents next morning in 
time for a late breakfast. 

A day’s journey beyond Fakeer Bender is Hannek, 
which gives its name to the third cataract, at the upper 
end of which stands Haffeer, where the Nile again 
becomes navigable. 

Although those portions of the Nile in the vicinity of 
Wady Haifa and Hannek are called respectively tlic 
second and third cataracts, it would be more correct to 
describe the whole length of the river between those 
places as one long series of rapids, in some parts 
rougher than in others, and with an occasional stretch 
of smooth water intervening, but generally unnavigabl,. 

unless It be at extreme high Nile, and then onlv for 
small boats. ^ 

On our first expedition into the Soudan in 1871 it 
was decided in Cairo, owing to insufficient information 
that we should proceed up this part of the river in boats’ 
We disembarked at Wady Haifa, took camels for ten 
mies to Amka, at the top of the cataract, and 
re-embarked at that place in open native boats (nuggahs) 
Ithough all the available natives living along each 
bank were requisitioned to tow us, the voyage to Kobe 
distance of one hundred and fifty odd miles, took uh 
nearly a month. At times the north wind would fail us 
a j we were more than once becalmed for several dav" 
tied to a rock m the middle of the river. Fortunatdv 
the atmosphere above the seething and whirling watera 
" fr- from pests in the shape of filltd 
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mosquitoes, &c., or, unprotected bj the bed and window 
curtains which are fixed in the travellers’ “ dahabeeahs ” 
below the rapids, wo must have suffered, in our anything 
but convenient boats, more than I care to think about. 
We had enough of this sort of travelling by the time we 
reached Kohe. We sent the boats on by themselves, 
and took horses to New Dongola. 

Above Haffeer the struggles between the water and 
the rocks arc over, or, rather, I should more correctly 
say, have not yet commenced. The Nile flows again, 
peaceful and smooth, through broad hanks of some of 
the richest land in the world. So wide are these always 
cultivated banks that the province' of Dongola, although 
so much of it is included iu the sandy and stony tract of 
country I have endeavoured to describe, is certainly one 
of the richest, if not the richest, in the dominions of the 
ruler of Egypt. At every short distance along the 
banks, sometimes as near together as twenty feet, are 
“ zakeeyehs,” or chain and bucket pumps, worked by 
a vertical and a horizontal wheel, turned by two stout 
oxen under the charge of a child, boy or girl, seldom 
more than six or seven years old. The child sits on the 
shaft and sleeps half the day to the harsh music which 
the wheels are purposely constructed to grind out of 
their axles. Sometimes the oxen stop ; the child tlmn 
wakes up and shouts, and if they do not go on briskly, 
or if they stop again, they are simply unyoked and 
driven homo to feed, others are brought, and the griiulmg 
aud raising of water goes on as before. This system of 
irrigation is carried on day aud uiglit, and, although 
simple and rude, is sufficient to render the inhahitaiiLs 
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almost entirely independent of the rise and fail of tin 
X lie. When the river is low, they lengthen the ropi 
and fasten on a few more buckets, and as the watei 
rises the extra buckets are removed, and the rope h 
shortened. At extreme high Nile the wheel stops, 
oxen have a rest, and the child goes home to play. 

On 2nd January we reached New Dongola, the capital 
of Lower Nubia, having been delayed a week in our 
journey from Wady Haifa, by stopping to take a series 
of soundings for the bridge across the Nile at Kobe. 





CHAPTER II. 


Facing the Bca of life, upon its shores 
There stood a temple proud. 


THE TEMPIiE OF BEMHEE, 

Visitors to temples.— The Germaiu — The FreBchmau. — Tlie 
Englishman. — The American. — Description of the templo. 

the banks of the Nile, forty miles from Wady 
Haifa, stands the small temple of Semneh. 

A visit to a temple has always afforded me instruc- 
tion and matter for reflection, not less, perhaps, on 
account of the temple itself than on account of the 
tourists from different parts of the world, whom, at tlie 
right season and in frequented parts, one is likely to 
find there. Each nationality has its unmistakable 
peculiarities ; each is a study in itself. 

The proceedings of the German are, perhaps, most 
calculated to excite attention- He is a little fat man 
with a hnge red moustache adorning an energetic and 
determined-looking face. He wears a helmet which he 
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almost entirely independent of the rise and fall of tlie 
Nile When the river is low, they lengthen the rope 
and fasten on a few more buckets, and as the water 
rises the extra buckets are removed, and the rope is 
shortened. At extreme high Nile the wheel stops, tl,o 
oxen have a rest, and the child goes home to play 
On 2nd January we reached New Dongola, the'eanital 
of Lower Nubia, having been delayed a week in oiir 
journey from Wady Haifa, by stopping to take a series 
of soundmgs for the bridge across the Nile at Kobe. 


CHAPTER 11. 


Faeiag the sea of lifev upon'. its shorea 
There stood a, temple proBd, ■. ' 


THE -.temple '' .of;; rnmEMv ^:/' ■■ ■ 

Visitors to temples. — Tlio German. — The Frenchman. — The 
Englishman. — The American. — Description of the temple. 

the banks of the Nile, forty miles from Wady 
Haifa, stands the small temple of Semneh. 

A visit to a temple has always afforded me instruc- 
tion and matter for reflection, not less, perhaps, on 
account of the temple itself than on account of the 
tourists from different parts of the world, whom, at the 
right season and in frequented parts, one is likely to 
find there. Each nationality has its unmistakable 
peculiarities ; each is a study in itself. 

The proceedings of the German are, perhaps, most 
calculated to excite attention. He is a little fat man 
with a huge red moustache adorning an energetic and 
determined-looking face. He wears a helmet which he 
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eyidently thinks has a national and military appearanoe ; 
it is, however, always either much too small or much too 
large, generally the latter, when it hides all Ids face 
from view, excepting only the end of his nose and the 
huge red moustache. The rest of his costume consists 
of a pair of low shoes, the laces often untied, a jatlr of 
very baggy trousers, much too short, made of white 
duck or brown holland ; his coat is of the same inatcriul 
and equally ample; beneath it is his waistcoat with 
many pockets and of as many hues as the famous coat 
that Joseph wore and whicli formed the envy of his 
brothers. He generally goes to a temple on a 'donkey, 
and the pace at which he trots away, and the case and 
elegance with which he sits his saddle, arc stroim 
evidence that he is not unfamiliar with the control of a 
nobler quadruped. He despises all guides, the donkey- 
boy his only attendant; he takes with him, tied to the 
back of the donkey, a camp-stool on which he intends 
to climb to get a better view of the hieroglyphics on the 

Is of the temple. His white umbrella is under hm 
arm, and the boy trots behind and now and then prods 
or wallops the donkey. Arrived at his destination he 
places his stool close to the wall and sits down, while 
the boy hoMs the umbrella over his head to keep off the 
sum Having carefully blown over the surface of the 
stone, to dislodge any loose sand that may be there he 
takes from .his pocket a note-book, a measure, a pair of 
spectacles, and a lead-pencil; he then measures with 
great care and accuracy, the height and breadth’ of a 

peaoil, th., he doee two or three toes to be qmle 
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sure that there is no mistake. After making notes of 
all these measurements he moves the camp-stool two or 
three yards back ami mounts to the top, steadied by the 
boy ; an opera-glass is produced from his pocket, and he 
scans, from end to end, the whole wall of the temple. His 
observations ava now concluded ; the glass, note-hook, 
spectacles, measure, and pencil are replaced, and, after a 
draught of refreshment from a bottle of beer, which hiw 
evidently been opened and partly emptied before, he 
rides back as he came. When ho gets home to Ger- 
many ho writes an exhaustive pamphlet on the teaipics 
of Egypt and their hieroglyphics. 

The Frenchman goes to see a temple in a different 
way and for an entirely different purpose; he ia 
generally accompanied by two or three friends. When 
he gets there he says, “ Mon Dieu ! '* and if he makes 
any farther remark it will be to compare the temple 
with the “ Madeline,” the “ Are da Triomphe,” or with 
some other building for which ho has special and 
patriotic admh'ation. He and his friends llieu repair to 
breakfast, champagne and cigars, into the shadiest 
corner of the ruin ; the conversation will be lively and 
on vaiious subjects, not one of which, however, will 
have anything to do with the object of the visit. Wlien 
breakfast is fiiiished he will go home amused and de- 
lighted with his excursion, and will talk graphically 
about the temple for the rest of his life, but will only 
know as much as our friend tlie German who wrote the 
pamphlet. 

Before an Englishman visits a temple he reads up 
Mm-a/s Guide for the previous six months, and, when 


iie goes, he takes a copy under his arm, and a hamm( 
and chisel in his pocket. He alwaja travels in a larj 
party of fellow-countrymen and women. In the pari 
there are sure to be at least two wise men and, perhap; 
as many wise ladies, who make it tlieir business t 
impart knowledge concerning every particular of th 
temple, historical and archeological, to tlioir listeninj 
companions. When the information of one of thi 
authorities differs from that of the other, there is ahvay: 
much wann argument, until the party is divided int< 
two parties, m a parliamentary sense, who continue tin 
debate until their arrival at the temple, wlmn each partv 
finding itself absurdly wrong, a general silem-e is the 
result. The silence, however, does not hist long, and 
our tourist remarks that the temple is “ wonderful,” 
Conversation becomes general and enthusiastic j he feels 
hound to admire the manner in which the masonry is 
put together, and to express his approval of the exquisite 
caving of the hieroglyphics ; then, quite forgetting his 
Mwra^, he speculates on the age of the temple and on 
effect that the arts and sciences of the ancient 
Egyptians may have had upon the civilisation of modem 
nations, of which England is the greatest. He tlien 
seeks a prominent place in the wall and carves his name 
on what may perhaps, be the most interesting cartouche 
on the temple, and which, if properly interpreted, may 
he capable of furnishing all the information which he 
profe.., hto.elf so ao^do™ to acquire. After fte 

wU, lite the Frenchman, elt down to Imch ; his con- 
Tcrsation mU not, like hie, be Uvely, but it wiU certainlv 
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have reference to the temple and to nothing el«e. On 
the ride home he will coiiTerso much, soon bocome 
argumentative, and ultimately quarrelsome, and will 
go to bed determined never to see another temple. 
There is one thing, however, which is quite certain, 
that the English tourist knows much more about a 
temple before he has seen it than ever he does after, 
and this is, perhaps, a somewhat singular cireoin* 
stance. 

The American is again different, as a tourist ho i« 
unique; he goes to a temple not with the object of 
going there and of seeing it, but with the object 
of having been there and of having seen it. ilo is ver^,' 
erratic in his movements, sometimes ho makes his 
journey alone, sometimes with other Americans, hut 
more frequently he joins a party of Englishmen ; he 
converses fluently about the temple, but it is evident to 
all that he knows nothing whatever on the subject ; 
perhaps he has not even heard of its name until the day 
before ; his object is to obtain all the information ho can 
from the conversation of the 
Englishmen; he always succeeds, and on his retnra 
journey is often in a position to satisfactorily docicle any 
question about which there may be a difference. Ho is 
amiable and generous and well supplied with cxccllen 
cigars, which he freely distributes. On arrival at tho 
temple, he invariably knocks a piece of stone off a comer, 
and tells bis attendant to. carry it to his hotel ; when he 
gets there himself, he la})e!s it and puts it with many 
others in a large box marked “ Oeological Specimens.” 
On arrival in America ho calls them his “ rocks,” and 

2 
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^ves tliem to liis friends, ■who Yalue them mnch. An 
American tourist is peculiar in other ways : he will 
sometimes, if hot and tired, only go part of the way to 
the temple, where he will sit down and wait t’-Il ■ 
return of his friends, one of whom will certainly l>;tvo 
been commissioned to bring his “rock.” When he 
starts alone to see a temple, he Ttery seldom goes all the 
way, hut picks up a “rock” in the desert, and makes 
that answer every purpose. He has always plenty of 
money, and buys nearly all things that are offered to 
him, paying six times as much as an Englishman, 
twenty times as much as a Frenchman, and forty times 
as much as a G-erman. He has at his hotel a trunk full 
of relics of all shapes, and amongst them several hundred 
scarahsei, one or two of which may, perhaps, he genuine ; 
in the States he lectures on the eolloction, ami makes 
the money he has spent on their pundmK(‘, ami, very 
often, a great deal more besides. 

It has never been my happiness to meet an Italian 
on a -visit to a temple; but I have reason to believe 
that his proceedings are like tliosc of the gentlemen 
mentioned above, characterized by dignity, propriety, 
and fitting veneration for the monuments of an (‘xtinct 
race. 

Individuals of different peoples differ, of course, con ■ 
siderably among themselves ; hut those I have described 
may, I think, be regarded as fair and ofteu-mot with 
types. 

My visit to Semneh was only short and hnn-ied, and 
offered me no prospect of meeting with any ehuncr! 
tourist. The temple is much too far removed from the 
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beaten track ; its walls are not rich in camngB, ancient 
Egyptian or modern English, and no “rocks” hate 
been knocked from the corners. * 

It is about twelve feet in height, and contains but one 
chamber, thirty feet by eleven. Thothmes III. is said 
to be the monarch by whom it was erected ; he was one 
of the most famous kings of the eighteenth dynasty, 
.which lasted, according to Sir Gardner Wilkinson, from 
1620 B.c. to 1340 B.C., according to Bunsen from 
1626 B.c. to 1409 B.C., and according to Marietta 
from 1703 b.c. to 1462 b.c. It will thus be seen tliat, 
at the lowest computation, the temple of Semneh must 
be more than three thousand years old. 

During the reign of Thothmes III., Egyj)t, in the 
language of the hieroglyphics, “placed its frontiers 
where it pleased.” He carried his victorious arms far 
' into Western Asia. Had there been Parliamentary 
government in those early times, there is no doubt that, 
by the leaders of His Majesty’s Opposition, he would have 
been characterised as a regular old Egyptian “jingo.” 
On the pillars of the temple, Thothmes III. is repre- 
sented in company with Totouon and other deities. 
Osirtasen III., an ancestor, is represented as a god ; he 
was one of the few known kings of the twelfth dynasty, 
lasting, according to Sir G. Wilkinson, from 2080 b.c. 
to 1900 B.C., according to Bunsen from 2781 b.c. to 
2634 B.c., and according to Mariette from 3064 b.c. to 
2861 B.c. ; to his reign belong tire obelisk at On, or 
Heliopolis, the tombs of Beni Hassan, the famous 
Labyrinth, and Lake Moeris, excavated to collect the 
waters of the Nile for irrigation purposes. 

■ - 2 * 
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For the aboTe particulars I am indebted to Murrai/s 
Guide, which, on the occasion of my visit to the temple 
of Semneh, I, as a matter of course, faithfully took with 
me under my arm. 




CHAPTEB III 


A table richly spread, in regal mode, 

With dishes piled, &ntl meats of isobleat sort 
And savonr*’* Mix^toh 

Servant . , . The dancing-girl, and with her the musicians 
Your grace was pleased to order, wait without 
ArchMshop . Bid them come m. How shall your eyes behold 
In what angelic yet voluptuous shape 
The devil came to tempt Saint Anthony.** 

BOKOfKMiOW, 


HEW BOHaOBA, 


The Bazaar. Tlie silversmitli. — Tlie soldi^s.- — A Moliommedaii 
festival. — Our cook in prison. — Ah accident at a dinner* 
— Dancing-girls. — Traffic. — Camels for tlie Joiirnej. — 
Population. 

j^EW DONGrOLA, called bj the natives Oordeh, is the 
first place on the banks of the Nile after entering 
Nubia which deserves the name of a town, and then onlj of 
a very shabby one indeed. It contains a bazaar. The few 
goods usually exposed for sale are Spanish olives, cloves, 
raw coffee, coarsely-made slippers, and some few unim- 
portant sundries such as nails, needles, and matches ; 
these, with one or two swords and, perhaps, an old flint 
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pistol or musket, form the stock in- trade of the entire 
place, which consists of twenty-five or thirty shops. 

There is a tailor and dealer in inferior Manchester 
goods Just outside the bazaar; we employed him to 
repair and alter one or two of om’ tents. This he did to 
our satisfaction, but without impressing us with the 
conviction that he was so finished an artist as would 
warrant our trusting to his skill the mending of any of 
our wearing apparel. I was taken to see a worker in 
silver, who lived in one of the intricate lanes of the town. 
His implements ' were a pair of pincers, a few pillar 
dollars, a fire, and two stones — the one an anvil, the 
other a hammer. The things he turned out were very 
beautiful and well made, in rough imitation of Maltese 
work. His fame had extended to Cairo, and so proud 
were the Egyptian Commissioners of tiiis really clever 
worker in silver, that they had sent him to the Paris 
Exhibition of 1867, but I did not bear of his having 
carried off any gold medals. I purchased a cigar or 
cigarette holder, and left with him three five -franc pieces 
to be manufactured into two similar holders by my 
return. These he faithfully finished and left at the 
Government House, to be given to me on payment of the 
cost of his labour. He himself had changed his (quarters 
to Berber. 

Dongola is a garrison town, and is the first telegraph 
station after Wady Haifa. The troops stationed here 
are not drawn from the neighbourhood, but are mostly 
negroes from the White Nile. Their duties are not 
overwhelming ; they consist chiefly in firing off a cannon 
at sunrise and sunset in the month of Ramadan, and in 
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mountiug guard at tite Govoruor’s reridence, where they 
present arms to everj-one, above the rank of a donkey- 
boy, who has business inside. They are armed with 
“ Eemington ” breech-loaders, and make a very fair 
appearance at weekly drill nnder their officers from the 
army at Cairo. 

The 7th January was a Mohommodan festival, and the 
principal inhabitants of the town put on all their clean 
clothes. Our soldiers were paraded in full-dress uniform 
in the square before our tents, and gave us three cheers. 
They shook hands all round with us, as well as with every- 
body else they could find. This harmless excitement 
seemed to afford them considerable delight. They wan- 
dered all day through the town shaking hands with every 
available inhabitant, young or old, and returned at dark 
to their tents. After repeating the performance with ns, 
and finally, as a climax, all round amongst themselves, 
they lay down to sleep happy and contented, and at 
peace with all the w'orld. 

Two of our Abyssinian servants also enjoyed the 
festival. By some means, legitimate or otherwise, they 
obtained a bottle of spirits; in a peaceful and secluded 
spot they drank its contents in harmony and friendship. 
Friendship, however, does not last for ever, and when 
the bottle was empty that which had contained the cause 
of their friendliness and peace became suddenly a weapon 
of war ; the bottle was hurled — with, fortunately, not 
unerring aim — by the hand of one at the head of the 
other. Twenty-five lashes with the “korbateh” was 
the prompt reward of each, and the principal delinquent, 
after his hogging, was consigned to the town jail. Being 
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our best cook be was, however, unavoidably let loose 
next day, and each succeeding day during our stay, to 
cook our dinner, and was committed afresh to prison 
when his duty was done. To eat bad diimers was, we 
thought, a greater sacrifice than we ought to be culled 
upon to make, even in the interest of justice and law. 

On our return journey from the Bahiuda desert in 
1872 we were invited by one of the native officials, who 
had accompanied us on our expedition, to dine or sup with 
him at his residence. The house, although one of the 
most considerable in the town, consisted of one room 
only on the ground floor (there are no storeys above t.bia 
in New Dongola) with enclosures at the back for the W’ife 
and family, and a court-yard for the goats and fowls. 
We brought, as requested, our own chaii-s and knives 
and forks, as well as some bottles of edaret. Our drago- 
mans and servants attended us into the saloon, and 
remained to share the amusements to be provided after 
the repast. The host and his sons waited upon us, and 
could not be prevailed upon to sit down and join us. 
The dinner consisted of soup, to which we helped our- 
selves, as is the custom, with wooden spoons from tlje 
tureen, a sheep roasted whole, and various side dishes 
and sweets. After the reTnnva.1 nf n. 
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pleasure we were to confer on him by our presence at 
Ms table, waa for a moment disconcertetl, but for a 
moment only ; his hamJ, which, just as the tray and its 
contents lost their balance, wm occupied in conveying a 
piece of sheep’s kidney, highly seasoned, into the month 
of one of my clearest friends, wtm for a second arrested 
in its course ; a second more, the delicate morsel reached 
its hungry and open destination, and oar host’s face 
regained its wonted calmness and dignity. He was 
equal to the occasion ; the tray and the fallen dinner 
were carried into the yard and returned again in less 
than a minute, apparently none tlie worse for the misliap. 
Our plates and their contents, being on our kuees, 
escaped the fall, and we continued oiir meal after an 
occurrence which, in a more civilised land, would have 
disturbed the equanimity of a more experienced, but 
certainly not politer host. The dinner over, our hands 
washed, and the tray and stool cleared away, we 
bestowed our thanks on our generous eutertaiiior, 
praising extravagantly all the dishes, whether eaten or 
left untasted (we were put up to this sort of thing hy the 
dragomans). His reply was that if wo would only 
condescend to honour his humble roof with our esteemed 
presence, as long as wo might like, he would strive, 

“ Inshallah,” to entertain us every day better than the 
preceding ; and if only, on the last day of all, wo wore 
satisfied, he would die happy. We could not hope to 
match this speech, which threw ail our efforts, single ami 
united, into the shade, and we therefore subsided into 
discreet silence. 

The entertaiument after dinner consisted of music and 
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dancing, but not such music anti dancing as wo uudi-r- 
stand. The band was a kind of toiu-toni. The duucing 
was performed by two Shiilook girls; not very young 
and as ugly as sin, or, as one of my friends who wiw 
present, and who is a recognised coHmismtr, sai«l, miii-h 
uglier. Their ungainly limbs, hardly concoaled by a 
single thickness of semi-transparent muslin, and rofddng 
with the odour of stale castor-oil, were moved to the 
sound of the tom-tom, in bad imitation of the ungriiee- 
M dancing, so called, which may at any time be Been 
in the villages of the lower Nile. Their antics and 
grimaces, intended to fascinate, only produced disgust. 
Out of politeness we sat through the unsavoury festivities, 
smokiug our “ chibooks ” and finicshing our claret, and 
were escorted by our host and his sons, with lantenis, 
^ home to the boats at a late hour. 

I The bank of the river at New Dongola is always lined 
I with many craft coming from the Blue and White Niles, 

■ laden with gum, senna, and ivory. Ostrich feathers are 
also brought down in small numbers, and are as dear, 
or dearer, than at home, ranging as high as seventy 
guineas a pound for fine feathers. The boats go on as 
fer as Haffeer, where they discharge, and their cargoes 
a/e carried overland to Wady Haifa, in most eases, 
along the right bank, which over tins distance is less 
inhospitable than the left. A not incousiderabio Iriillic 
reaches the town by a camel-tratik from Zeghawa, the 
site of natron springs on the main -line of desert trade 
between Sioot and Darfoor, and, if boats are plentilul, 
it follows the same route as the last. A certain portion 
of this traffic, however, finds its way down the loit 
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bank of tiio river l>y the deseii throagli whicli wo 
travelled. 

Ab the journey before us was a long on© we were 
advised to provide ourselves with fresh camels, and to 
engage at least fifty more than the number absolutely 
required, in order to supply any deficiencies from 
accident or death on the way. 

There are two different classes of proprietors who 
let out camels for hire, and with each class separate 
arrangements have to bo made. The largest proprie- 
tors are undoubtedly the nomadic Arabs, and their 
camels are the best. The Wady el Kab, a large oasis 
with many wells, extending more than a hundred miles 
parallel to this part of the Nile, at an average distance 
of fifty miles to the west, forms the place of congrega- 
tion of many thousands in the dry season. Their 
owners are, however, not very anxious to let them out 
for long distances, especially if they are required to go 
to parts out of the regular tracks. The price at which 
they are compelled to supply them for Government 
purposes is less than they can get from the travelling 
jeldhs or merchants by making their own bargains. This 
is the only tax levied upon these outlying tribes, and, 
tliough their camels are sometimes not required by tlie 
Government for several years in succession, they are 
never given willingly, and there is always more or less 
grumbling on the way. The piice to Darfoor is fifteen 
dollars, or three pounds, per camel ; this includes one 
driver for every six camels. The second class of 
proprietors is only semi-nomadic, being formed of Arabs 
who have partly settled down on the banks of the river, 
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intermarried with the fixed population, and deroted 
themselves for the greater part of the j^ear to agriculture 
and respectability. This class, being taxed in the same 
way as the settled inhabitants, is at liberty to make the 
best bargains it can with the Government as with private 
indiyiduals. The price was twenty-two dollars, or four 
pounds eight shillings. The number of camels thus 
obtainable is, however, only limited, and, in our case, 
had to be reluctantly supplemented by others from the 
desert. It was arranged that the fresh camels should 
assemble, as soon as possible, opposite to Old Dongola, 
about eighty miles up the river. 

To arrive at even an approximate estimate of the 
population of a town like New Dongola is a difficult 
matter. A large proportion of the houses along the 
Nile, for a distance of five miles up and down on each 
side, are owned by its so-called residents, who consider 
themselves as such whether residing in the town or 
staying away for months, or even years, at a time, on 
their distant farms. No two inquiries I made of the 
authorities agreed within considerable limits. From my 
own calculation of the area and of the number of houses, 
which are closely packed together and are very densely 
crowded,"' I estimate that the town, wbon oil ife In, none 
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them all is, however, an event which never, or very 
rarely, happens. Slore tlian half of them ore always 
away, and the population, constantly shifting, soMons, I 
believe, exceeds six thongand or seven thousand. The 
Arabs of both classes come here in kige nniahers to 
idle away a great deal of their time. They lake »p 
their quai'ters in the honBos tempomrily vacated by the 
owners, and are never interfered with until the retarn of 
the latter — hospitality, particularly if to one of the 
orthodox faith, being an inexorable law of the Korki, 
This circumstance adds, of coarse, to the difficulty of 
arriving at any conclnsion, and the figares above must 
be interpreted accordingly. 

We left New Bongola on the 13th of January, having 
been engaged since our arrival on the 2nd, on work in 
connection with soundings we had taken for tlie bridge 
across the Nile at Kobe. 

There is a marked improvement in the villages after 
New Dongola is passed. The houses, some of which 
have a second storey, are often built of concrete, and 
present, from a little distance, quite a handsome 
appearance. 

Our resting-places were Sahabeh, Sohri, and Bakri, a 
short distance beyond which last is Handak or Khandak, 
one of the best-built towns in Nubia. On the fourth 
day, the 10th, we arrived opposite Old Dongola, and 
pitched our tents in a plain on the borders of the desert 
at the back of the village. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Where proud men kuelt in all the pomp of prayer. 


OLB DONGOLA. 

A deserted to\vii. — The Coptic church. — The priest. — His admira- 
tion for England. — The books I gave him. — A search for a 
bed. — A long swim. — The opposite bank of the river. — White 
ants- — Started. 

rjiHE tomi of OH Doiigola (Dongola Agooss), formerly 
tlie capital of the proyince, is situated at the summit 
of a high rock on the right bank of the Nile ; its houses 
are almost all in ruins, and the streets or lanes between 
them are choked with sand which is continually drifting 
from the desert, and no attempt is made by the inhabi- 
tants to arrest the progress of what must, before many 
years, lead to their miserable town being entirely over- 
whelmed. Scarcely one house in ten is occupied, and it 
is possible to perambulate the town from end to end 
without meeting a single soul ; even a dog is a rarity. 
Having been originally built, seemingly for military 
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purposes, on a rock far above the level of high Nile, 
there is no vegetation in the tovn ; every drop of water 
and every bit of food have to be carried up the steep 
and sandy slopes from the cultivated ground below ; the 
inhabitants are year by year moving over to the opposite 
bank, and building themselves abodes in a more suitable 
soil. At the back of the town is an extensive grave- 
yard with some large, well-built stone tombs, showing 
that at one remote period the place had importance and 
contained greater and richer population than its present 
area and wretchedness would lead one to suppose; 
and here is also a Coptic church, erected on the highest 
part of the rock, from the top of which a far-extending 
view of the desert and green-fringed river may be 
obtained. This church is quite destitute of architectural 
beauty, and is, I was told, of great antiquity. The walls 
are ornamented with paintings, some of which had 
apparently been lately restored ; the designs are of the 
crudest description, scarcely excelling, in merit, the 
drawings which a very young child might make on a 
slate. The attendant priest, whom I saw and with 
whom I entered into conversation, was attired in the 
ordinary costume of the country ; his clothes, however, 
were black, instead of white or blue, the colours worn 
by the Mohommedahs; another distinction was that he 
did not wear a “ tarboosh,” or head-covering, of any 
kind. His hair, of which he had a gveat profusion, was 
black, long and ragged, and, although he was a young 
man, it was slightly tinged with gray. He was engaged 
in vdping down, with an old rag, the saintly pictures on 
the walls, and appeared to take an interest in their 
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preservation which, I thought, their artistic worth did 
not seem to warrant. His sallow face was melancholy, 
handsome and highly intelligent, certainly of the priestly 
type, but without the fixed and self-satisfied air of 
unreasoning conviction so generally discernible in that 
class of countenance. He was the only occupant of the 
building, and seldom ventured beyond its walls ; water 
and dates, on which he exclusively lived, were daily 
supplied to him by some member of the Coptic faith in 
the neighbourhood. He had but one book, a bible in 
the Amharic language, issued, as I saw on reference 
its title-page, by the “ Society for the Propagation ,uf 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts ” ; this was well-thumbed 
and in parts scarcely readable. Service, he told me, 
had not been held in the church for many years, and 
when a marriage, baptism, or burial was to take 
place, a superior had to be sent for from Khartoom, or 
sometimes from Gondar in Abyssinia, he not being yet 
qualified to undertake such duties. He volunteered to 
show me over the church, which, however, presented no 
objects of interest. The pictures, about which I specially 
inquired, were, I was given to understand, copies of 
others in Axum, the holy city of Abyssinia ; when, or 
by whom painted he was unable to say, but his opinion 
was that they had not been renovated for the last 
hundred years. Seated on the roof of the building, we 
conversed on various subjects. He was certainly 
ignorant, as a man so secluded from the civilised world 
would necessarily be. His thirst after knowledge was 
proportionately intense. The questions he put were 
mostly about Europe and the state of Christianity 
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among the different peoples, and their relative power in 
war. England was the object of an admiration amount- 
ing almost to worship. The bible he read all day long, 
and half through the night by the light of the stars, 
came, he knew, from England ; it had been given to 
him by his father previous to his leaving his home in 
Gondar, with strict injunctions to think of England in 
his prayers whenever he read it. He remembered the 
Abyssinian war and the release of the missionaries, and 
although King Theodore had been his countryman and 
a good Christian, he heard of his downfall without regret 
as he had been the enemy of England. If Queen Vic- 
toria would only visit Abyssinia the whole nation would 
receive her on its knees, such was the admiration of the 
goodness and power of England and of her Queen. Beyond 
all things he was anxious to study the English language. 
Had I any old books to lend ? he would faithfully return 
them on our way back. I promised that I would send 
him over an English -Arabic dictionary, and collect some 
books for him in our camp. Various was the collection 
I made: a church service, Mr. Midshipman Easy, and. 
Artemus Ward, His Booh. The latter work I considered 
hardly suitable for a priestly student of the English 
language, owing to its generally frivolous nature and 
incorrect spelling, but was overruled by the generous 
donor, who argned that it would afford a good sample 
of American literature and taste. There was, of course, 
a legend about the church ; a story of love and religion, 
conflicting duties and long pain, relieving death and a 
miracle; just such a legend as maybe heard any day 
on the Ehine in its castles and churches. 1 cannot 
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xemem'ber it ; let the reader be grateful. I -wished my 
friend good-night, and walked through the sandy lanes 
of tlie town to the landing-place on the hank of the 
riwer, to find the only boat Old Dongola possessed on 
the opposite side. The Nile at this point being more 
than two thousand feet wide, I had no means of com- 
municating to the crew my wish to be ferried across, 
and returned to the church to get a night’s lodging. 
The priest offered his “ angereb,” or sleeping-couch, 
which he brought from some secret corner, into the 
body of the church, saying he would go and read by 
the moonlight outside ; but not liking the look of 
the “ angereb ” nor, I must confess, the solitude of the 
place, I thanked him much and went into the town to 
seek other quarters. After calling loudly at the doorless 
entrances of twenty or more Tacant huts, I at last found 
one inhabited by a lonely old woman. She offered me 
dates and water, and was making me up a bed when, 
from our conversation, she learned the predicament in 
which I was placed ; she at once went out, and in a few 
minutes returned with a young boy and told me to go 
down to the river with him. The boy stript off his 
clothes on the bank, and proceeded to swim across. In 
about an hour the boat was alongside, and I was not 
sorry to get over the river to supper and to bed after 
willingly paying a doUar, as agreed, to the boy for his 
trouble. 

The houses on the opposite side of the river to Old 
Dongola differ in no respect, except in being more 
numerous, from those which stretch in almost unbroken 
line from Haffeer to Ambukol, the furthest point I have 
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visited on the bank of the Nile. In addition to the 
various kinds of grains and fruits, the inhabitants culti- 
vate cotton in large quantities. This product requiring 
an abundant supply of water, a rude canal, the only one 
I have seen beyond Wady Haifa, has been constructed, 
communicating with the Nile above and below the 
village ; at low Nile, when the canal is dry, water is 
conveyed across it in numerous small aqueducts, built 
on timber uprights, to the cotton-fields beyond. None 
of this cotton finds its way to Lower Egypt ; the trade 
is exclusively carried on with the population living 
along the banks and with the wandering Arabs, nearly 
all of whom wear clothes made in Old Dongola. There 
are many looms in the town, of the most piumitive 
description. The width of the cloth is fifteen inches, 
and is usually made in lengths of ten feet ; a piece of 
this width and length forms, with a pair of drawers, the 
dress of an Arab. It is rolled round his loins and 
shoulders without fastenings of any kind, and generall 
lasts him for five or six years, and if he is careful often 
much longer. I purchased some lengths of this cotton 
cloth, and had them made by one of our soldiers into 
trousers. They certainly long out-lasted the duck and 
brown holland which I had brought from England. 

Many of the children, when not engaged in minding 
the everlasting Zakeeyahs, are employed in fishing ; 
they use the hook, but more frequently a trap. The fish 
they catch are similar to those obtainable in the markets 
of the native town at Cairo — the shall, the bultee, and 
the kharmoot ; they are considered edible, but are 
certainly not worth eating. Enough fish to furnish a 

8 * 
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dinner for four persons for three days can be bought for 
fonrpence. The flavour of one kind resembles the 
flavour of another. A veiy watery plaice with a strong 
taste of mud gives a very good idea of Nile fish. A 
market is held twice weekly, Tuesday and Friday. 
There is always a good attendance, and brisk trade in 
doura, beans, lentils, tobacco (green), coffee, clothes, 
French cigarette papers, German or Swedish matches, 
olives, water-melons, fowls, turkeys, sheep, oxen, &c. ; 
beef, but not mutton, is also sold in pieces, without 
bones, for the benefit of the classes who cannot afford a 
whole ox. We were always suspicious about these 
anything-but-inviting-looking bits of beef, and formed a 
conclusion, perhaps without justification, that they had 
been cut from animals who had come to their end by 
means other than the butcher’s knife. When we wanted 
beef for dinner we invariably bought a Irang animal, 
and as the meat will not keep more than for two days, 
we were often in a position to offer a feast of good beef 
to a large number of the inhabitants. My share of the 
expenses in camp, including those of my servant, ivere, 
I find, on reference to accounts, three pounds five 
shillings for the month of January, just half of which 
was passed here, the remainder of the month being 
spent in New Dongola and in travelling. Prices, how- 
ever, do not vary much, and our consumption was very 
regular. This outlay included the purchase of beef and 
mutton, turkeys, fowls, eggs, milk, coffee, lentils for 
soup, onions, charcoal, water-melons, and butter for 
cooking, the last an expensive item. 

On the 25th we received letters and papers from 
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England dated December lOtb, forty-five days on 
the way out, sent by special messenger from New 
Dongola ; the latter place is the last postal station on this 
route. The main line goes by Korosco and Aboo Earned 
to Khartooin, Kordofan and Darfoor. The delivery, every 
ten days, is pretty punctual, and the postage from England 
is one piastre (two])ence halfpenny). The letters after 
reaching Cairo are carried by rail to Sioot, and thence 
by runners, the shiekhs of the villages on the road being 
responsible for their immediate despatch at any hour of 
the day or night. Before leaving New Dongola we made 
arrangements for a special post to bring our letters 
once a month rrp to a certain date, after which they were 
to go round by Khartoom to meet us in Darfoor. 

In Old Dongola white ants abound. Anything placed 
on the ground so as to exclude the light, brings them 
from their hidden depths in the earth to eat up all that 
lies in their way. A pair of boots or a travelhng-bag 
may be rendei'ed quite useless in a single day. The 
tarpaulin, covered with green baize, which we used for 
the floors of the tents, they were especially fond of, and 
holes, as big as the palm of the hand, were eaten out in 
a very short time. Perfect immunity from their attacks 
may, however, be secured by raising all edible property, 
such as chairs and tables, trunks and portmanteaus, a 
little above the ground, on stones, and placing them in 
the light as much as possible. The habits of the white 
ants vary much in different parts of the world. In 
Southern Africa they construct conical hills, from three 
to eight feet high, of the hardest possible red clay mixed 
with woody fibres, and a waxy secretion from their 
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bodies. Scbwemfurth, travelling in Central Africa 
amongst the Niam-Niam, describes the nest of one 
class as of mushroom shape, and of similar materials to 
the last mentioned, while another class suspended their 
nests in the form of a cask from the branches of trees, 
nsing the bark and leaves as building-material. This 
great traveller was obliged to have recourse to the ants 
as food, and from his account seemed, after long absti- 
nence, to have enjoyed them much. Fortunately none 
of our party was ever reduced to such extremities, and I 
am therefore not in a position to say anything 
about their flavour. In Venezuela, in the forests of 
which I have passed some considerable time, their archi- 
tecture is again different. The nests are egg-shaped and 
honey-combed on the exterior surface as well as inside. 
They are often a yard long by eighteen inches in 
diameter, and are attached to the bark of a tree, some- 
times near the root and sometimes as high as fifty feet 
above the ground, close under the first branches. The 
incessant feeding of the ants on the timber in the 
proximity of the nest causes the upper part of the tree 
to topple over, leaving a branchless column for which 
the traveller has often been puzzled to account. In 
Nubia they burrow in the earth until they come to 
moisture, and in the cultivable banks of the river, 
where they abound most, may be said to rise and fall 
with the Nile. In the desert, below, 18° latitude, within 
the limits of the tropical rains, they only come to the 
surface in the wet season to feed upon and destroy the 
interior of the hardest trees, leaving only the baik 
standing till the gale comes and blows it away. 
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We -were delayed in Old Dongola for seyenteen days, 
waiting for the camels; the portion of our expedition 
which had gone on to Khartoom, had engaged a large 
number, and there was conseq^uently a scarcity. Strict 
injunctions had been sent by the authorities in Cairo that 
only camels of the best class should be furnished to us, 
and this circumstance, in a great measure, tended also 
to lengthen our stay, as many animals had to be rejected 
as weak and unfit before our required number was 
complete. 

The character of the camel has formed the subject of 
various writers of more or less experience ; by some he 
has been described as, under all circumstances, patient, 
good-tempered, and long-sufi'ering ; by others as always 
surly, ferocious, malicious, and obstinate. Each is an 
extreme view; he is a mixture of all these qualities, good 
and bad ; his virtues are exhibited on his journey, his 
vices directly he comes into camp. He is essentially a 
traveller, rest for him is an abnormal condition. As 
long as he is moving, whether fairly loaded or not, he 
will go on unmurmuring without rest, food, or water, if 
necessary, till he dies, and the less the driver interferes 
with him the better. Directly the day’s journey is over, 
and he has to stop, he begins to growl, to snarl, and 
sometimes to bite ; it is the kneeling down, the sudden 
fall on the front knees, that he objects to. The climax 
of his ill-nature is reached in the morning when he is 
again brought into camp to receive his load; the noise he 
makes is like that of many angry lions. Once on his legs 
again, and started on his journey, he is quiet and happy. 
He is utterly unsympathetic, and no amount of kindness 
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will elicit the least spark of gratitude, or even of 
recognition. I much doubt whether he knows his driver 
from another similarly dressed. Our European attire 
seemed at first to disconcert him, but he soon leariiecl 
to look upon it with indifference. It takes a great deal 
to alarm him : a rifle may be fired from Ins back, and, 
although this may never have been done before, he will 
give no evidence of even having heard it ; a beast of 
prey may start from its lair, within a yard or two from 
his track, and he will not deign to notice it. At certain 
seasons, however, the females are restless and dangerous 
to ride; they will get scared without cause, and bolt, only 
coming to a stop when quite exhausted. The seat in the 
saddle, under these circumstances, is, as I know to my 
cost, very difficult to keep. The male is much the safer 
animal to choose. The Egyptian camel has one hump."' 
Some of the better class of animals are trained for riding 
purposes, and often attain to a speed of seven or eight 
miles an hour ; these “ hygeems ” are, however, rare. 
The difference between a “hygeem,” or dromedary, and 
a baggage-camel, is that which is between the race-horse 
and the cart-horse. 

There have been many different statements printed 
respecting the number of days during which a camel will 
endure without water. The whole question is entirely 
dependent upon how much work he does, and upon the 
heat of the climate in which he works. In the month of 
February 1872, 1 rode a camel for two hours a day, from 
the 3rd to the 19th, sixteen days, and during the whole 


* Mr. MaoGoan, in Egypt as it is, says it lias two bumps. This 
is only an optical illusion. 
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of that time he never drank. The temperature seldom 
exceeded 70° Fahr., and the nights were cold, the 
thermometer falling to 10° Fahr. On arrival at his 
destination he was certainly thirsty, and his potations 
lasted for at least half an hour, during which time he 
must have consumed eighteen or twenty gallons. In the 
mouth of June on our present expedition in Darfoor, 
when the daily maximum reached 100° Fahr. or more, 
in the shade, the camels were often without water for ten 
days, and were kej)t pretty well worked without seeming 
to suffer. These were picked animals, and not a death 
occurred amongst them. Generally, however, camels 
will work better if allowed to drink every five or seven 
days. To choose a camel for a long journey is difficult; 
the best plan is simply to leave the matter in the hands 
of the guide, who, if you treat him properly, will do his 
best to be your friend, and will certainly find a better 
camel than any European, after all the instructions that 
have ever been printed. 

On the morning of the 3rd of February all the camels 
were brought into camp, and after the loads had been 
fairly apportioned, amidst much squabbling on the part 
of the drivers, and growling on the part of the camels, 
we were ready to start by 11 o’clock, and left Old 
Dongola, and the white ants, without regret after our 
long and weary stay. 
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CHAPTER V. 

TAKING STOCK. 

Native assistants.— Soldiers.— Servants.— Drivers.— Water-tins 
and skins.— Tents.— Stores, wines, &c. — Estimate for 
travellers. 

■DEFORE beginning our journey into the desert it may 
not be uninteresting to the general reader, and more 
especially to travellers intending to undertake journeys 
into this part of Africa, to give some account of the 
people and things wherewith we had provided ourselves 
for the expedition. 

The European staff consisted of four engineers and 
one doctor ; four of us, including the doctor, of consider- 
able experience in African travel and exploration ; all of 
us tolerable shots, and the doctor in this respect first- 
rate. To his excellence in this acquirement I firmly 
believe we attached more importance than to his higher 
qualifications, which we, fortunately, had very seldom to 
call into requisition. 

The higher native officials were : — 

Mohommed Effendi Ameen, lieutenant of engineers 


Mohommed Effendi Abd-el-Fattah, lieutenant in com- 
mand of the troops. 
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Mohommed Effendi Eadjai, Public Works Depart- 
ment, Cairo. 

Mohommed Effendi, chief Mahound in general 
charge of the caravan and water arrangements. 

Mohommed Effendi, second Mahound in charge. 

Let it not be supposed from the eireumstance of these 
personages all bearing the same first name that there is 
no other first name in Egypt or Nubia ; it was simply a 
comeidence. Many of our soldiers and drivers had 
other names, but a call of Mohommed from the door of 
a tent would always bring not one, but many willing 
servants to do our bidding. The result was the 
Mohommeds got all the odd work to do ; and this was 
not forgotten in the distribution of rewards at the end 
of our journey, when it was unanimously decided that 
each Mohommed should receive just twice as much 
“ backsheesh ” as anyone blessed only with a less 
universal and exalted name. 

Under the charge of Mohommed Effendi Abd-el-Pattah 
were two corporals and sixteen soldiers, each armed with 
a Eemington lifle and a revolver, and all supplied with 
an ample number of cartridges. 

We had five servants: Eisk and Jacoob, cooks; and 
Petrus, Ibrahim, and Ibrahim gene al attendants ; all, 
with the exception of the last Ibrahim, natives of 
Abyssinia, devout Christians, and fervent haters of all 
Mohommeds and Mohommedans. 

The number of camels was two hundred and thirty- 
four, with about forty drivers ; these last, with the 
owners of the camels, brought the total number of persons 
composing our “ hamleh ” or caravan to about eighty-five. 
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For carrying water we had fourteen iron tanks, 
measuring eight inches by one foot sis inches by two 
feet, and each holding about twelve gallons; twenty- 
four smaller tins holding three gallons each, and about 
one hundred water sldns, holding each from two to 
twenty gallons. Good water-skins keep tlie water cool 
in the hottest sun, but necessarily lose a great deal by 
evaporation, and, moreover, impart to it a strong leathery 
flavour, as well as a worse taste of the pitch and bad oil 
with which they are prepared in order to preserve them. 

For long journeys the iron tanks are incomparably 
the best ; the water certainly gets unpleasantly warm, 
but if transferred, immediately on arrival at the camping 
ground, to good and clean skins and hung up in the 
wind, it becomes cool in a quarter of an hour. 

The camel-drivers are bound to take their own supply 
of water, but seldom do so in suflBcient quantity, and 
ignorance of their careless habits may sometimes lead to 
their great suffering and death from thirst on the road. 

We had in all about sixteen tents of various sizes. 
Some of them we had taken with us from England, and 
others, by far the most comfortable, had been supplied 
to us by the authorities in the War Office at Cairo. 
The latter were of cotton canvas, and only single, but 
Ave remedied the defect by fitting over the tops of them 
other and smaller tents of the same material, leaving 
about a foot’s space between the two. 

With respect to tent-famiture, we had carpets, beds, 
tables, chairs, and complete canteens. In personal 
luggage we did not restrict ourselves ; our native 
assisuants had no personal luggage to be restricted. 
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For each party of two engineers we took with us from 
London the following stores, supplied by Messrs. Crosse 


and Blackwell :■ 



£ 

s. 

d. 

White criisiied sugar, 1 cwt. 2g[rs. 8 lbs. at 40s- 

. 3 

2 

11 

Kiln-dried dour, 200 lbs. at Bd. 

. 2 

10 

0 

Best Java rice, 50 lbs. at Gd. 

. 1 

5 

0 

Pine Congou tea, 42 lbs. at 25. 8 f/. . 

. 5 

12 

0 

Huntley and Palmer’s cabin biscuits, 174 lbs. at 4r/. 2 

18 

0 

Assorted pickles, 2 doz. pints at lOs. 

. 1 

0 

0 

Assorted sauces, 4 doz. ^-pints, various 

. 1 

17 

8 

Durliam mustard, -J- doz. bottles at 175. 

. 0 

8 

0 

White vinegar, J doz. quarts at 85 . . 

. 0 

4 

0 

Cayenne pepper, J doz. bottles at Ss. 6d. 

. 0 

0 

11 

Lime juice, 3 doz. quarts at 15s. 

. 2 

5 

0 

Jams and marmalade, 15 dozen lbs. 

. 7 

2 

6 

Cocoa and milk, 4 doz. -J-lbs. at 6s, . 

. 1 

4 

0 

Bottled fruits (various) 8 doz. 

. 3 

15 

10 

Salmon, 4 doz. lbs. at 19s. . 

. 3 

16 

0 

Lobster, 3 doz. lbs. at lOs. . 

. 1 

10 

0 

Assorted vegetables, 10 doz. lbs. . 

. 4 

17 

G 

Oysters, 3 doz. lbs. at Gs, Gd, 

. 0 

19 

6 

Sardines, 5 doz. J-lbs. at 9s. 6d. 

. 2 

7 

6 

Bor wick’s baking powder, 1 doz. 

. 0 

12 

0 

Soda-water powders, 3 doz. boxes at 7 s. 6d, 

. 1 

2 

G 

White pepper, J doz. pints at 10s. . 

. 0 

5 

0 

Salt, 1 doz. bottles .... 

. 0 

4 

G 

Curry powder, 4- doz. J-pints at 7s. Gd. 

. 0 

3 

9 

Arrowroot, IJ doz. lbs. at 10s. Gd. . 

. 0 

15 

9 

Opening knives, J doz. at Os. Gd. 

. 0 

3 

3 

Windsor soap, 2 lbs. at Is. Gd. 

. 0 

3 

0 

Swiss milk, 4 doz. tins at 8s. 

. 1 

12 

0 

Stearine candles, 50 lbs. at lid, . . 

. 2 

5 

10 

Cases, tins, &c. . . . . 

. G 

9 

8 


0 

1 0 

14 

■1 


41 cases, weiglung 1 ton, 4 cwts* 2 qis. 18 lbs. 
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From tlie above list it is advisable to omit the salt. 
Salt is a monopoly in Egypt, and tlie Custom laws are 
very severe. It may be procured in Cairo at a trifling 
extra cost, where it is refined from the deposited sea-salt 
in the dried-up lakes on the borders of the Mediter- 
ranean Lake Mareotis is the chief source of supply. 

We also took with us claret at the rate of two bottles per 
day each, and brandy at the rate of one third of a bottle 
a day each, making for the two persons for six months — 

& s. d. 

Claret, 60 doz. at 19s 57 0 0 

Martell’s Three Star Brandy, 10 doz. at 40s. . 20 0 0 

,h77 0 0 

These were, of course, purchased in bond. 

To some persons these quantities may seem rather 
large, and to teetotallers perfectly appalling ; but it 
must be considered that in the desert thirst is incessant, 
and the water seldom drinkable without sophistication 
of some kind. We had, moreover, to ride nearly every 
day from twenty to thirty miles and to work hard, to 
allow for breakages and other losses, and to count upon 
the possibility of the work lasting longer than the 
estimated time. 

Previous to leaving Cairo for up country we had had 
about three or four months’ work in the Delta on the 
surveys and levels of a proposedcanal for the general 
improvement and extension of the irrigation. Our supply 
of stores on which we had been living was therefore 
diminished to about that extent. Estimating that what 
was left would last three months, and that the expedition 
would take nine months, it was necessary to get a 
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further six months’ supply. These we obtained in Cairo 
at the establishment of Messrs. Ablitt and Sons, in the 
Mooskee. The list is materially different from the last, 
and contains many things which it is not necessary to 
bring from England because easily procurable in Cairo, 
but which, of course, are not to be got in the desert. It 


is as follows : — 



. £ 

s. 

d. 

232 rottles'*' sugar, at . 

. 4 

7 

0 

20 packets chocolate at lOfi. 

. 0 

16 

8 

4 doz. lbs. cocoa and milk at Is. StL 

. 4 

0 

0 

20 lbs. Parmesan cheese at Is. id. . 

. 1 

c 

8 

4 hams at Is. Gd. per lb. 

. 3 

15 

9 

240 tins of soup at Is. id. . 

. 16 

0 

0 

24 tins of Liebeg’s Extract at 2s. 

. 2 

8 

0 

24 packets salt at lOd. 

. 1 

0 

0 

24 bottles mint at Is. Gd. . . . 

. 1 

16 

0 

36 „ salad oil at 2s. Gd. , . 

. 4 

10 

0 

24 ,, vinegar at Is. . . . 

. 1 

4 

0 

48 ,, raspberry vinegar at Is. M. . 

. 8 

0 

0 

24 ,, capers at 9^/. . . 

. 0 

18 

0 

232 rottles rice at 3-k^. . . . 

. 5 

7 

8 

400 „ Hour at 8k?. 

. 5 

16 

8 

80 lbs. macaroni at i^d. 

. 1 

10 

0 

24 ,, corn flour at Is. Gd. . . . 

. 1 

16 

0 

16 ,, barley at 9d. 

. 0 

12 

0 

20 ,, tapioca at . , . . 

. 0 

15 

0 

20 packets rice-powder at Is. 

. 1 

0 

0 

24 lbs. sago at Is. . . ’ . . 

. 1 

4 

0 

96 tins preserved milk at Is. 

. 4 

16 

0 

112 lbs. soap at Bd. . . . . . 

2 

6 

8 

100 ,, candles at Is. 

. 5 

0 

0 

12 tins wax matches at 2s. . . . 

. 1 

4 

0 

8 doz. Bryant & May’s matches at Is. ^ 

. 0 

'8 

0 


* A rottle is eleven-twelfths of a pound. 
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12 Bath bricks at M. 

24 packets baking powder at 1. 
8 till openers at Is. ScL 
36 tins biiSGuits at 2s. 2(L 
12 packets julienne at 2s. 

2 tins knife-powder at 8s. 

8 bottles spices at Is. 6iL 
12 bottles curry-powder at Is. 
0 doz. tins meat at Is. 4J. . 

12 bottles chutnee at Is. 9(L 
80 tins asparagus at 2s. 8//. . 
84 ,, turnips at Is. 4d. . 

96 ,, carrots at Is. 4 ^i. 

8 bottles sauces at Is. 6(L 
20 lbs. raisins at dd. 

14 „ currants at 6d. 

4 doz. Old Tom gin at 20s.- 
4 ,, whisky at 26s. 

16 „ Medoo at 20s, 

Cases and tins 


This list of stores was, as before, for a party of two 
engineers. In some cases a few aclclitional things were 
subsequently added, of which, however, no record W' as kept. 

Prom these details, and from the prices paid for the 
hire of the camels, mentioned in the last chapter, it is 
easy to arrive at an approximate estimate of the cost 
of a year’s eomforlaUe travelling for, say, two persons 
midertaking an expedition into the deserts of Nubia, 


These are the best spirits ; the drawback at the English 
Ciistoni House enables them to be sold at this low price. 
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The hire of a camel, per month, may be taken at two 
pounds, and this is the price we paid on our return journey 
from El Fasher.* Fifty camels for the party is a safe 
estimate if others are easily procurable on the journey, 
but if not, in order to allow for deaths, &c., it is not 
advisable to travel with less than sixty. 

Estimate for Twelve Months' Travelling in the Desert for Two 
Persons, ivith Servants, de. 



£ 

s. 

d. 

60 camels, per month . . . 

1,440 

0 

0 

Stores (London List) . . . . 

137 

14 

1 

,, (Cairo „ ) . . . 

142 

8 

1 

2 cooks, each at £5 per month . . 

120 

0 

0 

2 men to help pitch tents, &o. at £1 10s, per 




month . . . 

36 

0 

0 

Tents, beds, furniture, canteens, &c. . 

100 

0 

0 

Expenses for sheep, milk, fruits, charcoal, &c. . 

100 

0 

0 


£2,076 

2 

2 


The above includes everything but water-skins, which 
may be had at a very trifling expense. From the 
estimate it will be seen that the cost is about three 
pounds per head per day, and that to travel in comfort, 
as we did, is as dear, or dearer, in Nubia than in any part 
of Europe. 

* In Cairo camel-hire is dear. I have myself paid as much as 
six pounds five shillings per month. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Two bubbles floating o’er the sea of Life, 
Wind-driven, meet, and are at once but one. 

Then came the hour of parting and the tears, 

The thousand vows of faith and no distrust, 

The warm embrace of ecstasy and pain, 

And the long kiss of sorrow and of love ; 

And then the last firm grasp of hands, and then 

Eternal separation, and the gaze 

Upon the slow-retreating form, then years — 

In moments — of wild anguish and despair, 

And nights of prayers, and days without a smile. 


FBOM OLD DONGOLA TO SOTAIBE. 

Started. — Commotion in camp. — Welcome news. — Pestwities. — 
The gazelle. — ^Mohommed Effendi’s diary. — A deserted donkey. 
— MahtooL— Wady Milkh. — Sotaire, — A polite shieSli. — 
Tribes. — A legend. — Feuds. — A fantasia. — Rebecca. — A sad 
story. 

gEFORE starting on our journey I desired Moiiommed 
Effendi, Lieutenant of Engineers, to make ample 
notes of the nature of the country through which we were 
about to travel. We left our camp at Old Dongola at 
11 o’clock and travelled for six hours. Our usual hour 
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for stopping was 4 o’clock, but having been unavoidably 
compelled to start late, we were anxious to make up for 
the delay. 

After two hours’ journey, when we were about a mile 
ahead of the camels, we were somewhat startled to 
observe, from the summit of a low MU we had ascended 
in order to get a view of the country round, a general 
commotion in the caravan behind. Its march was 
arrested, and the sound reached us of rifle-firing, for 
which we were utterly unable to account. A few of the 
swiftest riders were seen coming at full speed across the 
desert in our direction, evidently with something of 
importance to communicate. The Arabs w'ere flourishing 
their spears, and some of them their swords, and one or 
two of the soldiers who were with them were firing their 
rifles and revolvers in every direction. With many 
shouts and other demonstrations of joy, we were informed 
on their arrival that the favourite wife of Mohommed, 
the chief Mahound, had three days before given birth to 
an heir, an event to which the family had looked forward 
for years. A special messenger had been sent on from 
New Dongola, and had fortunately overtaken the caravan, 
where the joy w'as universal. We expressed our un- 
bounded delight, and waited for the camels to come up, 
when we congratuled the Mahound on his good fortune, 
and promised him a pot of jam for the festivities which, 
he smilingly and exultingly told us, would take place 
that very night, when our travelling was ended. A 
fantasia was kept up all that evening with music, dancing, 
shouting, screaming, and firing of rifles and pistols. 
The happy, blushing father bore the honours done him 
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with dignity, and presided over the entertainment to the 
unquestioned satisfaction of all concerned. 

After the enthusiasm had quieted down, Mohommed 
Effendi came into my tent with his day’s report. It was 
as follows : — 

“ General character of ground sand and stones, similar 
to Bahiuda desert, no vegetation. 

“5 P.M., moving sand-hills. 

“ Om Medhayr (no water).” 

His report was correct except in saying “ like 
Bahiuda desert.” In that desert large quantities of 
fossil wood are found, occasionally even entire trees, 
in addition to volcanic fragments and much lava, 
although no craters of extinct volcanoes exist in the 
country. 

All through this day’s journey we saw troops of 
gazelles, from two to four in number, hut never near 
enough to give us a shot. In a large tract of desert 
country like that through which we were travelling, 
where even the small quantity of grass which grows in 
the rainy season is, for the greater part of the year, 
dried up and incapable of affording the necessary 
moisture for food, it is somewhat difficult to account 
for the presence, in large numbers, of so considerable an 
animal as the gazelle. It is never seen in the cultivated 
parts, which it would necessarily have to traverse in 
order to get down to the Nile to drink, and all the wells 
in the neighbourhood are many feet below the surface of 
the ground. The great speed of the gazelle enables it 
to travel over vast distances in a comparatively short 
space of time, and those we see to-day scampering over 
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the sand and stones, may within a week be many miles 
away to the south, in a region where the vegetation is, 
all through the year, green and sufficiently moist to give 
them proper sustenance. They are caught by the 
Arabs throughout these parts by a foot-trap, to which a 
log of wood is attached, not heavy enough to fix them 
to the spot, but only forming an impediment to their 
rapid fiight, when they may be easily run down by a dog 
or an active man. Sometimes they are found starved 
to death with the trap and log attached to the foot. 
That they travel far is evidenced by the circumstance of 
their being occasionally taken with marks on them of 
their having escaped from traps used in the distant 
country of the Shillooks, where, in addition to the 
method of catching them described above, they are also 
I trapped by the neck, a trap never used by the Arabs, as the 

animal sometimes dies by strangulation, rendering it unfit 
for the food of a good and pious Mohommedan. Their flesh 
is excellent eating, resembling venison, and, if prepared 
for the table in the same manner, is in no way inferior. 

On the second day we travelled for nine hours and 
fifteen minutes. On arrival in camp Mohommed Effendi 
furnished me with the following notes of the journey 
“ Small stones, little sparse grass, and rolling sand 
till 11 o’clock. 

“ Boiling sand and stones till 12. 

“ Level, sandy, with stones and rock till 1.30. 

“ Bock to right and left till 2. 

“ Flat, sandy, till 3.40. 

“Bocky till 5.10 — end of journey. Few trees, no 
water, uninhabited. Met a donkey,” 
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Than these few short notes of the Lieutenant, it is 
impossible to give a better description of this desert. 

The deserted donkey we found on the road offered us 
matter for as much speculation as the watch that Dr. 
Paley invites his readers to suppose they might find on 
a heath. We concluded it had not been there for ever, 
but how it got there at all was to us a puzzle. It was 
standing on the top of a slight rise, fixed and motionless, 
with its head hanging down to the ground, as though 
grazing, and was visible to us for nearly two hours before 
we reached it; but presenting only an end view, we 
could make nothing of its appearance at all. We 
supplied it with water and half a dozen Abernethy 
biscuits. It became a grateful friend and a useful 
servant, but the mystery of its existence we were never 
able to unravel. 

After travelling for two hours on the following day 
we arrived at Mahtool on the border of the Wady Milkh, 
or Eoyal valley, a large extinct river, from ten to thirty 
miles wide, along the bed of which we proposed to travel 
to Darfoor. Its deepest part, for a width of two or three 
miles, contains a few thorn -trees and shrubs. Its, sides 
are formed by a more or less interrupted series of sand- 
stone rocks, marked and water -worn into picturesque 
and castellated forms. The outlet of this dried-up 
valley is at Dabbe, seventeen or eighteen miles higher 
up the Nile than Old Dongola. The last five miles 
of its ancient course have been entirely choked and 
obliterated by the rolling sand, so that at Dabbe no 
traces of this once gigantic tributary of the Nile are 
now discernible. The quantity of rain which falls on. 
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its area is never sufficiently large to give it a current in 
any part of its course ; the water lies about in pools 
only in the rainy season, but wells sunk to a depth of 
thirty or forty feet will, I was told, always surely 
find it. 

The wells at Mahtool are only two in number, but, 
unlike many others in the desert, never run dry and are 
always abundantly supplied with water, which is, how- 
ever, brackish. They are situated in a small plain, 
about two hundred feet long by eighty feet wide, 
surrounded on aU sides by sand-hills. There are no 
habitations near, the site being too near the latitude of 
the rainless district. The vegetation in the centre of 
the valley is very sparse, and the surrounding desei’t is, 
as I have described it, almost barren. We stayed here 
two days, in order to give the camels, which had fasted 
since our departure, an opportunity of feeding in the 
valley and of having a drink. On the morning of the 
7th, having replenished our water-skins, we started again, 
following the Wady Milkh. The trees in the centre, 
consisting only of the thorniest varieties of the mimosa, 
became almost hourly more numerous and the scattered 
tufts of yellow grass more plentiful. Gazelles >vere 
running about in numbers, affording ns good sport, and 
the sheep we had brought with us from Old Dongola 
were now sadly at a discount. On the second day we 
arrived at Sotaire, two weUs in a little valley buried 
among the mountains about a mile distant to the east. 
The vegetation in the Wady Sotaire, though much 
greener and denser than that below, affords not a tree 
nor a blade of any kmd of grass' which the sheep, or 
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even the camels, will eat, and our animals, after 
watering, had to he taken down into the Wady Milkh 
to feed. We pitched our tents in the neighbourhood of 
the wells, and decided to empty away all the brackish 
water we had brought from Mahtool, and refil the tanks 
and skins with the more palatable element of Sotaire. 

Several wandering Arabs were stationed in the dis- 
trict, some of whom were drawing water for the large 
flocks of sheep, goats and cattle they had brought with 
them. The shiekh came into our camp shortly after 
our arrival and, after salaaming, said that he and his 
family and every one of his people wished to be our 
servants and our servants’ servants while we remained, 
and would draw water for ns all. Yacoob brought 
coffee and cigarettes, which we drank and smoked with 
the venerable old shiekh, father of many families. He 
intended remaining for the dry season at Sotaire and 
should water run short, which it was sure to do, his 
sons and his oxen, his wives and his daughters (camels 
he had none) would leave daily for Mahtool, and bring 
up the necessary supplies. 

Mohommed Effendi procured the names of the sub- 
tribes, some of each of whom were staying round the 
wells : 

WeUed Ochbeh. 

Otoobeh. 

El Khawachleh. 

Barharrha. 

Mahadeed. 

Saragahbeh. 


Horhab. 
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All of these belong to the great tribe of the Khabah- 
heesh, the western limits of whose happy hunting-grounds 
is only reached on the borders of Darfoor. 

It was a great gathering of the clans. For long 
years there had been an irreconcilable feud between the 
families of the Welled Ochbeh and the Otoobeh. Many 
years ago (the Lieutenant, who had been out among the 
people to learn the story, said a thousand, but I sub- 
sequently discoTered it was only ten) a young girl of 
the Welled Ochbeh, wdiile driving home an ox late at 
evening, had been suddenly set upon by a very bad man 
of the Otoobeh, who had beaten her and taken away 
her ox. She had, of course, cried very much, but was, 
nevertheless, determined to have revenge. All through 
the night she had tracked the spoiler, and seeing him, 
next morning, leaning over a well to draw water, she 
had crept stealthily behind him and, making a sudden 
rush, had fairly pushed him over into the well. Since 
then murders had constantly been taking place. The 
families with their relatives, from all parts of the desert, 
were now met for the purpose of reconciliation, to kill 
the fatted calf and hold a grand fantasia. I wandered 
away from our tents after dinner and dark to the site of 
the Arab encampment, about half a mile distant among 
the stony mountains. The tents consisted only of four 
upright sticks in the sand, with a piece of rush matting 
spread over as a protection from the sun by day and the 
moon by night ; they were about thirty in number, most 
of them placed in a semicircle — those of the meaner 
members of the society being on the outside. The 
women were nearly all still at work grinding corn j few 
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of the men had arrived, and these were hunting up 
their musical instruments for the fantasia, in wiiich 
everyone, high and low, was to take part. 

Among the crowd of Arabs, men and women, boys 
and girls, whom we found on our arrival round the wells, 
was a young girl about fourteen or fifteen years of age, 
and of extreme beauty. I named her in my mind 
“ Eebecca,” and, like Abraham’s servant to Eebecca of 
old, introduced myself by begging her to draw me some 
water from the well ; this she did, and gave me to drink 
from the gourd which she wore suspended from her neck. 
I found her again in the Arab camp sun-ounded by her 
friends grinding corn ; the offer of my cigarette-case, for 
most Arab girls love to smoke, was sufficient excuse for 
sitting down next to them. 

The fantasia commenced soon after. The old men with 
the shiekh in their centre seated themselves in a semi-circle 
smoking their “ chibooks.” The musicians and singers 
were three boys with rude cane pipes giving forth two 
notes, or three at most ; they placed themselves in a row 
in front of the shiekh, and alternately advanced and 
receded a few paces, playing on the pipes or singing. 
Melody or tune, to my untutored ear, there was none ; 
the old men, however, as well as the rest of the audience, 
listened apparently entranced. Silence prevailed through 
the whole camp; only the shiekh, and occasionally one 
or two of the elders, ventured at intervals to whisper, 
“ Teiyib, teiyib” (Good, good). The boys at length were 
tired, and, without saying a word, simply went away into 
the outer circle, and sat down and joined the spectators. 
Other three boys came forward after the lapse of two 
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or three minutes, and repeated the performance 'with the 
same instruments, 'without varying the monotony in the 
least. 

Throughout the long tedium of this terrible fantasia 
my lovely Arab friend was seated near me on the sand. 
Each of us was equally absorbed, she in intently watching 
the movements of the three droning musicians, I in 
contemplating the beauty of her dreaming moonlit face. 
I disturbed her from time to time to give her a cigarette, 
w^hich I always previously lighted, as is the custom from 
a servant to a superior, or when the giver is desirous of 
doing honour to the person who accepts. 

The fantasia continued until 10 or 11 o’clock, 'V'hen a 
middle-aged woman, probably her mother, reminded the 
girl that the goats and sheep were still scattered abroad. 
She rose, and, wrapping her ten feet of Old Dongola cloth 
more closely round her form, proceeded to execute her 
mother’s commission. I took my departure shoi'tly 
after, as all my interest in the fantasia, which was 
interrupted only for a time, was now at an end. Half a 
mile distant I overtook her, directed to her presence by 
the sound of her voice, calling to collect the flocks, 
which was certainly more musical than the skains to 
which I had listened in the camp above. I expressed 
my appreciation of the fantasia, and congratulated her 
upon the tennination of the long feud which had existed 
between the Welled Ochbeh and the Otoobeh. Her sud- 
den exclamation was, “ La, la, la, la ! ” (No, no, no, no), 
and she energetically waved her forefinger in front of her 
face in order to emphasize her negative. Fantasias as 
great, or greater, even with six boys singing, and two 
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men making additional music on tomtoms, had been held 
three or four times every year, as long as she could 
remember, mth the object of reconciling the families ; 
but this had always failed, the quarrel still remained, 
and would remain for ever. When the great shiekh was 
away, either a murder or some other outrage would be 
committed ; then the shiekh would come back and cause 
another fantasia to be held, which would end, as all the 
others had ended, in effecting friendship only for a very 
short time. 

The sheep and goats collected round her in obedience 
to her calls, and we wended our way slowly hack to the 
neighbourhoodof the camp. The music had recommenced, 
and sounded somewhat better from the distance. 

We parted with many expressions of friendship and 
good-will, and I walked thoughtfully home to dream of 
the nut-brown Kabbahbeesh maid, whose like, for beauty 
and purity of face and soul, it has not been my lot to 
meet again in this or any other land. 
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CHAPTER YII. 


I hear the moan 

Of -winds that wake the desert from its dream. 


FBOM SOTAIBE TO BAGGHAREEYEH. 

A Cheap ox. — Gebel Ain. — A sick camel. — Ordeal by fire. — Windy 
nights. — Delinquents. — The disciplinarian. — Judgment and 
sentence. — Hares. — Foxes. — Sand-storm. 

the following morning at sunrise, when the cattle 
came down to drink, we selected a fine ox, made a 
bargain with the old shiekh, and paid him three Maria 
Theresa dollars, or twelve shillings, for it. We were 
advised to let it drink before slaughtering, and the steak 
we had that morning for breakfast was equal to any I 
have eaten in the famous grill-rooms in London, and 
was certainly much cheaper. 

As our journey was now to follow along the proposed 
line of the Darfoor railway, we decided to make, while 
travelling, a sketch-survey by triaugulation with prismatic 
compass. We divided ourselves into two sections, one 
to follow the sinuosities of the low part of the valley, 
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■which skirted the eastern line of rocks, and I to travel 
nearer to the western side ; we should thus obtain a 
general survey of the whole valley, accurate enough to 
enable us to lay do-wn an appropriate centre line for the 
guidance of the Khartoom party, who, on their return to 
Sotaire, would carry their work along the Wady Milkh 
in order to meet us as we worked back from El Fasher. 
We devoted this day and the next to making a plan of 
the country round Sotaire to a distance of ten miles in 
every direction, and on the morning of 11th February, 
after paying a farewell visit to the shiekh and other 
friends, we parted, each section of our party to pursue 
its intended journey, and to meet again four days after 
at the well of Gebel Ain. 

As the Wady Milkh has very seldom been used by 
caravans as a highway into Darfoor, there is no dis- 
cernible track. I instructed the Mahound in charge to 
keep about midway between the vegetation on the left 
and the wall of Sandstone rock on the right. My 
companion and myself, accompanied by Mohommed 
Gadderab, the guide, and by Mohommed Ehanum, the 
soldier in command of the lunch camel, wandered about 
in every direction making the sketch-survey, sometimes 
to the base of the water-worn hills, at others far away to 
the left, on the borders of the thorny’ mimosa- trees in 
the bottom of the valley. At evening we generally 
reached the camp at 7, or half-past, to find it pitched 
precisely as on the previous day, with the beds and 
furniture arranged in the same manner in the tent, and 
the cloth laid, and the dinner ready to be served in its 
special tent as soon as we had completed our toilets. In 
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the event of our being late, the soldiers would spread 
themselves about and discharge a few rifle-shots to 
indicate by the sound the whereabouts of the camp. 

The desert through which we travelled afforded few 
features of interest ; occasional ridges of granite, trap, or 
quartz broke the even sameness of its face. Little 
dried-up watercourses stretched, few and far between, 
down to the hollow ; some of them contain a few trees, 
and we generally seized the opportunity of resting 
an hour for lunch beneath their grateful shade. Grass 
was only found here and there in patches, but in quan- 
tities large enough to afford pasture for the camels and 
sheep. Of gazelles, throughout the four days’ journey, 
we saw none ; they were, however, numerous enough in 
the valley below, and our friends who took that route, 
more fortunate than ourselves, were plentifully supplied, 
as we correctly augured from hearing, in the far distance, 
the report of the doctor’s generally unerring rifle. Each 
day the wind blew continually from the north, and 
although during the hottest part of the day the ther- 
mometer reached 90° in the best shade we could obtain, 
the' atmosphere was so exquisitely pure and dry that 
we never suffered in the least degree from heat or 
oppression ; our health was perfect in every i-espect ; 
the mere breathing of the bright exhilarating air was a 
pleasure which a dweller in a moist climate like that of 
England can hardly conceive. At night, which, like the 
day, was absolutely cloudless, the north wind would 
sometimes cease to blow, and we would then remove 
our beds outside on to the sand, and could often he 
down to read, before going to sleep, in the dead calm, 
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with an unsheltered candle burning in the open air. 
Generally, however, the wind continued to blow all 
night, sometimes so severely as to necessitate our having 
to call up the soldiers to drive the tent-pegs more firmly 
into the ground. The thermometer at night mostly fell 
to 50° Fahr. and rose on those nights when the wind 
ceased to 60° or 66° Fahr. 

The ground was generally so smooth and rose so 
gradually as to offer no obstacles for the construction 
of a railway ; the rails might have been laid on their 
sleepers on the surface, and neither cutting nor em- 
bankment was in any case necessary over this distance. 

Insects of any kind there were none, with the excep- 
tion of flies which had followed us from Old Dongola, 
and which never left us. All our efforts to abolish 
them were in vain, and they remained with us, increasing 
as we journeyed until we returned to the Nile. Each 
village we came to further on added to their numbers, 
and they eventually became as numerous as in the worst 
season of the year in Lower Egypt. 

On the afternoon of 14th the caravan, shortly after- 
wards followed by that of the other section, reached the 
well, or rather spring, of Ain-Hamed. The Gebel Ain 
is a long, almost perpendicular wall of rock forming the 
western boundary of the Wady Milkh, On its top is an 
extensive plain, reaching as far as we could see, and 
only here and there broken by extinct watercourses. 
The boundary of the valley on the eastern side is less 
regular, but the general level of the high land is about 
the same as the top of the Gebel Ain, namely, four 
hundred and fifty or five hundred feet above the valley 
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below. Tbe spring, wMeb is of excellent water, is 
situated, as we enter, on the left side of a vast chasna in 
the rock. 

On our arrival within about half a mile of the camp, 
which had been pitched right in the centre of the rocky 
chasm, we found one of our baggage camels standing 
stiff and motionless, still loaded and apparently deserted. 
Some few severe blows from our guide were not of any 
use to induce it to move. After a time two of the drivers 
arrived and commenced to light a charcoal fire ; heating 
to white heat an iron, used for the purpose, they pressed 
it quickly and remorselessly to the hind-quarters of the 
camel, which, however, never stirred nor uttered a sound; 
the process was performed a second time ineffectually, 
but on the third application the poor beast sent forth 
so unutterable a wail of agony as I shall ever remember. 
After a great shake of his body and limbs he trotted off, 
quite refreshed, to join his companions at the spring. 
Camels are subject to fits of seeming lifelessness of this 
description, and have consequently to be sometimes 
abandoned, when they of course die of thirst. Nothing 
but very severe measures are of use, and, notwith- 
standing the pain this generally effectual remedy pro- 
- duces, they are fit for work next day and seem none the 
worse for the treatment. 

The spring is at the bottom of an artificial hole, 
about ten feet cube, excavated in the base of the rock ; 
the water is excellent in quality and abundant for the 
greater part of the year, but in the weeks preceding the 
commencement of the rainy season runs nearly dry. 
During our stay here we were fortunate enough to make 
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the acquaintance of a new animal for the table ; its 
shape and horns resemble those of an ibex, and its flesh 
is somewhat like beef. I cannot find it mentioned in 
any of the books, and was unfortunately not able to 
learn its Arab name. The specimen we had for dinner 
was seen early one morning leaping among the frag- 
ment of rocks at the back of the ravine. He had 
evidently descended from above to drink, but, finding 
the spring occupied, had, while on the way back to his 
plains, fallen a victim to the doctor’s rifle. I cannot 
speak very favourably of the flesh of this animal, but it, 
nevertheless, formed a desirable change from that of the 
gazelle, of which we all, in course of time, grew some- 
what tired. 

Our camp being pitched in the narrow ravine, in no 
part more than one hundred yards across from top to 
top, we were much inconvenienced by the wind which, 
both by day and night, blew down from the heights 
above, in one awful and continuous storm. On the 
third night of our arrival my tent was carried away 
and split from top to bottom with a report as though 
the rocks on either side of the chasm had fallen down. 
Several of the other tents shared the same fate, and 
the first hours of the following morning were occupied 
in general repairs throughout the camp. 

We remained at the spring for three days, long enough 
to allow all the camels to drink, which was a tedious 
process, there being only one source of supply. After 
plotting our sketch-surveys and trial barometrical 
section from Sotaire, we continued our journey on the 
morning of the 18 th, travelling as before in two 
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sections. We were rather late in getting away as, as I 
mentioned above, several of the soldiers and servants 
were engaged for some time in sewing up the tatters 
which the storm of the night had made in many of our 
tents. My route was to be a direct line, on a bearing of 
about S.W., to the wells of Bagghareeyeh ; the other 
section descended again into the hollow which, making 
a great sweep, we crossed on the second day of our 
journey, and got our camels a little mixed with those of 
the other caravan, which reached our crossing-place at 
the same time as ourselves. 

We had now passed the Gebel Ain, which came to an 
abrupt end shortly after the spring. The valley was 
wider, but sloping more unevenly down from the high 
ground on each side. Numerous tributary valleys flowed — 
or, rather, at one time had flowed — into the central main 
Wady Milkh, some of them as much as twenty or thirty 
miles long and a mile broad. The surface of the ground 
in the immediate vicinity of the low part of the valley 
was, however, sufficiently smooth to enable us to choose 
a centre-line for the railway which would involve no 
works of importance. 

On arrival in camp rather late in the evening of this 
day we found Mohommed Effendi, lieutenant in command 
of the troops, pacing impatiently to and fro in front 
of our tent, with a gigantic “korbatch,” or whip of 
hippopotamus hide, in his hand, a whip capable of 
inflicting a punishment compared with which that 
inflicted by the prison “cat” can only be agreeable 
titillation. I was rather surprised, as, with the exception 
of on one occasion, when two of our servants at New 

5 * 
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DoEgola were guilty of theft and drunken brawling in 
the camp, we bad never once had to complain of the 
conduct of any of the men. I learned that two of the 
camel-drivers had been fighting, and had wounded each 
other severely. Mohommed Effendi, evidently a strict 
disciplinarian, was waiting for my sanction to leather 
them well with his pet “ korbatch.” The two men were 
produced; they had quarrelled and fought with stones, 
and their faces were disfigured with blood and bruises, 
but there appeared to be nothing dangerous in the 
wounds which either of them had received. The quarrel 
had arisen in the partition of some dry wood they had 
collected in the valley in order to have a fire to warm 
themselves at night. Thinking the punishment each 
had already received was sufficient for the offence, I told 
him that it was not the custom in Egypt, or elsewhere, 
to flog idiots or madmen, which it was evident they must 
be to fight about so ridiculous a matter, and that when, 
in future, there was anything to divide, one of them 
should portion it into two heaps, and the other choose 
which of the heaps he pleased, and so avoid all 
quarrelling. They must, however, take something to 
cool their heated brains— an ounce of salts each, with a 
little senna, the whole stirred up with two or three 
lumps of sugar. Each went away under the impression 
that he had had a fit of temporary insanity, and that the 
nauseous medicine would effectually prevent a recurrence. 
After this drastic treatment there was no more fighting 
in camp throughout our expedition. Mohommed 
Effendi, however, was evidently disappointed, and 
probably cursed me in his soul for preventing him from 
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executing what he considered justice in such a breach of 
discipKne. 

On the first two days of our journey from Gebel Ain, 
previous to crossing to the southern and eastern side of 
the Wady Milkh, we met with no gazelles, but started a 
few hares and saw one fox. The hares were smaller 
than those in England, but not inferior in flavour ; the 
fox was of rather paler hue. After crossing the Wady 
the vegetation became sensibly denser ; trees and shrubs 
were not now confined to the centre of the valley, but 
were scattered pretty frequently over the surrounding 
country; different varieties of grass, some of them 
exquisitely scented, nearly covered the beds of the many 
hollows. The common boxwood tree, of very stunted 
growth, was first seen by us on the third day. Gazelles 
were now very numerous, in herds of from twenty to 
thirty. 

On this day, from the summit of an isolated sandstone 
hill, two or thi’ee hundred feet above the level of the 
ground, I saw one of the sublime and appalling sights of 
the desert. Away to the west, distant two miles, across 
the brown-green trees in the valley at my feet, seven 
lofty pillars of sand were travelling swiftly along the 
undulating plain. The centre one of these was vertical, 
and those surrounding it, at a distance of two or three 
hundred yards, leaned slightly towards it; a smaller 
eighth column, about half a mile behind the others, 
was inclined towards them at an angle of about forty- 
five degrees, and was fast overtaking them. The sand at 
.e base of the columns was lashed by the furious 
/hirlwind into a surging sea ; trees of the hardest wood 
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'were tom up with their roots and whirled hundreds of 
yards away and high up into the air ; even the grass 
that grew in the path of that terrible storm was shorn 
clean away from its roots. The summits of the seven 
columns at length joined and then burst forth, from 
their united tops, a yellow gigantic cloud of sand of such 
magnitude and density as to obscure from me, in my 
remoteness, the face of the bright afternoon sun. The 
whirlwind or sand-spout, called by the natives “ zobahah,” 
shortly after subsided, but the cloud of sand and grass, 
which had been raised high in the heavens, continued to 
darken the setting sun for more than another hour. 
The smaller column behind travelled, increasing, until it 
reached the site of the break-up of the others, and then 
added its mite to the universal destruction and 
confusion. 

With my sextant, as I stood in security, I measured 
the height of the centre column of sand ; it was eight 
hundred and fifty feet. The others round it rose, during 
the time I observed them (about a quarter of an hour), 
from six hundred feet to a height equal to or greater 
than that of the centre column. When the junction of 
them all took place, the sudden eruption of sand and 
leaves and grass reached to a total height of over three 
thousand feet, but this was only an approximate 
calculation. 

Storm sand-spouts are rarely so severe in any part of 
the desert as that which I have described; isolated 
“ zobahahs,” more or less clearly defined, reaching to 
the height of a thousand feet, are, however, very 
common, and woe betide the tent that happens to stand 
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in tlieir way. Ten yards from the column the air may 
be perfectly calna, but within the small circumscribing 
circle there rages such a tempest as will carry away a 
tent, however firmly fixed in the ground, into the regions 
of the upper air as easily as an ordinary gust of wind 
will blow away a piece of paper. An Arab will always 
know whether one of these approaching “ zobahahs ” 
is likely to come upon him, and will take down his tent, 
or temporary house, to meet its convenience. It appears 
that their usual method of travelling is in the arc of 
a wide circle, and the direction of the centre of the 
circle is almost invariably from south to north. 

Late on the evening of the fifth day we reached the 
wells of Bagghereeyeh. Both caravans were already 
there, and the tents were pitched. Our friends of the 
other section had not yet arrived, and we ordered the 
dry grass to be ignited to show a light to enable them to 
find their way home, where dinner was waiting, to which 
we were both anxious to sit down. 
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CHAPTEK VIII 


The clear blue sky had lost its regent moon, 

The pale red rose had lent the east its bloom, 
Gilding the azure of the blended hues, 

The glorious orb rose proud upon his reign. 

Poised in the dome of still transparent air 
A marble cloud hung streaked with the sun’s gold, 
With rose-leaves showered o’er its snow-white sides 
And that day’s noon was sunless, and at night 
There was a fearful storm. 
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A trapped gazelle. — A lost camel. — Tlie -wariimg of the storm, 
The storm. — Arab prowlers. — The plain of Om-Badr.- 
crowd. — An unfriendly shiekh. — A conversation. 


Bagghareeyeh there are about a hundred aud fifty 
■wells, all in the centre of the ■valley, varying from ten 
to thirty feet in depth. The shallow wells, however, 
only contain water during the fall of the rains. A short 
distance below a ridge of quartz crosses the valley, which 
tending to retain the water, has e^vidently led to the 
selection of this site for the wells. 
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While, on the day following onr arriTal, we were 
devoting ourselves to the contemplation of the heavens 
in order to fix our position on the earth, we were 
disturbed in our labours by a sight which, though 
common among the Arabs, was certainly new, not to say 
disagreeable, to me. A gazelle, caught during the night 
in an ordinary foot-trap laid by our Arabs, passed near 
us, dragging, in its frantic endeavours to escape, a large 
thorny branch to which the trap had been tied. Four 
men were pursuing it, and overtook it close to where we 
were stationed. Their knives, which they carry in 
sheaths fastened to the left arm a little above the elbow, 
were quickly drawn. One cut was made across the 
throat, and, while the animal was still breathing, its 
stomach was half cut, half torn open, and the green and 
yellow partly-digested contents were ravenously devoured 
in handsful. One of the Arabs, his hands and mouth 
reeking with the blood of the gazelle, rushed to us, and, 
m his politest and most winning way, stretched forth a 
handful of the disgusting mass of chewed leaves and 
grass, and begged us to set to while it was still warm. 
We did not eat it, we told him we had already break- 
fasted. The Arab, however, knowing the fiavour better, 
and consequently appreciating more, soon showed us 
that the good things of this world were not to be 
despised. The fiesh of the gazelle was speedily disposed 
of ; large lumps were tom off by hands and teeth, and 
swallowed whole. When the meal was finished, and the 
blood wiped from the hands and faces of those who had 
partaken of it, nothing remained but the sucked and 
marrowless bones scattered about on the ground. The 
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skin was taken away to be cured, and the entrails to be 
dried and presented at some future period, as ornaments 
or for stringing beads, to the sweethearts and wives of 
the fortunate captors of the unhappy gazelle. 

On the morning of the 26 th we continued our journey, 
my companion and myself starting on a bee line for 
Om-Badr, and the other section following the centre of 
the valley. We got away early, leaving the caravan to 
follow, and rested for lunch about twelve o’clock some 
ten miles on the route along which the camels would 
have to travel. One o’clock came and no caravan was 
in sight ; two o’clock, and still no caravan. I sent 
Mohommed Gadderab back to ascertain what the matter 
was, and with instructions that under any circumstances 
the caravan was to get on as fast as possible. On its 
late arrival I learned that one of the laden camels was 
lost, and that all the drivers had searched for miles 
round in vain ; and, moreover, that Mohommed the 
Mahound had been much concerned and had prayed, 
and that his efforts had been equally in vain. I first 
inquired whether the camel was laden with my property. 
With many protestations the unhappy “Mahound” 
assured me that it was not ; the camel was laden with 
two large sacks of soldiers’ bread. I eased his mind by 
telling him that very likely there was plenty of bread to 
be had at El Fasher, where a body of troops was 
stationed, and that, should none be obtainable there, we 
had plenty of rice and flour in our stores, and could, if 
necessary, make up the loss. I suggested to him that it 
was highly probable that the camel had by mistake 
walked off with the other caravan, and that one of the 
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guides could ride over to-morrow, or, if he preferred it, 
at once, and find out if such were the case. This idea 
of the camel’s having got mixed up with those of the 
other section had never occurred to our friend the 
“Mahound.” Its probability struck him immediately, 
and a smile lighted up his hitherto forlorn-looking face. 
He told me I knew everything; he would at once 
despatch a guide to bring back the missing camel and 
bread. I pointed out to him, eight or ten miles away, 
what I fortunately knew was the site fixed upon by the 
other section for the first day’s resting-place. The 
camel and bread were safely brought back late at 
night, and a fantasia was immediately inaugurated. I 
had earned the reputation of being a wise man, bat at 
the dear cost of being kept awake half the night by 
the music and shouting of that long-lasting fantasia. 

Our route after leaving Bagghareeyeh was along the 
western side of the Wady Milkh. The boundary of the 
valley was very indefinite, and the rocks were scattered 
about in all directions. To our right lay a dismal 
mountain region very high above the level of the valley, 
but without a marked line of beginning and, from aught 
we could see from some of the highest peaks we 
ascended, without approachable end. On the rough 
and waterwom highland, stretching away to the remote 
west, not a particle of vegetation was to be seen ; but 
an hour’s journey on foot — it was too rough even for 
the camels — disclosed some few low-lying parts whence a 
few thorn-bushes and some grass climbed for a little 
height up the perpendicular sides of the bare roeks. A 
few ibex-hke animals were feeding in the hollows, and 
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some miglit be seen leaping about like chamois, 
seemingly for exercise only, on the highest summits of 
the barren peaks. . 

The distance from Bagghareeyeh to Om-Badr is rather 
more than four days’ journey. The delay of three 
hours, occasioned by the temporary loss of the camel at 
starting, was more than made up by trayelling for two 
hours longer on the two succeeding days ; and on the 
fourth day I gave instructions to the “ Mahound ” to go 
right on to Om-Badr, and not to stop, as on the 
preceding days, at sunset. At about two o’clock one of 
the head-men of the camel-drivers rode up to me and 
asked whether the caravan might not stop at four o’clock, 
as on that night there would be a great storm of wind, 
w'hich was likely to be worse at Om-Badr, as that place 
was high up in the mountains. His meteorological 
knowledge surprised me not a little, as the sky appeared 
to me to be as clear as usual. He was, however, positive, 
and said it would be well to choose the camp early, and 
if possible to get into a valley and tie the tent-ropes to 
the trees, as he was sure the tent pegs would not hold 
them. On my expressing some doubts as to his pre- 
science, he energetically took hold of my wrist and walked 
me off to the top of a low hiU, when, extending his finger 
towards the south, he told me to look. I looked and 
looked again, and continued looking, but could see 
nothing, and told him so. He seemed to pity my help- 
less blindness. Mohommed Gadderab, my own guide, 
came up shortly after, and pointing, as the other man 
had pointed, to the south, told me to look, as a storm 
was to come that night. He described the cloud as 
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resting on the horizon, white at its centre and fading 
towards its sides into the pale blue of the air. He had 
seen it since the morning, when it was fainter still. I 
felt now in a state of utter bewilderment. After partial 
recovery I decided, however, to have a good long and 
thoroughly exhaustive gaze ; to my eyes there was still 
nothing to be seen. After my blinding stare I came to 
the conclusion it was a hoax got up by the Arabs in 
order to enable them to have a good night’s rest, or even 
perhaps another /an tosk. At five o’clock, however, a 
cloud began to show itself in the south, and rapidly 
assumed proportions portending a furious wind. The 
guide called my attention to it ; should he ride on and 
stop the caravan ? I told him “Yes.” He sped like 
lightning across the desert and overtook tlie caravan. 
Its march was arrested, and the camp pitched in the 
deepest findahh hollow ; the tent-ropes were tied to the 
trees, or, where this was not feasible, heavy lumps of 
rock were brought and placed so as to give additional 
power of resistance to the tent-pegs. 

The whole of the southern sky was now filled with 
vapoury clouds, some of them floating slowly towards 
us near the low-lying ground, others chasing each other 
fast, like the waves of a furious sea,, along the tops of 
the rocks on our distant right, and, over all, one mass 
of gray dense cloud tearing through the heavens at 
tempest speed, and promising soon to fill up the whole 
of the north with darkness as it had already filled the 
south. Our camp was soon in total obscurity ; the host 
of impenetrable cloud was above us. Swiftly as it 
moved, the air beneath was calm or nearly so. A few 
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little Yapour-clouds rolled slowly over the site of the 
camp, moistening the walls of the tents, but there was 
no perceptible wind. Before the horizon to the north 
was completely hidden from view, a small light began to 
show itself towards the south. Soon the southern sky 
again became visible, and within half an hour the whole 
dome of the heavens was free from the hideous clouds, 
and full of the beautiful light of the stars. Late on into 
the night a hot and suffocating wind blew from the 
south, not severely enough to endanger the stability of 
the tents, but preventing anything like comfortable 
sleep. The terrors of the storm itself were spent on the 
upper air ; we had fortunately escaped them. 

On the next morning about twenty Arabs, some on 
horseback, some on foot, were scattered round the camp 
at about a mile distant, evidently night prowlers from 
Om-Badr out on a camel-hfting adventure. We had 
been warned about these people, and had taken precau- 
tions to keep our camels in bounds. A short time 
previous to the acquisition of Darfoor by the Egyptians, 
Munztnger Pacha, in charge of an expedition, had been 
attacked here, and in an affray had lost his second 
in command, and had been compelled to retrace his 
steps without being permitted to fill up his water- 
skins. 

This tribe of Arabs, the Hamr, were represented as 
the most warlike and thievish of all the tribes in 
Darfoor, and were, moreover, reported to be well-armed 
with double-barrelled guns. We rode up to them after 
breakfast, and found them an hl-bred and surly lot of 
fellows, but certainly not of very warlike appearance. 
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Their horses were of the most miserable description, 
half-starved and sore-backed. Only a few of the riders 
had saddles, and none of these had girths. The men 
sat their horses, which seemed only capable of a walking 
pace, as a tailor sits his board when at work. Those 
on foot stood leaning on their spears, with the sole of 
the right foot pressed close against the shin of the left 
leg — a posture, I believe, purely African, common 
amongst the Kaffirs of the south, and, from Sir Samuel 
Baker’s drawings, common amongst the negroes in 
Central Africa. The Hamr are, however, the only 
Arab tribe whom I have seen adopt it. The report 
concerning their arms turned out to be nonsense. Only 
one of the Arabs, either of those prowling round our 
camp, or of those we found at Om-Badr itself, possessed 
a fire-arm, a single-barrelled flint musket, marked with 
a crown and “ O. R. Tower.” Half-way down the 
barrel was a circular hole, evidently caused by a 
refractory bullet which, not having been able to find 
its way out by the muzzle, had forcibly made an 
aperture for itself. The value of this formidable weapon 
must, however, have been considerably diminished, 
owing to the circumstance of its possessor having no 
ammunition. These amiable and warlike Arabs refused 
to give us any information or to enter into conversation 
at all. Mohommed Cadderab called them by the name 
of an animal to which all Mohommedans have an 
invincible repugnance : they only grunted, and this 
circumstance, I have no doubt, tended to confirm him 
in his opinion. 

In about an hour, from one of the high summits we 
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could see the plain, up among the rocks, where the 
wells of Om-Badr were situated. 

The plain, only half a mile distant from the foot of 
the mountain on wdiich we stood, presented an interesting 
sight. Its surface as far as we could see was crowded 
with animals. Flocks of black sheep and goats, and 
large herds of brown cattle mixed with white and gray 
of the thousands of camels, gave the scene a piebald and 
variegated appearance. Through a gorge leading from 
the higher plains to the westward, a long and continuous 
stream of camels was slowly descending, its white con- 
tinuity broken, here and there, by strings of cattle and 
sheep. Several large tents were visible on some low 
sand-hills at the top of the pass along which our own 
caravan was approaching from the valley below, soon to 
add its little mite to the numbers on the plain. Before 
long a row of our tents began to appear, and we came 
down from our height and were soon in the midst of the 
crowd. 

Mohommed Iffendi, the lieutenant of Engineers, had 
started off with his note-book directly on his arrival, 
glad of the opportunity to distinguish himself in collect- 
ing statistics, the more especially as his services had not 
been required since our departure from Sotaire. The 
following were the notes he made and handed to me 
soon after I came into camp : — 

“ Men, 1,050 ; women, 2,100 ; boys and girls, 3,000 ; 
horses, 50; oxen, 160; sheep, 2,400; goats, 1,850; 
camels, 60,000 — every day 10,000 come down to drink ; 
wells, 500. 

“Eaces of Arabs — ^Hamr, Maganeen, Beni-Hamran.” 
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I thanked him for the information, which I took every 
means of verifying, and found pretty correct. 

The name Beni-Hamran, “ sons of the Hamran,*' 
struck me as rather singular. The home of the Hamran 
Arabs is on the other side of the Nile, bordering on 
Abyssinia. Sir S. Baker alludes to them as the “ Sword 
Hunters,” and speaks in terms of admiration of their 
unrivalled dexterity in hunting all kinds of beasts with 
the sword only. I mentioned this circumstance to 
Mohommed Eflfendi, and pointed out on the map the site 
of the Hamran or Swoi’d Hunter Arabs. He suggested 
we should go and have a talk with the shiekh. We found 
the old man squatted on the ground smoking his 
“chibook,” and surrounded with camels and cattle, 
some of them at times so close that there was scarcely 
room for us to seat ourselves without fear of being 
trampled upon. As we came up and saluted he did not 
rise, a very unusual thing in an Arab. The fact was, 
our caravan was attended by Arabs of the Kabbabbeesh 
tribe, with whom the Hamr and the allied sub-tribes 
had long carried on bitter war. The old gentleman did 
not like the company in which we travelled. We, 
however, selected comfortable places by his side, and 
Mohommed Effendi started the following conversation : 

“ Salaam Aleycoom.” 

“ Aleycoom es salaam.” 

“There are many peoples round the wells, very rich 
and powerful.” 

“ Yes, three tribes, all powerful and strict followers of 
the Prophet. He (the speaker) was the father of one of 
the tribes.” 
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“ Did the people wander much over the earth ? ” 

“ Yes, over the whole earth, to Darfoor, to Wadai, 
and further to the west ; to Khordofan and far to the 
south, where Allah was not known, to the Kafrs (heathen) 
for slaves.” 

“ Did they ever go to the north among the Khahbab- 
beesh as far as the river ? ” 

“ They had had many great wars with the Khabbab- 
beesh, but they were now brothers. Yes, they went to 
the river, but very seldom.” 

“ Where were the fathers of the Beni-Hamran ? ” 

“ The fathers were with Allah.” 

I told him a great traveller had seen the Hamran 
tribe on the far side of the river on the borders of the 
Habeshi. 

“Was the great traveller a Beni-Hamran ? ” 

“No.” 

“ Was he a friend of mine ? ” 

“No.” 

“Then he must be wrong. The Hamran Arabs did 
not cross the river. How could the camels cross ? and 
what would be the good of crossing ? There was plenty 
of food for the camels here.” 

“ But as the Hamran were at this day on the other 
side of the river, perhaps the Beni-Hamran had left 
their fathers many years ago to be independent.” 

“ The Beni-Hamran had always been independent 
and free, and owners of many slaves ; and no Arab 
quarrels with his fathers.” 

At this point the conversation came to an abrupt 
termination. The old man rose from his seat, knocked 
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the ashes out of his pipe, and, -without -wishing either of 
us “ good-day,” walked slowly off, and, winding his 
course among the crowd of camels, was soon lost to our 
sight. 

The question of genealogy which I was so anxious to 
solve remained, as far as I was concerned, a question 
still. Whether other of the shiekhs hnew anything of the 
matter is more than I can tell ; hut all of whom I made 
inquiries told me about as much as the unceremonious 
old boor who had just walked off, and that was — nothing. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


“ Little Bo Beep he lost his sheep.” 


Nursery Bhymes. 


OM-BABB. 

Confiding animals.-A threat.-Our reply.-The Hamr Arabs.- 
The Hakeem.-Hard bargains.-His patients.-His farm.- 
Serenading.— TraveUmg merehants.-The Hamr eamp.-A 
prescription.— A long ride. 

gY one o’clock or half-past on the morning of our 
arrival at Om-Badr the ten thousand camels and 
0 her animals, having finished their potations, had all 
cleared away from the wells to the valleys among the 
rocks to the west, and we saw no more of them until 
morning, at sunrise, when they again came down to 

We had pitched our camp on the plain not very far 
from the wells, but the camels arriving fast and numerous 
began to incommode us by too close proximity to the 
tent-iopes, tumbling over them and endangering the 
perpendicularity of the tents. The goats and sheep 
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■were eTen more troublesome; many of them walked 
right into the tent to share "with us the shelter from 
the sun, -while others sought the shade outside and lay 
down close against the canvas. As we required our 
tents for our own use and not for that of these confiding 
animals, we decided to move quarters to a more desir- 
able locality, for all our efforts to keep out the goats 
and sheep, or to drive off the camels, were not of the 
least avail. As soon as the crowd had moved away we 
selected a site on the north side of the plain, and shifted 
camp a short distance up the gentle slope, of a hill where 
■we were not likely to be molested. 

In the course of the afternoon a large number of 
Arabs, armed with spears and swords, came down in a 
, body, and sent word by one of our drivers that we must 

“ depart that night, and that they would prevent our 

drinking at their wells. As this was a matter of life or 
death to us, it can easily be conceived that we did not 
comply with their demand : it was, however, necessary 
to come to an immediate understanding on a fixed and 
satisfactory basis. We sent back word that we did not 
wish to be interfered with or to interfere with them, but 
that if they attempted to annoy us we should be com- 
pelled to take measures in our own defence, and should 
prevent them and their animals from using the wells 
during the time of our stay ; nevertheless, if the shiehks 
of the tribe would come to the camp we should be glad 
to talk the matter over. Meantime our sixteen soldiers 
and the two sergeants were drawn up in martial array, 
with Mohommed, the commander-in-chief, strutting 
about m the front. Their appeai’ance was dangerbus 
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and produced its effect ; the shiekhs came into camp, we 
invited them into the tents, gave them good coffee and 
tolerable cigars, and they informed us, with perfect 
gravity, that they had only sent word that we were not 
to drink all the water. To this condition, with gravity 
less perfect than theirs, we unhesitatingly agreed, and 
a lasting friendship was at once begun and continued 
as long as we remained in the neighbourhood. I 
noticed, however, that my old friend, the shiekh of the 
Beni-Hamran, did not put in an appearance ; he was, 
it afterv^ards appeared, thoroughly ashamed of himself. 
The Hamr are the richest of all the nomads in this 
part of Africa, far exceeding in numbers the nomad 
portion of the Kabbabbeesh, and almost eq[ually the 
■whole of that tribe including the settlers on the banks 
of the Nile. They also roam over a great extent of 
territory. The Kabbabbeesh seldom go further south 
than Bagghareeyeh, although, in peaceful times, they 
are not considered trespassers at Om-Badr, The Hamr, 
however, fix their temporary homes sometimes at Om- 
Badr, sometimes in the west of Darfoor, and sometimes 
in the extreme south of Khordofan, where much inter- 
marrying and concubinage with the negro tribes stiU 
further to the south has markedly impaired their purity 
as an Arab race. 

Om-Badr has always been a favourite resting-place. 
Until the year, before our arrival it was outside Egyp- 
tian territory and free from taxation ; the altered state 
of affairs, consequent on the annexation of Darfoor, had 
only been practically communicated to the Hamr round 
the wells shortly before our arrival, and the disagree- 
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able frame of mind in wbicb we found them may have 
been mainly dne to this cause. Their ill-feeling 
towards us did not, however, last long. Through some 
channel the knowledge reached them that a “ Hakeem ” 
was with us in the camp, and this fact at once secured 
for us the friendship of the whole tribe. 

A doctor in the East, especially among Mohommedans, 
moves about in a surrounding of respect amounting 
almost to adoration. An ignorant and abject worship 
equal to that which the illiterate of the dark ages 
offered to a priesthood almost as illiterate as themselves 
is, in the East, now lavished ten times over upon any 
Bob Sawyer who elects to wander away sufficiently 
far from civilisation. In Lower Egypt which, without 
doing violence to truth, may be said to be not far 
removed from a state approaching semi-civilisation. Bob 
Sawyer is to a very great extent played out. Amongst 
the Fellaheen, with their thousand different kinds of ills, 
he is still a great personage, and may, perhaps, reap a 
tolerable harvest ; but in Cairo and Alexandria, and the 
larger towns, he is estimated at his just value, and only 
meets with the same courtesy that is vouchsafed to 
ordinary mortals. It is in the far-off desert among the 
wondering and superstitious Arabs that the word 
“ Hakeem ” exercises its magic power. Often sick, 
often diseased, or maimed by accident, the only resource 
the poor Arab has is prayer. Perhaps if the shiekh, or 
any father of the tribe, is able to read, he may select 
from the Koran a suitable passage and give it to the 
patient, copied out on a piece of consecrated paper, to 
chew and swallow; other treatment there is none. 
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The advent of a doctor at Om-Badr was therefore a 
great event, and on the morning following our arrival 
patients flocked in crowds to his tent. The “ Hakeem 
Ingleesi” ranks amongst the Arabs before all others. 
Two pairs of Aberdeen tartan trousers, hanging on the 
tent-ropes to air, suggested to these benighted people no 
hint that the “ Hakeem ” was, perhaps, not strictly 
entitled to be called “ Ingleesi,” and the offer of two or 
three dozen empty bottles marked “ Glenliva,t whisky,” 
offered in exchange for as many fowls, or an equivalent 
in sheep, afforded them no information that he hailed 
from that part of the British kingdom whose inhabitants 
are famed alike for driving hard bargains, and for 
distilling and drinking the mellow fluid which had not 
long ago formed the contents of the bottles. 

Trade commenced at once and very briskly; each 
bottle was carefully held up to the light to see that it 
contained no flaw. The corks, which had been religiously 
preserved, as they materially enhance the value of the 
bottles, were alternately fitted in and withdrawn ; and 
the beauties of the labels, radiant in silver and gold, 
were duly pointed out by the doctor, and expatiated upon 
in eloquent language, which elicited an admiration almost 
bordering on the unbounded. The scrutiny at length 
complete, an equal number of fowls was brought, and, 
after minute examination of them each, the bargain was 
concluded. 

The patients were nearly all women, all of the semi- 
or full negro type, more or less pronounced. The Hamr 
keep their thoroughbred Arab wives at home in seclusion ; 
they have not many of them, and they prize them 
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accordingly; they treat them with tenderness and regard, 
and ill every respect like ladies. To he a Hainr wife is 
a lot envied by many of the women of other tribes. 

Most of the patients brought them encumbrances, 
infants in arms— not in arms— strapped to the back; 
children, of from one to two years old, held by the 
hand, walking barefooted over the stones, and grown 
girls of eleven or twelve who came down with their 
mothers to see the “Hakeem Ingleesi.” 

The story of the pains of all these people was long 
and varied : many of their ailments were real, some 
imaginary; some mentionable, others not ; some curable, 
others past hope ; some known, others never hitherto 
heard of. 

One of the women at a time was admitted into the 
tent; the fee per visit was half a sheep, half a goat, or 
nine fowls ; no dead meat to be considered legal tender. 
Two women, the one ailing, the other not, possessed of 
a sheep between them, would club their halves together 
and hand over the united living fee for the pleasure of 
seeing and of being treated by the “ Hakeem.” 

The treatment was not much varied ; one woman had 
a wen, another was lame, a third suffered much from 
toothache ; a dose of castor-oil, a little pyretic saline, or 
a few pills, sent them away relieved, if not in body, at 
least in mind. 

The doctor was rapidly accumulating a large farm. 

Later on in the afternoon the patients came down 
with their musical instruments and serenaded their 
benefactor; their theme was his praise, the song the 
usual monotonous drone. Mohommed Effendi made, at 
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W request, some notes of the words, which I gi.e as 
literally as possible below : ^ 

“ The Hakeem came among us ; 

The Hakeem is good and wise ; 

The Hakeem will do us good ; 

Allah sent us the Hakeem. 

We see the Hakeem’s face ; 

His face is as the moon ; 

He will always be remembered ; 

Oiu' children see his face. 

The Hakeem came from far, 

Prom the ‘ Bahr ’ * to ciu-e oiu- pain ; 

We cannot forget his face ; 

Allah sent us the Hakeem. 

The sun shines on his path, 

Tlie moon on his tent at night ; 

He will always be remembered,’ 

He has done oiu* children good.” 

The lieutenant read very much more in the same 
pnmitiTC and not unpoetic strain. He deToted aU the 
a emoon to hstenmg to and reporting the song, which 
was by no means continuous; it was, of course 
“d-promptu,- and, although the same ideas occurred 

Sr ™ 

The profesmonal rtsits were repeated next momino 

dexoteTI “* each afternoon was 

dexoted to music and song, while the Hakeem sat 

snn ing m his tent, smoked his long <• chibook " and 
did his utmost to emu tv a i • i i ’ 

exchaudrpd fn. ^ he aftenvards 

for a fowl. By the time we were ready to 


* The Nile, or the sea. 
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proceed on our journey, lie had earned by bottles and 
fees so many sheep, goats, and fowls, that it. was quite 
impossible for us to carry water for them to drink ; he 
was therefore constrained to leave them behind in charge 
of one of the shiekhs. Neither the doctor, nor any one 
of us, ever again saw that shiekh, or those sheep, goats, 
and fowls. 

Little Bo Peep had lost liis sheep. 

The tents, which, as I mentioned in chapter viii., 
were pitched on the sand-hills at the top of the pass by 
which our caravan approached from the Wady Milkh, 
belonged to travelling merchants from Old Dongola, on 
the way to El Easher, who had followed the same route 
as ourselves. The merchants, whose camels had only been 
hired to carry them as far as Om-Badr, had been here 
for fifty days haggling with the Hamr about the price of 
others. The value of time counted with them for 
nothing, and they told us they intended, if necessary, to 
remain fifty days longer, on the chance of finding camels 
going that way. Fourteen dollars was the price they 
offered per camel to El Fasher ; this, however, the Arabs 
refused to accept, although they were willing to sell 
camels at ten dollars a piece. What arrangement was 
ultimately come to I do not know ; but, from their not 
arriving at El Fasher during the time we were there, 
I have reason to believe that they continued at Om-Badr 
for three weeks or a month at least. 

The camp, or temporary village, where the Hamr had 
made their home, two or three miles away, consisted 
of tents, probably a thousand in number, extending 
for a length of more than a mile on each side of two 
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nearly parallel valleys, both debouching into the plain of 
Om-Badr. The tents were erected with more view to 
comfort and seclusion than those of the Kabbabbeesh at 
Sotaire ; three rows of poles, the highest in the centre, 
formed the supports, and the covering was securely 
fastened down on three sides to pegs in the ground. 
The outline of the roof, two hanging curves, gave the 
tents the form which has influenced the architecture of 
many eastern nations, seen in the pagodas of the 
Mongols in China, and in the kiosks of the Turks in 
Europe, and sometimes imitated in the roofs of the 
summer-houses in our gardens at home. 

For miles round the camp in all directions, the large 
herds, attended by the children, browsed on the slopes 
of the hills, and in the hollows and valleys. On the 
occasion of my visit one afternoon, only three or four 
camels, and as many cattle, were in the camp, left at 
home invalided, in charge of a mouldering Arabess 
learned in pathology. Charms were hung from the necks 
of the sick animals, and a mess of crushed “ duchn ” (a 
grain grown in Darfoor), prepared with milk, was given 
them for food, in which a verse from the Koran, cut into 
little bits, was stirred up to ensure the speedy and lasting 
efiieacy of the treatment. The old lady repeated to me 
the verse used on this occasion, and assured me it had 
never been known to fail in curing all diseases to which 
camels and cattle are subject. I 'give the translation I 
made at the time : “ Thanks to Allah, for He made the 
whole world, the earth, and the sky, and the light, and 
the darkness. Those who know not Allah consider other 
gods the same. He has made you of clay, and has 
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written how long you shall live. Only He knows how 
long ; you know not, and do not beheve.” I was after- 
wards informed that the above lines form the commence- 
ment of chapter vi. of the Koran, and that that chapter 
is specially devoted to the subject of cattle. 

In my wanderings through the camp I was well 
received by all, the general desire evidently being to 
atone for their previous bad behaviour. In one case I 
was pressed to share in a repast, the inducement offered 
being a large piece of roast beef ; but knowing that, 
except on occasions of great festivities — such as a 
marriage or a funeral — an ox is never killed by these 
Arabs, unless to save it from a speedily approaching 
natural end, I declined the proffered kindness, and 
walked home to the tents to partake of my own humble 
meal. 

On March 6th we finished our sketch-map fiom 
Sotaire, the barometrical readings were reduced, and the 
proposed centre-line was drawn on for the guidance of 
the Khartoom party, who would be expected to carry 
their work as far as Om-Badr, where we should join 
them with our own work on our way back. One of our 
Arabs, whose “ hygeem ” we knew to be a good one, 
was despatched with the map, and with letters for 
England, back to Sotaire, thence to travel in a straight 
lines towards Khartoom, to find, if possible, the party 
which was then working on that branch line. He went 
away alone with a sldn of water on one side of his camel, 
and a skin of “ doura ” on the other. He reached 
Sotaire, a distance of nearly three hundred miles, in five 
days, and in two days more discovered those of whom he 
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had been sent in quest, about a hundred miles further 
on, midway between Sotaire and Khartoom. Resting a 
day for a reply to our message, he rode in two days to 
Khartoom, a further distance of eighty miles, posted our 
letters to England, and started off on his return journey. 
He joined us in El Easher, twenty- seven days after his 
departure from Om-Badr, having travelled in that time 
a distance of over eleven hundred miles on the same 
animal. He had not once replenished his skin of 
' “ doura,” which held about three gallons, and which 
still contained two or three handfuls on his arrival at 
El Easher on the afternoon of 2nd April. 


OHAPTEE X. 


“ I ’ll tell you a story 
Of Jack and Manory.” 


FROM OM-BADR TO KARNAC. 

A rongli journey* — A shot at an ostrich.— Mohommed Gadderdb. 
— Mohommed Ehanem. — A strange story. — A narrow 
escape. — Karnac. — The school. — The tame ostrich. — Cnlti- 
yation. 

qk the morning of March 7th we continued our 
journey in two sections, each on its way to meet 
again at Orgoodt, where the routes join. 

The Wady Milkh may correctly be described as 
beginning in the plain opposite Om-Badr. Three Talleys 
here unite to form it : the “ Wady Amees ” from the 
south, the “ Wady Zancore ” from the south-west, and 
the “ Wady AiTedeeb ” from the west. Two ranges of 
rocks, the Zancore on the east, and the Zayenat on the 
west, divide the central of these valleys from the other 
two, which are of less importance than, the Wady 
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Zancore, and rise only ten or fifteen miles before the 
junction of them all three takes place 

The route I followed with my companion skirted the 
northern slope of the Zayenat, and the other section 
travelled by Fogah, Mushanger, and Massarah. 

On our left was the range of rocks, varying from five 
to ten miles in width and from one hundred to four 
hundred feet in general height, and broken up into a 
thousand beautiful and fantastic shapes. Seven lofty 
summits, Zaint Om-Badr, Zaint Anooba, Zaint er Khan- 
nam, Zaint Atshan, Zaint es Semhah, Zaint Om-Sharb, 
and Zaint Adderb or Megzaam, each about a thousand 
feet high, nearly equi-distant, and closely resembling 
each other in appearance, form a very imposing feature 
in the landscape, and give the name to the Zayenat 
range, which terminates in the last-named mountain, 
and joins the Seroog range, a continuation of the 
Zancore, at a distance of about forty- five miles from 
Om-Badr. At the top of Zaint Atshan is a natural 
reservoir, whence the name of the mountain, “ Atshan ” 
or “ thirsty.” It fills during the rains, and the water 
lasts for some time after, and is frequently resorted to 
by the cattle and camels feeding at that season in the 
Wady Zancore, whence it is easily approachable. 

On my right, after we had crossed the Wady Arredeeb, 
stretched, as far as we could see, a rough expanse of 
country, intersected by numerous low ridges of granite 
and quartz, and broken up by as many “ khors,” or dry 
watercourses, with directions towards every point of the 
compass, and leading nowhere but into the sand. All 
this ground was pretty thickly covered with mimosas of 
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various kinds, the “kitter ” with its claw-like thorns being 
the most plentiful. On the sides of some of the larger 
“khors,” where the brown bushes were thickest, a 
solitary “ ziraflfa ” tree sometimes reared its pale green 
head, or a small cluster of leafless “ gangalooses,” 
though of stunted growth, towered higher still, and 
somewhat broke the monotonous and ugly evenness. 

Our journey over this part of the route was slow. To 
avoid the almost impassable hush below, . the caravan 
travelled, when possible, on the stony slopes of the 
rocks where, however, the bushes were perhaps only a 
little less dense. When a descent was unavoidable, 
which was not seldom the case, many a load was 
dragged by the interlaced branches from the camels’ 
backs, causing delay and serious damage; and, what 
was worse, many a water-skin was torn and the precious 
contents lost. The camels suffered much, many from 
sore feet, many from lacerated sides, but all went on 
unmurmuringly. Not so the drivers, who, though they 
took care of their own skins, growled at the injury done 
to their water-skins. The loss of the water itseK they did 
not care for, they helped themselves to that which was 
in our tins. As they were thirsty, it was under the 
circumstances, perhaps, pardonable. I was not sorry 
when on the morning of the fourth day we reached the 
camel-track from Fogah to Karnac — the first sign of a 
camel -track we had seen since our departure from Old 
Dongola. 

Late In the afternoon of the second day of this 
journey, while in the neighbourhood of Zaint Atshan, 
we saw, about three hundred yards off, two stately 
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full-grown ostriclies walking slowly, side ky side, in the 
siiruly bed of one of the numerous “ khors ” 

My companion stalked them to within about a hundred 
and fifty yards and fired. The shot was a fraction of a 
second too late ; they saw him, and away they went, 
running, leaping, flapping their wings, stumbling blindly 
against the trees, falling down, standing for a moment 
still, then inshing off in another direction, and some- 
times making directly for us, when, discovering their 
mistake, they would turn and go off again faster and 
more madly than ever, jumping over the bushes and 
rolling over each other as they fell on the other side. I 
watched them for a long time, during which they never 
ceased their wild and headlong flight, and they were 
only hidden from my view when the horizontal rays fell 
directly on their path, which was towards the setting 
sun. 

From a professed ostrich-hunter whom I afterwards 
met at El Fasher, I learned that these birds when first 
seared shut their eyes and run in any direction, some- 
times even towards the object of their dread, stumbling 
over anything that may be in their way, and that when 
after a short time they partially recover their scattered 
senses, and open their eyes, they invariably make for 
some prominent object, such as a mountain or a tree, or 
often towards the sun when near the horizon; some- 
thing seems to be necessary for them on which to fix 
their eyes to enable them to keep anything like a direct 
line. This circumstance is taken advantage of by the 
hunters, who, if in the open country there is nothing 
likely to afford a guide for the birds on which to direct 
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their flight, will erect some strildng-looking object for 
the purpose, where some of the hunting party, concealed 
near it, make an easy bag of the Taluable prey. 

The camel-track was well trodden and, though in 
parts not quite free from “ kitter ” bushes and larger 
trees, had eyidently been used from time immemorial. 
It lay through that part of the country where the 
vegetation was densest, and on each of its sides the 
trees and scrub formed an almost impenetrable wall. 
Only at occasional intervals could anything of the sur- 
rounding country be seen, and I was forced, for hours 
together, to give up all idea of making sketches, and 
walked my camel slowly behind those of the guide and 
lunch soldier, who rode side by side and chatted as they 
went. 

Each of these men was, in his way, a character. 
Mohommed Gadderab, the guide, was of the Khabbab- 
beesh tribe, and a settler on the banks of the Nile not 
far from Old Dongola, where he possessed a little land, 
a small house, a wife, and two little girls, three cows, a 
few sheep, and a mother who looked after the wife and 
children, and was responsible to Mm for their proper 
behaviour during his absence. In addition to these 
evidences of prosperity he owned some ten or twelve 
camels, which we had hired of him for the journey to 
El Easher, and for which he received a little extra pay 
in consideration of his knowing the road and serving as 
guide. Unlike the generality of Arabs, who wear their 
heads bare, he wore a date basket tied by the handles 
under the chin with a rope not less than half an inch in 

diameter ; the long ends were thrown over his shoulders, 
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aod mingled graceMly with the folds of his di-aperj. 
The object of this head-dress was not protection from the 
sun but to keep his head mm and to prevent him from 
ca c ung cold. He suffered much from an ominous 
consumptive cough, and seemed to know that he was 
not long for this world, for when on our return to Old 
Dongola after the work was done, I expressed a hope 
hat we should see each other again at some unknom 
future time, he pointed to the graves on the borders of 
the desert, and said : “ You must go and look for me 
there.” ^ He was very inteUigent, faithful, honest, and 
regular in his devotions. Each morning, when he came 
to my tent with the riding-camels ready to start, his 
forehead was marked with a patch of sand about the 
size of half-a-crown, showing that he had prayed and 
had bowed his head down to the very earth in strict 
obedience to the injunctions of his Prophet. He had 
only once before made the journey from Old Dongola 
to El Fasher, and although the route was often very 
intricate, he was never at fault. He knew the names 
not only of the districts and principal mountain ranges 
and valleys, but of nearly every single hill possessed of 
a designation at all, and when it had none, did not 
obhgingly invent one for it, as guides often do, probably 
inking that one name is as good as another. 

Mohommed Rhannem, as far as intelligence was con- 
cerned, was a complete contrast to the guide, and for 
dull stohd sfopidity, without doing any injustice to my 
numerous friends and acquaintances, I may indisputably 
award him the first place. To say he was dilnest 
would be a wide departure from the truth, but to call 
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him an honest man, in the active sense of the word 
“ honest,” would be almost as absurd as to speak of an 
honest ostrich, an honest mule, or an honest camel. 
Similarly he was faithful only in the sense of not being 
faithless. In addition to these estimable quahties he 
possessed a remarkable fondness for hearing himself 
talk, and the channel in wmich his loquacity usually 
flowed was the narration of stories, partly imagined, 
partly remembered, and wholly absurd. In camp or on 
his journey he would seek out an audience, whether of 
twenty or thirty or of one only was to him immaterial ; 
he would then commence a narrative as interminable as 
it was inconsistent, until he got so inextricably mixed 
up that he was fain to leave ofi“ suddenly and commence 
another, equally confused and ridiculous. 

On the present occasion, as I rode behind him and 
the guide, he was as usual telling a story to which the 
guide listened and put an occasionah question when the 
subject interested him, and to which I, having nothing 
better to do, listened too. The story went something 
like this: — 

“ A very great number of years ago ” — 

“How many?” 

“ A million — there lived a great and glorious Sultan.” 

“Where?” 

“ Perhaps Cairo. He had many wives.” 

“How many?” 

“ Pour thousand.” Here he commenced giving their 
names, and had enumerated about a dozen when the 
guide told him to go on with the story. 

“ Many as were his wives he had more children still 
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giTen to liim by Allab, and slaves from all parts of the 
world to serve him and his wives and his children.” 

“ Go on.” 

“ Some of the children were boys and some were 
girls ; the boys were all strong and warlike, and the 
girls beautiful, and married to kings who were subjects 
of the great Sultan. Numerous as were his children, 
they were not to be compared in numbers with his army, 
wliich marched conquering over all the earth. It was 
armed with cannons and rifles, and none of the Christian 
nations could stand against it.” 

Here there was an interruption of the story. 
Mohammed Ehannem leant over the camel and 
unstrapped the Remington rifle slung at its side, inserted 
a cartridge, and proceeded to explain the superiority of 
the breech-loading system, and finished by handing it 
over to the guide to examine and approve of. The latter 
handled the weapon in such an extraordinary manner 
that I began to be afraid lest some accident should 
occur, and shouted : 

“ Take care, 0 foolish son of a mad buffalo.” 

The soldier snatched the rifle from him, and turning 
sharply round fired it off without looking. The ball 
passed within six inches, more or less, of my helmet, 
and indisposed me to listen to any more of the story. 
After using some language which, until quite recent 
times, would have been considered unparliamentary, and 
which moreover the soldier could not understand, I 
ordered him off his camel and told him to serve up lunch. 

During lunch and afterwards the story went on, mixed 
up with a thousand extraneous and incongruous incidents. 
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It seemed to resolve itself into a history of the Crimean 
war from a Mohommedan pomt of view. Three 
Christian vassal-states helped the Sultan to chastise a 
fourth, who was rebellious and insolent. The chastise- 
ment completed, the tribute reimposed and the rejoicings 
finished, the faithful vassal states were suitably rewarded, 
and to each of their loyal rulers presents were sent — 
twenty of the most beautiful wives of the great, good, 
wise and powerful Sultan. One of the states being, 
however, ruled by a queen, the twenty wives were 
presented to her Grand Vizier. I could scarcely help 
smiling at this extraordinary termination. As Lord 
Palmerston was Premier at that time, I suppose the 
twenty beautiful ladies fell to his envied lot, and, from 
his well-known generosity, have no doubt that he dis- 
tributed them fairly amongst his successful commanders 
in the field and the members of his cabinet who aided 
him in his war against Holy Eussia for the benefit of 
tlie “ irreclaimable and unspeakable Turk.” I sin- 
cerely trust all these recipients of his bounty may live 
long to enjoy his gift. 

After two or three hours’ journey on the morning of 
the 11th, we reached Karnac, the first village we had 
yet come to which contained a settled population. We 
were all, more or less, in a state of dilapidation. I 
especially had not escaped. My camel, a half-bred 
“ hygeem,” irritated by the constant tearing of the thorns 
at his sides, had made a sudden turn with me into the 
thickest part of the bush, whence I was not extricated 
without great trouble and considerable injury to my face 
and hands. 
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The well at Karnac (there is but one) is, like those at 
Om-Badr, situated in a plain surrounded on ail sides by 
hills of various heights; those on the west, towards 
which our route now lay, are the highest, and form the 
commencement of an extensive plateau trending west- 
ward and northward. The village is built on the 
northern slopes of the plain, and consists of “ tackles,” 
beehive-shaped huts, constructed of the branches of 
trees deeply set into the ground in a circle of ten or 
twelve feet in diameter, drawn together, and fastened 
at the top, and firmly interlaced with “ duchn ” stalks.* 
The interior affords perfect protection from the sun and 
rain, and the most violent storm of wind can seldom do 
more than temporarily bend the structure before its 
blast. In addition to these “ tuckles,” there are a few 
square structures — upright sticks, interlaced with stalks 
and loosely covered with mats or skins sewn together. 

Trom personal inquiries, made in the village, I am 
able to lay before the reader the following valuable 
statistics relating to this important place : — 

Men, 68 ; women and girls, 177 ; boys, 43 ; 
donkeys, 25 ; sheep, 433 ; cows, 134. 

The people are of the Sayadeeyeh race of Arabs, and, 
being settlers, own no camels. 


* “ An Andaman hut may be considered the rudest attempt of 
the human species to secure shelter from the weather. It consists 
of a few sticks, fastened together at the top, the other end being 
fixed in the ground. A thatch composed of branches and leaves 
completes the structure.” — “A Visit to the Andaman Islands,” 
Good Words, May 1866 . The similarity of the structures of two 
peoples so distant is somewhat remarkable. 


FEOM OM-BADE TO KAENAO. lOfi 

The village possesses a school — one of the square 
structures — to which I paid a visit. There was no 
schoolmaster and only one pupil— who, when I saw him, 
was engaged in copying a verse from the Koran written 
in large characters on a wooden tablet of the same size 
and shape as our common school-slates. He was writing 
in ink with an ordinary stylus on a tablet like that on 
which the original was traced ; his copy was fairly good, 
but his progress was very slow, each word taking many 
minutes to form. That he was ignorant of what he was 
writing, I was convinced from the fact of the original 
and his own work being both upside down. He seemed 
melancholy and stupid, and had been sent to school as a 
punishment, the only reason, I was given to understand, 
for which pupils ever attend. The inference is obvious, 
those in Darfoor who can read and write must have 
misconducted themselves in their childhood, and, from 
the paucity of those possessed of these accomplishments, 
the conclusion follows that the youth of this nation are 
generally well behaved. 

In a cage, adjacent to the school, and differing from it 
only in having no covering, was an ostrich stripped of 
its plumes. These birds are kept for the profit that the 
sale of their feathers yields, and are generally quite tame, 
wandering about as they please. This one, however, 
was jumping and flapping his featherless wings in his 
endeavours to get out of the cage, and seemed ex- 
tremely melancholy and stupid, like the poor pupil in 
the school next door. From the circumstance of the 
bird’s having not a vestige of a feather on his body, 
I concluded, perhaps not without reason, that the time 
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for plucking was shortly before our arriyal, namely, 
about January or February, There are generally two 
or three of these birds in each Tillage ; they are one 
of the chief sources of wealth to the inhabitants. 

The ground round the Tillage, as well as that on 
the southern side of the plain, is planted with 
duchn, only the stubble of which remained, the 
grain hawng been gathered in shortly after the ter- 
mination of the rainy season. With the exception of 
one or two small patches grown with cotton, there 
seemed to be no other crop. 


CHAPTER XI. 


“ This is the house that Jack built.” 


KAENAO TO ORGOODT. 

The well at Kaniac. — Boota. — Fi-iendly ostriches,— Broosli. — The 
shiekh and the frymg-pan.— A visit to a “ tuckle. — A novel 
banking accoiuit. — “ Tobes.” — “ Merissa.” — An universal 
genius. — A little letter. — My victory.— Abiad. — Hyenas. — 
Vnltoes. — Scorpions. — Spiders. 

rjiHE well at Kamae is the widest and deepest in 
Darfoor. With the exception of twelve feet of 
superimposed sandy soil, it is sunk through solid sand- 
stone rock; its width is from nine to ten feet, and its 
depth, to the surface of the water, two hundred and 
eighty feet. When and by whom made, is a mystery ; it 
is however certain that the present inhabitants of 
Darfoor have neither the energy nor the skill for such a 
piece of work, and, moreover, they do not possess the 
necessary tools. The well itself bears evidence of age ; 
the four timbers, trunks of trees, originally placed flat 
one on each of the four edges of what was once the top 
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of the well, are still there, and are worn in many parts 
nearly through by the friction of the ropes used in 
drawing the water. As each set of timbers in course of 
time became useless another set was placed above it, to 
be in turn sawn nearly through in a hundred different 
places. There are fifteen of these sets, one above the 
other, each of which has served its time for several 
years. The wood used is the hardest gum tree (sont), 
on which a sharp knife will scarcely make a mark. Sup- 
posing each set of timbers to last only for twenty years, 
the minimum age of the well would be three hundred 
years. I have, however, been told that this wood will 
easily stand for fifty years. 

The soldiers and some of the drivers sat on the 
ground round the weU, mending the water-skins with 
needles and pack-thread. The remainder of the men, 
assisted by the villagers, drew water for the camels ; 
there being, however, but one well, the process was 
slow, and only about half the number of the animals had 
drunk before night. As food was very scarce in the 
neighbourhood, owing to so much of the ground having 
been cleared for cultivation, I decided to go on with our 
journey next day to Boota, only three hours distant, where 
the remainder of the camels could drink, and where food 
for them was plentiful. Our road lay to the west, over a 
spur of the mountains, up one valley and down another, the 
Wady es Sayal, at the bottom of which lies Boota, very 
picturesquely placed, with the rocks, Gebel Bobei, on the 
north covered to their tops with thorn-bushes, and an 
extensive hummocky plain to the south. Like Karnac, 
Boota has but one well, cut through the rock to a depth 
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of one hundred and fifty feet ; and, judging from the 
number of timbers that have been nearly worn through 
by the friction of the ropes, of even greater antiquity. 
That part of it between the lowest timbers and the 
surface of the sandstone, a depth of twenty feet, is built 
in with stone, not cemented, but extremely well laid 
and certainly very different from anything the people 
seem able to do at present, when their architecture 
reaches the limit of its splendour in the “ tuckle ” and 
the mud walls of the Sultan’s palace at El Pasher. The 
number of inhabitants in Boota is three hundred and 
fifteen, possessing among them two hundred and forty 
sheep, one hundred and fifty cows, and one tame ostrich. 
In addition to “ duchn ” they grow “ doura ” and cotton, 
and have two looms in the village, where a cloth similar 
to that of Gld Dongola is woven. 

On the following morning we left Boota early, as the 
journey before us was a long one. The camels travelled 
light, as we were not now compelled to carry water for 
more than a day, the villages on our route being not 
more than a day’s journey apart. From the rocks on 
the right, which we often chmbed, we saw one or two 
villages among the scrub hidden from view white we 
were on the path below. Twice on the path we came 
upon a featherless ostrich from a neighbouring village, 
out on a foraging expedition. One of these joined our 
caravan and marched side by side with the camels ; 
finding it impossible to drive him away, we were 
obliged to give him in charge of the authorities on our 
arrival at Broosh the same evening. 

Broosh lies a little off the track among the scattered 
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rocks to the right. It has three -wells, and is larger 
than any village we had yet come to. The population 
is three hundred and eighty-two, with cattle, sheep, 
donkeys and ostriches amounting to nearly fifteen 
hundred. A market is held twice a week, and is resorted 
to hy the dwellers in the few -villages scattered over the 
plain. Business was not quite finished on my arrival ; 
nothing, however, remained to be sold but about half an 
ounce of green tobacco and some six or seven dry 
bamias (small vegetables), the property of a supremely 
hideous old woman, whose ghastly and withered face bad 
probably frightened a-way the customers. 

Returning to the tents, I went to hurry up the cook 
about the dinner, as it was already past our time and no 
cloth was yet laid. I found him in the midst of his 
labours entertaining a handsome and stalwart Foorawee. 
The latter, the shiekh of the village, was examining with 
intense curiosity every utensil in the kitchen, and at the 
moment of my arrival his admiring gaze was riveted on 
a frying-pan -which he held in his hand. He first played 
on it with the fingers of his right hand, and not satisfied 
with the tone elicited, he next handled it as though it 
were a club, and finally laid it down evidently divided in 
his mind as to whether it was a musical instrument or a 
weapon of war. He rose and bowed, and told me he 
had brought a present, two kid skins filled with tobacco. 
These I accepted and offered 'my hand, which he at first 
refused to take, saying his own was black from having 
handled the frying-pan. He washed it very carefully 
with water that Jacoob gave him, and after drying it on 
his wearing apparel gave it to me to shake. 
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I invited liim into the tent and begged him to sit 
down. This he at once did on the carpet, on which I 
offered him a chair. It was quite a novel pleasure to 
watch his child-like delight at everything he saw in the 
tent. His questions were as numerous as bewildering ; 
the folding chairs, and, above all, the folding bedsteads, 
afforded him matter for great marvel and a hundred 
questions. He examined everything carefully, and after 
many inquiries concerning each article, invariably 
finished up by asking whether I had made it. I could 
only say “No,” and after each “no ” I felt that I sank 
lower in his estimation until the end of the examination, 
when it was evident he only looked upon me as a very 
ordinary kind of individual. Dinner arrived shortly, and 
he rose to retire, his last question being, did I make 
the knives and forks ? He begged me to come, after 
dinner, to his “ tuckle ” to taste his “merissa” and 
tobacco, which he assured me were very good, and that 
he should esteem it a great honour if I would accept his 
invitation. 

After dinner I walked over. I had been much amused 
by his conversation, and it was now my turn to put 
questions, and to learn what I could of the manners and 
customs of the people at Darfoor. The entrance to the 
tuckle was about three feet high, and two feet wide, and 
getting inside necessitated going down on hands and 
knees in a very undignified position. The interior was 
in perfect darkness, and I suggested some candles ; these 
he volunteered to go and tell Jacoob to bring, as well as 
a table and chairs, cigars, &c. &c. The furniture of the 
tuckle was not sumptuous ; it consisted of an “ augereb,” 
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on wMch was seated Ms wife, a girl of about sixteen, 
nursing an infant; a few earthenware pots containing 
sour milk, water, and “ merissa” ; a skin or two filled 
with “ duchn,” and two stones for grinding it. Besides 
these there was piled up on one side a heap of dirty blue 
rags, which by no means added to the elegance of the 
appartment, or to the purity of its atmosphere. These 
were current coin of the realm, they were never made 
into clothes, or converted to any other use ; and, until 
the Egyptian occupation, the people had known no other 
kind of money. The rags varied in size from half a 
yard wide, and two or three yards long, to small pieces 
about the size of a sheet of foolscap ; these last counted 
in the market for two piastres tariff, or nearly fivepence, 
and, from the magnitude of the heap, I could readily 
believe my host’s assertion, that this odoriferous banking 
account represented two hundred dollars, or ^40. The 
cloth was not of English manufacture, but was such as 
is woven in Bombay, and had found its way into Darfoor 
through Massowah and lOiartoom. Behind the “ an- 
gereb,” between it and the wall, was a heap of “ tobes,” 
rolls of Manchester cotton cloth of the poorest possible 
kind, such as is never seen in Europe, manufactured 
solely for the “Oriental market”; the trade mark of 
the firm was stamped outside, and in many cases the 
gilt-edged paper ticket was still attached. The “ tobe ” 
is the money standard, and had always served as a 
dollar; now, however, it fluctuated materially, and he 
complained bitterly of his loss. The introduction of 
real silver dollars, and the rejection of the “ tobe ” in 
exchange by the new comers, had caused its value to 
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diminish, and in some parts of Darfoor it had fallen to 
a sixth part of its former ¥alue. In Broosh it had 
already reached a third, and was falling still lower every 
day. As he had already lost so much, I advised him to 
part with his blue rags, and convert them -into silver 
money, which, I told him, always fetched its value in 
every part of the world. This proposition of mine was, 
however, by no means warmly received ; he firmly 
believed they must keep up their value, the people would 
never do without them. He brought an armful from 
the heap on to the table, and commenced expatiating on 
the fineness and strength of the texture. Not wishing 
to get an attack of typhoid fever, I told him to put them 
away; the lady, moreover, had commenced to put in 
serious objections to parting with the family property, 
and was becoming very voluble. She politely suggested 
that I should mind my own business, which I did, and 
begged her to try a cigar ; after this we were soon very 
good friends. 

The young shiekh now sat down and ordered his wife 
to serve up some “ merissa.” The flavour was as of 
sour milk mixed with rum, and, although the heat of 
the spirit was mellowed by the milk, I could easily tell 
that it must be very intoxicating. This, with the 
cu’cumstance of its surface being ornamented with several 
dead flies, and numerous legs and wings of other insects, 
and covered with dust, prevented my indulging in it 
copiously, which, however, my host and his lady did, 
occasionally giving the infant a drop to quiet it. He 
entered into his affairs voluntarily; he told me he had 
been shiekh only three months, having on the death of 
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Ms predecessor, been appointed, owing to his wealth, by 
Ismail Pasha Ayoob, then Goyemor of Darfoor. He 
had just returned from El Obeid, the capital of 
Khordofan, where he had been offered the contract for 
the erection of the telegraph posts for the new line of 
wires to El Easher. The result of his visit was that he 
had refused the contract ; he could not understand the 
business of the telegraph. When its use was explained, 
and the working of the instrument shown him, he had 
come to the conclusion that some kind of sorcery must 
be connected with it, and had come home in a state of 
great consternation, determined never again to go any- 
where in sight of a telegraph post. The contract was 
accepted by the shiekh of the Hamr Arabs at Om-Badr, 
who emigrated with half his tribe to El Obeid, and 
successfully put up the posts. 

My host now asked me whether it was true, as he had 
been told, that far away across the great sea to the north 
—further away than he could say— but, at least, as far 
as the moon, there was a land whose people were very 
learned, and knew everything, and could make every- 
thing ; whether I came from that land, and how it was 
I could not , make the wonderful things like the other 
people there ? I told him there were such lands, and 
that I came from one of them which was a long way off, 
but not so far as the moon, and that the inhabitants 
were skflled workers, and made the wonderful things he 
had seen in the tent, and many other far greater things 
besides. 

His emulation was excited ; he pointed to his 
“angereb,” and told me he had made that; then to the 
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cloth he wore, he had woven it; the “ merissa,” too, 
he made himself, as well as the earthenware pots in 
which it was kept ; and his dehght and pride reached 
their height when, looking up and pointing to the top of 
his “tuckle,” he assured me that he, unassisted, had 
built that also. It was fearfully and wonderfully made ; 
the earth rammed hard, not only inside, but for a yard 
or more on the outside ; the circle struck with 
geometrical accuracy ; the upright sticks, sought with 
great care and labour, fixed firm at equal distances of 
three or four inches, and interwoven neatly and exactly, 
with the longest obtainable stalks of “ duchn ” ; the little 
interstices, where any appeared, jealously fiUed with 
warm cotton, to keep the wind away from his wife and 
child, and the whole, pulled tightly together at the top, 
and securely fastened, and resembling in all but size and 
material, the beautiful dome of St, Paul’s. Even this 
was not all ; he had not forgotten dangers other than 
the storms. He took me outside to show me an old 
piece of blue plate he had fastened into the "wall, about 
three feet above the doorway ; this was to keep away the 
evil eye, and the “ afreets,” or evil genii, who might 
otherwise come in the night and swallow his child, 
drink up all his “ merissa,” run away with his wife, or 
commit other atrocities as appalling or unpleasant. 

Here, then, was a man who not only made his own 
furniture, pots, and clothes, and brewed his own drink, 
but built his own house, and successfully insured it 
against all dangers, whether of the natural or of the 
supernatural kind. I must confess that, compared to 
him, I felt myself rather a helpless creature in the world. 
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What could I say or do to rfyal such universal ability? 
I myht certainly tell him of Shakespere, of Milton, of 
Martin Tupper, of Waiter Scott, of the “Pickwick 
Papers,” of “ Eobinson Crusoe ” ,• of our great artists, 
philosophers, and inventors; of our stupendous Lord 
Mayor; of our boundless empire on which the sun never 
sets ; of London itself, the capital of the world, on which 
It never shines; of our invincible army; of our matchless 
lion fleet demonstrating about in every nook and comer 
of the globe, and of a thousand other wonderful persons 

■ t ’ ® the envy of nation 

privileged to behold, or to read about them ; but no 
gl^ory or light from these was reflected from me. I was 
about to candidly and humiliatingly admit my inferiority 
when Jacoob came in with a short note in pencil • 

_ Come and have a game at double-dummy, the water 
IS boiling.” 

. in its simplicity, was the 

Victory of civilisation over barbarism. 

My host asked me whether I could read and write. I 
answered in the affirmative. My superiority was at 
once established; his admiration knew no bounds I 
lad overwhelmed him, he was completely dumbfounded; 
e lad no idea he was entertaining so exalted a 
personage. My victory was absolute, and the rout of 
the enemy utter. Not wishing to lose my advantage, I 

u ^ ® left to finish his 

its ii ^ already succumbed to 

s influence, and, after dropping her baby once or twice 

‘‘ angelbT 
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Next morning we passed, on the track, two villages 
each about the size of Broosh — Om-es-Shay-es-Shat and 
Om-es-Seraydeh. After reaching the latter the camel 
track turns northward over the rocks towards Ahiad, the 
only place about here where the wells are sufi&ciently 
numerous to afford facilities for watering large caravans. 
We rested this night at the small village of Welled 
Grhindi, near the Wady Ghindi. The scenery towards 
the head of the valley is strikingly grand, the rocks 
assuming every conceivable form, each of them in my 
imagination resembled some temple, church, or palace 
with which my memory was familiar. At about one 
o’clock next day we descended from the heights into the 
Wady Abiad, and after four hours travelling due north 
along its bed, with the nearly perpendicular wall of 
rocks on our right hand, we came to Abiad at the top 
of the valley. 

Abiad (white) is about half a mile from the wells 
among the mountains. As villages go in Darfoor it is a 
very large one, and may be said to rank as a town. The 
population amounts to thirteen hundred and fifty, with 
large herds of cattle, sheep, and goats, and many 
donkeys and ostriches. The architecture of the build- 
ings is, however, in no way varied from that of those I 
have described at Karnac. We remained here one day 
to allow the camels to drink, and started next morning 
towards Brgoodt along the track wliich, like that 
approaching Karnac, is bounded on each side by thick 
bush. After about an hour’s jornmey I came upon a 
gorged hyena gracefully reposing under a tree on the 
path. The camel took no notice of him, but the hyena 
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moved off a few yards into the bush and lay down again 
to sleep. These animals are nearly as tame as the 
ostriches. There are generally two or three round a 
village, into which they are allowed free entry, all live 
stock being perfectly safe from their depredations. 
Once or twice a week, during the nights, they pay their 
visits and surfeit themselves on the offal which has 
accumulated since they were last there. They are 
perfect scavengers, and the inhabitants look upon them 
with favour accordingly. Vultures are more numerous, 
but less regular in their attendance; they seem able to 
pick up a good li'^g in the country round, and never 
come to the villages except on the occasion of an 
important death, such as that of a horse, camel, or 
donkey, when they are always prompt to attend the 
funeral, from whatever distance the duty may call them. 
It is the vulture that, when in the desert a camel drops 
down under his load to die, picks its bones clean, and 
leaves them whitening in the sun miles away from any 
land in which the hyena can exist. 

Insects, such as scorpions and hunting-spiders, are 
rather plentiful about here ; the latter, although their 
bite is poisonous, we never interfered with. Ail evening 
and night, while the flies slept on the inner surface of 
the tents, the spiders darted among them, destroying 
hundreds. Of the two evils we preferred the spiders. 
To the scorpions, however, we showed no mercy ; they 
seem to be perfectly useless insects, and possess no 
graces, either of appearance or character, to awaken 
sympathy even in the most tender-hearted person. We 
sometimes found them under the beds, and always 
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thought it wise to carefully examine our hoots and 
clothes, and especially our hats, before induing them in 
the morning. Fortunately I was never stung by one of 
them, and am consequently not in a position to say 
whether their sting is fatal or only painful, but judging 
from the unsightly and malicious aspect of the bloated 
yellow insect, some two and a half inches in length, with 
the small drop of purple venom visible in its transparent 
tail, I should say, at least, that it was not pleasant. Of 
insects other than noxious, with the exception of a few 
very large and beautifully-marked grasshoppers, near 
Karnac, we had as yet not seen any. The bushes, how- 
ever, in this part, and for the preceding week of our 
travelling, were thickly hung with tough white 
cocoons, about an inch and a half long and a quarter of 
an inch in diameter. In some parts the scrub was quite 
white with them, and from a distance it might easily be 
imagined that a fall of snow had taken place. 

At nine o’clock on the morning of March 19th, after 
passing Derrit Homar, a considerable mountain with a 
ruined village at its foot, deserted, owing to the wells 
having years ago dried up, we reached Ergoodt, the 
capital of a governorship or small province, containing 
twelve or fifteen hundred inhabitants. 
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Old King Cole wae a merry old soul, 

A merry old soul was he, 

He called for his pipe, lie called for his bowl, 

He called for his fiddlers three.” 

Old King Cole. 


EEGOOBT. 

A squabble. — Anival of Ismail Pacha Ayoob.—His physician.— 
His engineer.— Conversation with a pacha.— We invite him to 
dine. — Cora.— Paul and Virginia.— Music. — A banquet in the 
desert. — A handsome present.— A British subject.— We reach 
El Fasher..' 

N°! many of the habitations of Ergoodt are visible 
from the plain in which the wells are sunk, but a 
walk of a few minutes in any direction discloses among 
the trees numerous tuckles, as well as much cultivated 
ground. Near the wells stands one large sycamore-tree, 
and this tree, I found on my arrival, about an hour after 
the caravan, had been the innocent cause of much 
squabbling, nearly resulting in blows, between Mohommed 
Iffendi, the lieutenant of the troops, and the village 
authorities. The latter wanted the shade of the tree in 
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which to build a shed for the use of Ismail Pacha Ayoob, 
the Governor of Darfoor, who was to arrive that after- 
noon. The officious and pugnacious little officer claimed 
it, however, for us. By dint of obstinacy and threats he 
had carried his point, and the shed had to be built in 
the sunshine. 

Towards one o’clock every villager who possessed a 
horse rode out, attired in his best apparel, to meet the 
pacha, who was reported near. In half an hour more he 
arrived, surrounded by the villagers caracoling their 
horses round his camel ; he entered his shed, and the 
mob after a time dispersed. 

When all was quiet I put on a reserve shirt, and a pair 
of new red slippers, and walked over the twenty or thirty 
yards that separated our abodes to pay my respects. 
The pacha was sitting on his“ angereb,” and came out 
to meet me. His manner was dignified, but jovial ; his 
appearance good-natured, but determined. We entered 
the shed together, and the inevitable coffee and 
“ chibooks ” soon made their appearance. 

On a rush mat, spread on the floor, sat the two chief 
companions of his travels. The one was his physician, a 
Greek in practice at Khartoom ; a short man with a 
shrewd and dirty face, and long black hair hanging from 
under a very greasy tarboosh, down to his shoulders. 
He was very loquacious, and, in saying everything he 
said, his object was evidently to impress his hearers with 
the idea that he was a very learned and superior person. 
The second occupant of the mat on the floor was an old 
Egyptian engineer of the Public Works Department; fat, 
smooth, smiling, silent, and humble, with, like the 
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doctor, a dirty face. He held in his hand a map he had 
made of his journey, and, with a pair of compasses, from 
time to time made a measurement, with the object of 
seeming engrossed in his work, just as a boy at school 
who has been idling his time appears busy and absorbed 
in his book when the master is in the schoolroom. He 
held the pacha in great awe, but his awe and humility 
were only the result of judicious treatment. In the 
pacha’s youth the engineer had been his tutor, but when, 
in after years, the pupil grew to be the ruler of provinces, 
a pacha of many tails, and one of the most powerful 
men in the country, he rebelled against the authority of 
his former master. The latter, not reli shing this exhibition 
of independence, had proceeded to rate h i m soundly, 
using all the terms of obloquy with which the Egyptian 
is familiar. The tables were, however, now turned ; the 
rod, or rather the “ korbateh,” which the tutor had 
formerly wielded over the pupil, was now wielded by the 
pupil over the tutor, who, there and then, received sound 
personal chastisement at the hands of the pacha. Since 
this little episode, which I afterwards learned at El 
Fasher, matters had gone on smoothly: the arrogant 
master was transformed into the obsequious slave ; the 
pacha was happy in having done a useful action, and, 
probably, further gratified at having taken revenge for 
the numerous castigations he had, in youth, received at 
the hands of his former tyrant. 

A general reception now took place. The chiefs, and 
old men of the village, the Egyptian officers, “ ma- 
hounds,” and head-men of the c'amel-drivers, all swarmed 
round the shed and entered one by one, eager for the 
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honour of kissing and slobbering the hand of the pacha. 
He bore it all with becoming stoicism, and at the end of 
the ceremony called for soap and water and washed his 
hands. Fresh “ chibooks ” and coffee were brought, 
and conversation, in which the doctor joined, commenced 
in French, which the pacha spoke fluently, incorrectly, 
and with an accent I have never heard equalled, and 
which is, probably, only to be acquhed by long residence 
in Darfoor, Khordofan, and the stiU remoter confines of 
Egyptian territory. He was going home, suddenly 
recalled, his presence in Cairo being necessitated by the 
then impending Eastern complications. He was full of 
his subject, and spoke without reserve of the anticipated 
war with Eussia, with a prescience which events have 
since proved not prophetic. By easy transition the 
subject passed to Paul de Eock’s novels, and stories 
from the Arahian Nights, interspersed with original and 
apposite remarks and jokes, too recondite for me, but at 
which the Greek doctor, of course, laughed boisterously, 
and the old engineer, although he understood not a 
word, laughed too, nearly as loudly. 

By this time the other section had arrived, and soon 
put in an appearance, followed by the Egyptian officers, 
“mahounds,” &c. &e,, when fresh hand-kissing took 
place, necessitating a further use of soap and water. 

Altogether we spent a very lively and pleasant 
afternoon. After six weeks travelling in the desert, 
where my liveliest companions were certainly the flies 
and, latterly, the hunting-spiders, it can easily be 
conceived that to meet so profound a statesman, so 
, varied a reader, so gifted a linguist, so accomplished a 
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conversationalist, was a great treat, and that I 
appreciated it accordingly. 

It has been my lot in the eom’se of my sojourn in 
Egj^it to visit many Egyptian ofdcials of different ranks, 
but until it was my happiness to meet with Ismail Pacha 
Ayoob, I never came across one who could or would 
converse ; some are too reticent and suspicious, and 
others, the greater number, too ignorant to venture 
beyond their w'ell-wom and beaten track of staple and 
humdrum commonplace. With the generality of 
Egyptian pachas, beys, and effendis conversation (I use 
the word because I can find no other) always resolves 
itself into inquiries after your health, and that of your 
father, mother, uncles, sisters, brothers, and cousins, so 
persistently and earnestly reiterated, that it is nearly 
impossible to avoid a surmise that the questioner is in 
league with some quack-doctor, anxious to palm off upon 
you a patent medicine, or universal ointment. The long 
spun-out series of kind inquiries finally ended, con- 
gratulations upon your having escaped the ills of life, 
and promises of daily prayer for a continuance of your 
immunity from every kind of pain, follow in thick 
profusion, ending with complimentary and personal 
remarks upon your robust and healthy appearance. 
Conversation, as above described, may probably last, 
with occasional intervals of coffee or sherbet, smoke and 
silence, during which the pacha strokes his chin, for the 
whole of an afternoon, and any attempt on your part to 
vary it, by the introduction of other topics, would only 
lead to hopeless and inextricable confusion. I have no 
doubt that when the English or Russian ambassador in 
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Constantinople pays a visit to the Sultan similar con- 
versation takes place, on which telegraphic intelligence 
of the event is despatched to all the capitals in Europe, 
and articles, speculative, political, and learned, appear 
in the leading journals, affording to all classes of society 
subject of comment for at least a week, to be replaced at 
the expiration of that time by the introduction of other 
matter of equal importance and of interest as vital. 

On one occasion when visiting a pacha, after I had 
acquired experience of the tedium such a visit always 
entails, I determined to forestall him, and on entering 
the room, prevented his firing-off the usual battery of 
questions concerning my health and that of my relations 
by telling him, at a sacrifice of truth, of course very 
reprehensible, but, perhaps, pardonable in this extreme 
case, that I had been very ill, still continued so, and did 
not hope to get better, and that, moreover, I was a 
melancholy orphan, and possessed no relations worth 
mentioning. This unexpected statement took him flat 
aback, and, as a full-rigged ship, close-hauled, placed in 
a similar predicament by a sudden shift of the wind 
ahead, settles down by the stern, slowly and silently, 
into the fathomless depths of the ocean, so the pacha 
settled down in a similar manner slowly and silently 
into the depths of the cushions on his divan. 

As I had effectually dammed the usual outlet for the 
flood of his stereotyped eloquence, I felt it incumbent 
upon me to open another channel of conversation, and 
asked him, after an interval long enough to admit of the 
subsidence of his sorrow for my misfortunes, whether he 
thought that the Lualaba river, then recently discovered 
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by Liyingstone, and since traced by Stanley to the 
Atlantic, and proved to be the Congo, was in reality the 
Nile, as Livingstone thought. The subject was one 
which interested him. Nilotic exploration was, at that 
time, popular in Egypt. He replied, after having 
abstractedly stroked his chin for five minutes, that he 
thought not, and the reason he gave for his opinion was 
as original as it was astounding ; the new river was on 
the other side of the equator, and must necessarily have 
to /oM> upwards, which was an impossibility, before it 
could reach it. As I was not prepared vuth maps of the 
equatorial world to show that some rivers do cross the 
equator, and would, moreover, have found it difficult to 
prove to my interlocutor that such a thing was not 
absolutely impossible, I sank into silence and took my 
leave after a cup of coffee, and on my way home 
congratulated myself cordially upon having escaped an 
afternoon with a pacha.* 

Our present host w^as very different, and, to use a 
forcible expression, was in all respects as jolly as a 
sandboy. When we got back to our tents we unani- 
mously decided to invite him to dinner, and to give him 
such a banquet as had never until that time been spread 
in Darfoor. The invitation was accordingly despatched, 
begging him, when he came, to bring his concomitants 


Siueo writing tlie above, I learn that anotlier traveller in Egypt 
lias allndotl to a similar conversation ; I Lave not read it. I can 
only say tliat there is notliing sui-prising in the circumstance of 
two Egyptian ofliciala having but one geographical idea between 
them, ' 
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— the doctor and the engineer. Dinnerwas to be at seven, 
hut he came over at once, followed by the doctor, leaving, 
however, the engineer behind, and sat down under the 
tree which had led to so much squabbling in ’ the 
morning. He brought with him as a present a monkey, 
although a male, called “ Cora,” and two banded 
ichneumons, Paul and Yirginia. The monkey soon grew 
to be fond of us all, and became a general favourite; the 
ichneumons never evinced any special regard for any- 
thing but eggs, and their method of breaking them, by 
lifting them up with their fore-paws and dashing them 
onto the ground, afforded us occasional diversion, which 
we sometimes enhanced by boiling the eggs hard and 
serving them up hot. All the three animals were, on 
our return to England, presented to the Zoological 
Society, and Cora, rechristened in the label oh his door, 
“ Niss-Nass monkey,” became a subject of much 
interest, and the recipient of many nuts, in the last cage 
on the right-hand side of the monkey house in the' 
gardens in Regent’s Park. He was there well eared for, _ 
grew in stature and improved in appearance, but lost his 
amiable disposition, and led the other occupant of his 
cage, a smaller specimen of a different variety, a 
miserable and altogether unenviable existence. He is 
now' dead. Paul and Virginia, in the small mammal, 
house, flourished for a time, grew sleek and fat, their fur 
became soft, silky, and handsome, and then they died. 
It is possible to treat animals too carefully ; wdiile they 
were with us, running about in camp, where they got 
decidedly more kicks than eggs, they enjoyed life 
thoroughly, and, although they were not so fat, or their 



skins so soft, they had perieci neanu, 

treatment might probably have lived till now. 

The monkey having been put through his antics, and 
Paul and Yirginia having received a regular “ ovation,” 
the pacha suggested native music, as a novelty, and sent 
over to the village for musicians. Three little blackmusical 
boys soon appeared, bringing with them three pipes, 
precisely similar to the pipes the three little boys, whom 
these much resembled, had used on the occasion of the 
grand fantaa'ia at Sotaire ; exactly as the others had 
done they arranged themselves in line, advanced and 
receded, commenced the same lugubrious song, and 
blew from the pipes the two or three identical notes. ^ As 
we had all of us seen this sort of fantasia many times 
before, Ave came to the conclusion that it was not a 
novelty, and the boys were dismissed, receiving, as a 
reward for their efforts to amuse us, two empty claret- 

bottles, and an old pocket -handerchief, wliich they 

tore into three equal parts, one for each musician, 
before they made their final bow and took their 
departure. 

A few games at backgammom, a game very popular in 
Egypt, at Avhich I lost three sheep to the pacha, and 
about half a flock to the doctor, brought us to dinner- 
time, when our tivo tables, together ivith sundry cases of 
stores, were arranged side by side under a table-cloth, 
out in the open beneath the tree. The banquet was 
shortly after served up, and the “menu” ivas as 
follows : 

Macaroni soup ; lentil soup, seasoned with dry mint, 
resembling pea soup, but far preferable. 
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Salmon and lobster sauce ; !Findon haddocks. This 
course passed off with much eclat. 

Curried gazelle chops ; boiled mutton and caper 
sauce; carrots and turnips. 

Eoast guinea fowl and roast doves ; peas and 
asparagus. 

Greengage tart, gooseberry tart, Dutch cheese; claret, 
brandy, whisky, gin, and “invalid”* port. 

Our banquet was a complete success. The guests, 
although they did not say grace, looked it very forcibly. 
The face of the pacha bore an expression of internal 
thankfulness that was very gratifying to behold, and not 
at all surprising considering the length of time during 
which he had lived on boiled “duchn,” grilled mutton, 
and soldier’s bread. The Greek doctor was equally 
pleased, and his praises of all he ate and drank were 
lavish and loud. He so repeatedly drank our healths, 
on each occasion mixing his liquors, not in the generally 
accepted sense of the word, but brandying his claret, 
and ginning his port, that towards the close of the 
repast he became quite eloquent, and with his brother 
physician across the table discussed in. scientific and 
glowing terms the characteristic of every disease which 
it had been his fortune to treat. This was of course 
very instructive, and we all listened with profound 
attention, and were very much interested. Short pipes 
and long pipes were introduced after dinner, and their 
relative merits were descanted upon. Most of us agreed 
that the long pipes were better in flavour, but that 


* From tlic doctor’s store. 
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the objection to them was that to light them without the 
assistauee of a seiwant was next to impossible The 
unintentional hint was enough ; the pacha sent for his 
little slave-boy pipe-lighter, and begged the astonished 
speaker’s acceptance of him as “ backsheesh.” The boy 
was an accomplished pipe-lighter, and, I am sorry to say, 
nearly as accomplished a thief; but I wish it to be 
thoroughly understood that nothing could be further 
from my intention than to hint, for a moment, that this 
was the reason of the pacha’s sudden fit of somewhat 
embarrassing generosity. He remained with us until 
w'e got back to Cairo, and stole all our penknives; he 
was taken to our Consulate, and, after receiving his 

letters of marque ” as a free and independent British 
subject, he became, beneath the sheltering fegis of 
England’s wide and beneficent power, an idle and 
homeless vagabond upon the face of the earth, and 
thieved ten times worse than before. 

More backgammon, and more lost sheep, brought us 
into the small hours; and our, by this time, tired guests 
wished us good-bye, and went home to their shed. 

One day more at Ergoodt, then two days’ travelling 
across a range of stony hills, the Sarghenat, brought us, 
amid the joyous songs of the camel-drivers, to El Easher, 
the stalk and mud metropolis of the ex-Sultauate of 
Darfoor. 
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CHAPTEE Xin. 

DESCRIPTIVE. 

Our rate of travelliiig. — Latitudes and longitudes. — Water. — 
Temperature. — Geology. — Zoology. 

fJIHE clay and the hour of our caravan’s arrival at El 
Fasher or Tendelty was Wednesday, March 22nd, 
2 o’clock p.m. We had left Old Bongola, as will be 
remembered, at 11 o’clock on the morning of February 
3rd, and, as 1876 was leap-year, had been forty-eight 
days and three hours on our journey. 

The time during which the camels had marched was 
two hundred and thirty-two hours and eighteen minutes, 
and the distance travelled by the route I followed was 
five hundred and ninety-two miles, giving an average 
rate of something over two and a half miles per hour. 
Our through rate per day, including stoppages, was 
tw^elve miles and a third. 

On short distances, if the state of the camels on arrival 
at the end of their journey is a matter which cannot be 
taken into consideration, it is sometimes possible to 
travel, on well- conditioned animals, at their normal 
pace for sixteen hours a day ; and journeys of two 
hundred and fifty miles have sometimes been made at 
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this rate. At the expiration of that time, however, the 
camels will require a rest of ten or twelve days before 
being again fit for work, and many of their number may, 
moreover, have given in and died on the road. On long 
journeys, where it is necessary to husband the strength 
of the camels and of the men, it is always best to work 
them only for eight hours a day, and if the wells are 
four or five days’ journey apart, to allow them to rest for 
two or three days. Twelve miles per day, including 
stoppages at the wells and delays from all causes what- 
ever, is generally considered a fair rate of travelling. 
A rate much exceeding this will fail to keep the camels 
in health and fitness for long and continuous work. 

The direction of El Fasher from Old Dongola is 
south-west. Below is appended a tabulated list of the 
wells at which we stopped, with their latitudes and 
longitud.es and heights in feet above sea-level. 


1 

Place. 

Lati- 
tude, N. 

Longi- 
tude, E. 

Humber of miles 
travelled. 

Time occupied. 

Average rate per 
hour in miles. 

Height above 
mean sea-level. 

Old Dongola . 

0 t n 

18 13 18 

0 t rt 

80 41 85 


H. M . ' 


790 

Mulitool . . 

17 32 

80 41 

47 

17 18 

2-78 

890 

Sotaire 

17 0 

80 87 

44 

16 50 

2-61 

1,080 

Ain Hamed . 

16 81 

29 34 

80 

81 20 

2-65 

1,188 

Baggliareeyeli 

15 20 

28 48 

104 

39 20 

2'64 

1,572 

Om-Bailr . . 

14 14 

28 4 

92 

85 0 

2-63 

1,949 

Karnac . . 

18 80 

27 20 

75 

32 55 

2-28 

1,926 

Boota . . . 

18 28 

27 15 

7 

8 30 

2-00 

1,801 

Broosli . . 

18 85 

27 2 

18 

7 30 

2-33 


Abiad . . . 

18 47 

26 32 

87 

15 15 

2-43 

2,047 

Orgoodt . , 

18 28 

26 0 

45 

18 25 

2-66 

2,260 

El Fasher . 

18 36 45 

25 22 37 

43 

15 0 

2-87 

2,418 
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The latitudes and longitudes and heights above mean 
sea-level of Ain Hamed, Om-Badr, and Abiad refer, not 
to the site of the -wells, but to the bottom of the valley, 
where the proposed railway crosses. 


WATEE. 

An analysis of the -water in some of the wells gave 
the following results : — 


— 

Mahtool. 

. 

Karnac. 


Bootah. 

Orgoodt. 

Grains of 











common 
salt per 
gallon 


73 

2-50 

‘ 2-45 

. ■ 

2-45 

40-1 

50-4 

50-3 

60*10 

2*52 

Hard- 











ness by 
soap 
test } 


9 ° 

1 8 °- 5 ' 

80,4 

8°-6 

17 ° 

27 ° 

21 ° 

21 ° 

23 ° 


The water in most of the other wells was soft and 
saltless to the taste, and no analysis was made. 

With the exception of the wells at Sotaire and 
Bagghareeyeh, none of those we stopped at on our 
way to El Pasher ever become absolutely dry. The 
year of our journey was unfortunate in the respect that 
the rainfall of 1875 had been limited, and the 
quantity of water in the wells was not so ample as 
it is in most years. We had, however, hitherto 
experienced no scarcity. Ain Hamed has never been 
kno-wn to be dry, but just before tire rains the yield 
is so small that the "well is useless for any caravan 
but a very small one. Om-Badr, for several months 
after the rains, supplies water enough, and to spare, 
for the ten thousand camels that daily drink; but as 
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tlie dry season advances, many of tliese have to dis- 
perse to other wells, and, jnst before tbe rains again 
begin to fall, there is sometimes not more than suffi- 
cient water for a thousand camels to drink per day. 
It is, perhaps, needless to say that the yield of aU 
these wells might be largely increased and rendered 
permanent by sinking them to a greater depth. 

TBMPEBATUEE. 

Although on a few occasions during the latter part of 
our journey the thermometer had risen beyond 
100“ Pahr., we had never felt the heat oppressive, had 
suffered no inconvenience, and all of us enjoyed perfect 
health. 

The average of the daily registered maxima during 
the month of March was 97“Fahr. on ten days in 
the month the temperature exceeded 100 “ ; on the 6th 
the maximum attained to 107°,* and on the 27th and 
28th, the two hottest days in the month, to 109^°. On 
four days only the maximum was less than 90“, 87“ being 
the lowest. At night the minimum temperature averaged 
60“, varying pretty regularly between 55 ° and 65°, once 
only descending below 60°, and twice not falling lower 
than 76“. 

In February the average of the maxima was 87° ; on 
five days only the thermometer rose above 90°, and on 
one day did not rise above 80°. The hottest part of the 
day ill this month, as throughout the year, was almost 


All the degrees given refer to Fahrenheit’s scale. 
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invariably from one to two o’clock, after wbicb, till sunset, 
tlie fall of the mercury was very regular, being, on 
many days, equal every quarter of an hour. The nights 
were pleasant, and cool enough to necessitate plenty of 
blankets. The temperature was registered every night, 
and the average of the minima during the month was 
65°, varying from 51° to 61°. 

During the months of December and January, when 
we were travelling on the bank of the Nile, the tempera- 
ture was somewhat lower, giving only 82° as an average 
of daily maximum, and 45° and 43° as the average of 
the minima for the two months. The lowest tempera- 
ture reached was on the 27th January, at Old Dongola, 
36°, or only 4° above freezing point. On our first 
expedition 31° was once registered in December 1871. 

Table of Daily Maxiiiuji and Minimum Tempeeatuee between the 
Mouths of April, May, June, and July. 
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No. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 


Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. ^ 

17 

60 

101 

68 

112 

72 

104 

77 

110 

18 

68 

98 

70 

111 

72 

104 

75 

109 

19 

55 

101 

70 

112 

76 

109 

71 

106 

20 

55 

103 

69 

114 

76 

111 

Arrived at 

21 

68 

104 

72 

115 

76 

107 

Old 

22 

68 

110 

75 

116 

72 

— 

Dongola. 

23 

62 

111 

77 

115 

64 

104 



24 

63 

109 

78 

115 

68 

105 



26 

75 

115 

82 

117 

62 

108 



26 

69 

108 

75 

112 

70 

98 



27 

65 

107 

79 

112 

70 

97 



28 

59 

112 

69 

100 

75 

99 



20 

64 

113 

69 

100 

78 

102 



80 

67 

113 

74 

110 

78 

98 



31 

— 

■ — 

79 

, 

115 

. 

— 

■ 



GEOLOGY. 

Concerning tlie geological character of the country 
through which we had passed, I have already made 
some general remarks. Details may not, however, be 
wholly uninteresting. 

On both sides of the Wady Milkh, as far as the end 
of G-ebel Ain, the rocks consist of layers of sandstone 
alternating, sometimes, but very rarely, with layers of 
limestone, and intersected by numerous volcanic dykes 
of trap. The trap is much broken up by the action of 
the water in bygone times ; pieces of it cover and colour 
the whole area of the rocks, even when sandstone or 
limestone forms the upper stratum. After passing 
Gebel Ain a harder class of sandstone replaces the 
layers of soft sandstone and limestone, and granite takes 
the place of the trap rock. 
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We collected many geological specimens on tlie 
journey, of which the following table gives full 
particulars : — 

No. 1. — Sandstone (quartz veined). 

,, 2. — Granulite : component parts quartz and felspar. The 

latter mineral decomposed and now represented by 
kaolin ; the specimen is bounded by cleavage. 

,, 3. — Decomposing granulite or felspathic grit, much weathered. 
,, 4. — Sandstone (iron-stained). 

,, 5. — Talcose schist. 

,, 6. — Altered sandstone (laminated). 

„ 7. — ,, „ „ and stained with ferric 

oxide. ' 

,, 8. — Altered sandstone. ^ ^ 

„ 9. — Specimen too much weathered to admit of determination. 

„ 10. — Altered sandstone (quartz- veined). 

,, 11. — Sandstone (greenish tint in parts). 

,, 12. — Quartzite. 

,, 13. — Granite: components, pink orthoclose, quartz, and 
magnesian mica. 

„ 14. — Fragment of quartz crystal. 

„ 15. — Vein quartz. 

,, 16. — Quartz, containing little grains of mica, 

„ 17. — Probably a felspathic grit. 

„ 18. 1 

,, 19. 1 Metamorphosed sedimentary rocks. 

„ 20 .) 

„ 21. — Granulite or Felspathic grit — felspathic ingredients con- 
verted into kaolin. 

„ 22, — Granite- 

,, 23. — Quartz, containing scales of mica and decks of a dark 
mineral (possibly hornblende). 

,, 24, — Brown hematite. 

25. — Quartz, veined with brown hematite. Surface of speci- 
men worn and polished (probably by blown sand). 

„ 26.— Brown jasper. 
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No. 27— Laminated sandstone. 

„ 28. — Quartzosc conglomerate. 

„ 29.— 

,, SO. — Sandstone. 

,, SI. )j 
„ 32. — Mica schist. . 

An eminent geologist, attached to the Geological Survey 
of England and Wales, to -whoni the above specimens 
were subsequently submitted, observed, “ They are all 
very poor specimens, and I should have thought were 
not worth collecting.” In reply, I can only say that they 
were all we could find, and that had there beeii any 
better we should certainly have brought them. The fact 
is we were travelling through a second-hand and worn- 
out part of the world. 

ZOOLOGY. 

Nearly all the animals found in Darfoor are common 
to both sides of the Nile in the same latitudes. 

The Gazelle (Dorcas) was more or less plentiful along 
the whole of our route, but abounded most near 
Bagghareeyeh. 

The Ariel (Orij.c) were first seen after passing the 
Wady Sotaire. They are generally alone ; but in pair- 
ing time, early in the year, they are met with in small 
herds. 

Antelojws are chiefly confined to the district between 
Om-Badr and El Pasher, but in the rainy season they 
come further north. 

U'ash-cl-Baggher . — This name, signifying “wild cow,” 
is given in Darfoor to an animal with very long slightly- 
curved horns. In shape it somewhat resembles the ox 
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tribe, but is not larger than a donkey. The name is, 
however, used by the Arabs dwelling in other parts of 
Northern Africa to designate the Alcephalus bubalis 
which has horns resembling the two prongs of a pitch- 
fork (Figuier). Near Om-Badr, shortly after the first 
rains, small herds of these animals were seen ; only 
one or two specimens were met with in the dry season. 

G'ira/e.-'Two of these animals were seen but in 
the woody parts, near the hills, tracks are very numerous. 
A tree (Ziraffa), an acacia, is named after it; it has a 
tall slender stem and branches at the top only, and its 
leaves are quite out of the reach of any other animal. 

Lions . — Tracks of these were noticed, but none were 
seen or heard. The camel-drivers say that as near as 
the spring of Ain Hamed the lion is occasionally found. 

Leopards are rare, and their skins are much prized. 
The Arabs eat the flesh, under the impression that it 
conduces to strength and courage. 

Hyenas . — No wild hyenas were seen but in the 
neighbourhood of El Fasher and of many of the larger 
villages there are always several prowling about. In 
Darfoor they are almost looked upon as domestic 
animals. 

Hares are plentiful after Gebel Ain. 

Porcupines . — Burrows of these were found after 
passing Orgoodt ; beyond El Fasher they are more 
numerous. 

Jerboas were occasionally seen after passing B.aggha- 
reeyeh. 

Foxes, after passing Gebel Ain. 

Ichneumons.- One was seen after passing Karnao. 


liiii 
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Cattle, sheep, goats, horses, donkeys, camels are owned 
oth by the settled and nomadic population. There 
are a few scavenger-dogs in the larger villages, some 
are also kept for linnting* 

^ Tortoises.— Several were seen, varying in size from six 
inches to one foot six inches in length. 

Snakes are very scarce, the puff adder is the poisonous 
snake most often seen. 

Python, or Boa Gonstrictor.—One was killed near Ba<^- 
ghareeyeh. It measured fifteen feet five inches in length 
and one foot four inches in girth. 

White ants plentiful in the valleys where wood is 
abundant. In the dry season they burrow deep into 
the earth to get to water ; in the rains they come to the 
surface and devour the moist trees. After passing Om- 
i5adr ant-hills were sometimes met with generally from 
ono to two foot in lioight. 

Locusls.-lhe ftat of tliese wore fonnd between 
Ergoodt and Gebel Sarghemt on tbe jom-ney up. On 
the retm-n joniney immense ffights of the brown locust 
were seen in the neighbourhood of Zuncore and Om- 
±iay. The Poorawees gather them and eat them 

and hmUng-npidcrs are only found near tte 
v^eUs, where they are pretty numerous. 

lunnediately after a shower of rain numbers of small 
spiders of a brilliant carmine colour were found 
generiUlj on the ground; as tliej are newer seen except 
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Common flies are thick in the villages. 

Caterpillars, green in colour and about an inch and a 
quarter long, swanned during the month of June in the 
valleys near Om-Badr. 

Ostriches. — Only tvro were seen wild, but further west 
they are numerous. They are kept tame in the villages, 
and their feathers are plucked, on an average, once a 
year. The feathers are reckoned of inferior value, those 
of the wild birds fetching a much higher price. 

Guinea- foivl are numercus between Karnac and El 
Fasher. 

Sand Grouse are found in the desert near the Nile, but 
nowhere else. 

FrancoUn, a species of pheasant, were shot occasion- 
ally. 

Parrots, green and small in size, were seen only near 
Mushanger. 

Hawks and Vultures were seen between Bagghareyeh 
and El Fasher. 

Turkey bustard, in pairs, were seen, at rare intervals 
only, after Om-Badr. 

Pigeons and doves frequent some of the wells, more 
especially Mbombagallah and Ergoodt. 

Small birds of several varieties were found near the 
wells after Karnac ; their nests are built with a pro- 
tecting cover. 

J large owl with very powerful claws was shot near 
Om-Badr. 

Snipe and icild duck come down to drink at the pools 
after the rains. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

HISTOET. 

Eiu-opoan travellers. — Early inhabitants. — Delil or Dali. — 
Intestine wars. — Sulionian Solon. — Meissa. — Aclmict Bola-. — 
Molionnned Dowra. — Omar Leylo. — Aboo-el-Gliassain. — 
Molionnnod Tii-ab. — Abd-er-Ehannom ol Easliecd. — El Pasher 
made the capital. — Mohommed-el-Padl. — ^Loss of Khordofau-. 
— Mohommed Hassiin. — Brahim. — Annexation to Egypt. — 
Maps. — Geography. — ^Products. 

JpREYIOUS to our visit to Darfoor only three 
European travellers had visited the country ; 
Bromie in 1795, Dr. Cuny, a Frenchman, in 1850, and 
Dr. Nachtigal in 1874. 

Brovnie travelled from the north by the desert route 
from Siout on the Nile, two hundred and ten miles 
above Cairo, and restricted his exploration to El Fasher 
and Kohbe, a toira about thirty miles distant to the 
north-west. He had but limited opportunity of seeing 
much of the country, and did not acquire much know- 
ledge of the customs of the people. Dr. Cuny died in 
the country, not unsuspected of having poisoned him- 
self. His effects and papers were packed and sealed by 
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the generally honest Sultan Mohommed Hassim, hut 
when they came to he sought for, in order to be sent 
to Egypt, the cases were found broken open and the 
contents scattered and lost. Dr. Nachtigal, shortly after 
his return, contributed, in 187-5, a paper, accompanied 
by a map, to the German Geographical Institute, to 
which paper I am indebted for the historical information 
contained in this chapter. 

Although the boundaries of Darfoor have never been 
ascertained with precision, the country may be considered 
as lying within and nearly filling the area boitnded by 
the parallels 9° and 16° north latitude and the degrees 
22° and 28° east longitude. In shape it is a more or less 
regular parallelogram, measuring about five hundred 
miles from north to south and four hundred miles from 
east to west. In the centre stands Gebel Marra, a range 
of mountains a hundred miles from north to south and 
sixty miles from east to west, and varying in height from 
one thousand to fifteen hundred feet above the general 
level of the surrounding country. This mountain system 
is the cradle of the Foorawee people ; here they origin- 
ally dwelt with the Dadyos, a people far less numerous 
and important. On the arrival (when is not recorded) of 
the Arabs, of whom the Tunyoor were the principal 
tribe, the Dadyos, recognising their superior civilisation 
and moral codes, lived with them in common, and finally 
became completely subject to them. The gain was, 
however, not altogether on the side of the Tunyoor : in 
course of time they not only forgot their origin but lost 
all recollection of the Mohommedan religion, if, indeed, 
they had ever been acquainted with it. About four 
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hundred years ago, after a long series of troubles, they 
allied themselves by marriage with the Foorawee, and in 
turn became a subject race. 

The first ruler sprung from this union. King Delil, 
generally known by the people as Dali, was the true 
founder of the kingdom of Darfoor. Although his 
dominion scarcely reached beyond the limits of the 
Gebel Marra he subdivided his country and established 
the basis of regular government. The fixed “ laws of 
justice,” afterwards reduced to writing, and generally 
known by the name of “ Dali’s Book,” prove incontest- 
ably that in his time Islamism was not known, or that 
it had, at least, passed into nearly complete oblivion ; 
they deviate throughout from the principles which the 
Koran inculcates. 

The reign of King Delil was followed, for a long 
number of years, by struggles for the throne, and general 
intestine war. This period is veiled in nearly impene- 
trable darkness ; the chief occurrence was the separation 
from the main body of one portion of the Foorawees, 
and its expulsion from the central mountain home. 
This unhappy state of affairs was for a long time 
continued by a war of succession carried on between 
Tonsam and Koro, two grandsons of King Delil. At 
first Tonsam, the elder, was, it seems, victorious, for we 
find Sulieman, called Solon, son of Koro, fleeing to the 
Massabat, in the east of Darfoor, to which tribe his 
mother belonged. Arrived at man’s estate, Solon 
elected to try the fortune of war with his uncle ; the 
W'arlike young man was victorious, and by degrees drove 
Tonsam from the Gebel Marra. From this time dates 
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the separation, from the Foorawee stem, of the Massa- 
biit, who had lost their native language and had adopted 
the manners and customs of the Arabs. They gave the 
followers of Sulieman Solon considerable trouble, and 
a|)pear to have become at one time so powerful, that in 
some of the lists of the kings of Darfoor the names of 
their chiefs or kings are found intermingled with those 
of the legitimate rulers. 

With the reign of Sulieman Solon (“ Solon ” in the 
Foorawee language signifies “the red-skinned man of 
the Arabs ”) the history of the country becomes clearer. 
He firmly established the unity of the government, 
carried on wars with success, and extended the area of 
his power. He died after reigning forty-one years from 
1596 to 1637. He introduced Mohommedanism into 
his OAVQ family and the districts near, but the people of 
the provinces looked upon this faith with very little 
favour. 

The reign of his son Meissa was less illustrious ; he 
reigned for forty-five years till 1682, and Avas succeeded 
by his son Achmet Bokr, Avho shares with Delil and 
Sulieman Solon the fame of a founder of the state. 
Under him Mohommedanism became the universal 
religion. With the object of civilising his country he 
offered inducements to foreigners to settle, and from his 
time dates the arrival of the Fellata, of the Bornoos, 
and of the various tribes from Wadai at present found 
in Barfoor. He reigned for forty years till 1722 Avith 
undisputed sway, and extended his empire as far as the 
Nile and CA^en beyond to the banks of the Atbara. 

After him came his son Mohommed DoAvra, or Harot, 


a biooci-thirsty tyrant, wlio, on his accession, caused 
seventy-two of Ms relatives, most of them his brothers, 
to be put to death. He, fortunately, only reigned ten 
years. 

In the time of his successors occui'red the long wars 
between Darfoor and Wadai which had, however, been 
commenced in the glorious reign of Achmet Bokr. 
They were now carried on with less good fortune. 
Omar Leyle, the son and successor of DowTa, was taken 
prisoner in 1789, and was succeeded by Aboo-el-Ohas- 
sam, his uncle, a son of Achmet Bokr. He also was 
vanquished in battle and died of his wounds. He was 
followed by Ms brother Mohommed Tirab, who came to 
the throne m 1762. After a reign, not undistinguished 
by certain success in war, he was killed in 1786, after 
reigning thirty-three years, in a war-like expedition he 
was caii-ying on agamst Khordofan. His brother, Abd- 
er-Rhannam, called El ilasheed, was proclaimed king in 
the field by the military chiefs, although his son, Ishaga, 
had been left behind as Sultan during Tirab’s absence. 
Tirab, although he had some brilliant qualities, remark- 
able learning, dexterity with his pen, and a knightly 
spirit, exliausted the country by his extravagance and 
love of display, and Ms son, Ishaga, promised to walk 
in the footsteps of his father. Abd-er-Ehaniiam, a poor 
priest almost without descendants, was, on the other 
hand, a very plain, learned, and upright man ; but 
avaricious, suspicious, intriguing, and vindictive. He 
it was who fixed Tendelti, or El Easher, as the. 
capital, and in whose reign the Englishman Browne 
visited Darfoor. In civil war lie olnvTf 
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Ishaga, aud died, after a reign of fourteen years, in 
1799. 

His son Mohommed-el-Fadl, a minor, in Avbose time 
the famous Tunisian shiekh, Sheriff Molioanmed, lived 
in Darfoor, reigned at first under the guardianshijj of 
the energetic eunuch Mohoinmed Korra, whose rank 
was that of “ Aboo shiekh,” or “Father of the shiekhs,” 
and who had been formerly governor of Ivhordofiin. 
As Mohommed-el-Fadl grew to manhood the grasping 
ambition of the Aboo sliieldi grew more and more 
evident ; envy, mistrust, and jealousy sprang up between 
them ultimately resulting in open war in which, only by 
a 'Combination of fortunate circumstances, Mohommed- 
el-Fadl was victorious, and Mohommed Korra lost his 
life. From this time Mohommed-el-Fadl ruled undis- 
turbed till the year 1839, in all thirty-nine years. In 
youth, although a high-spirited, thoughtless, and violent 
man, he was mostly accessible to proper influences; in 
later years he became a tyrannical, unjust, and blood- 
thirsty ruler. Like Mohommed Dowra, he died of 
leprosy. In this reign took place the loss of Khordofan, 
the inglorious victory over Wadai, and the almost 
complete extermination of the Arab tribe of Eregat. Of 
Mohommed-el-Fadl’s numerous sons the third, Mohom- 
ined Hassim, succeeded his father, aud, after reigning 
thirty- five years, died blind in 1874 while Dr. Nachtigal 
was in Wadai. He was an intelligent aud well- 
intentioned man, prone to peace, but paltry aud 
covetous, and generally placed his private advantage 
above that of the State. His wars were mostly waged 
against the Kitsegat, in the south-east of Darfoor, 
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against •whom he equipped fourteen different expeditions, 
■with the only result that the few last years of his life 
were passed in tolerably good relationship with this 
restless and warlike Arab tribe. He was succeeded by 
his third and youngest son, Brahim, on the whole a 
sensible and well-intentioned man, who was, however, 
not equal to dealing with the complications, which arose 
■with the Egyptian Grovemment. He was misled, and 
allowed himself to be persuaded into making an open 
attack on Zobaire Pacha, thus provoking Egypt to 
war. He died in battle in the autumn of 1874 at 
Menowatshi. 

After his death, his uncle. Prince Hassaballah, placed 
himself at the head of such forces as he could collect, and 
withdrew into the fastnesses of the G-ebel Marra, 
mountains which had never hitherto been successfully 
invaded from the plains, and ■n^hich were looked upon 
as inaccessible and impregnable. 

While, however, Ismail Pacha Ayoob was fast 
succeeding, by peaceful measures, in reconciling the 
inhabitants of the eastern provinces, and of El Easher, 
the bold adventurer Zobaire, penetrated, without delay, 
into the mountains and established his head-quarters at 
Torra. The eider brother of the late king, Abd-er- 
Rhannem Shatool, shortly after tendered his submission, 
and in the spring of 1876 the news reached Cairo that 
Prince Hassaballah, the last defender of the independence 
of Darfoor, had voluntarily placed himself in the power 
of the conquerors, and that Darfoor, tlie notoriously evil 
home of fanaticism, had been finally pacified and annexed 
to the dominions of the Viceroy. 
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A work on Darfoor, with a map, was published in 
Cairo by Shiekh Mohommed, the Tunisian, a learned 
Mohommedan, referred to above, who resided for many 
years in the country in the reign of Mohommed-el- 
Fadl. Although his pictures of the life and customs of 
the people are faithful and graphic, his map is so 
confused and distorted as to he utterly valueless. 
Another map was made by the, so-called, Sultan 
Tayima, the Foorawee governor of Khordofan, previous 
to the conquest of the latter dependency by Egypt, and 
all our hitherto published maps of Darfoor are based 
upon it. The latitude and longitude of El Fasher, 
13° 64' N. and 28'’ 15' E., given in this map, and copied 
in our atlases, place that town nearly one hundred and 
eighty miles away from its true position, and an estimate 
of its value may be formed from this circumstance. 

Dr. Nachtigal himself places it a few minutes east of 
26° E. longitude from Greenwich, and 13° 45' N. 
latitude, but adds that his calculations can only be looked 
upon as preliminary, and that further examination must 
modify them.* Our own calculations, the mean of 
nearly one hundred astronomical observations, checked 
by the through chainage and triangulation both from 
Wady Haifa and Khartoom, fix the town some forty-five 
miles west by south of this position. 

As the Gebel Marra has formed the political centre of 


* “ Fascher liegt naoli meiner vorlanfigen ecnstraktion einige 
minnten ostlich vom 26° 0. L. v. Gr. und in einer Breite von 
18° 46 Weitere Kritik muss dieses vorliliifige Eesultat naodificiren.” 
— See paper alluded to above. 
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the country’s history, so it forms the centre whence all 
the rivers flow which water Darfoor. 

The greater proportion and the largest of these,- such 
as the Sonot, the Bargo, Baray, the Ghelchima, and, 
above all, the Adsom, with its many afiiuents, flow 
towards the west and south-west. The smallest of these 
are from two hundred to three hundred yards across ; in 
the rainy season they are perfect torrents, and, although 
their beds are dry soon after the cessation of the rains, 
water is always to be found in abundance at a depth of 
five or sis feet. Two considerable streams, the Ghendi 
and the Boolbul, flow towards the south, and uniting 
about a hundred miles from the mountains, are said, in 
seasons of excessive rainfall, to reach the Bahr el Arab, 
a perennial river flowing eastward between 9° and 10° 
N. latitude into the Bahr el Gazal, a large tributary of 
the White Nile. Like all the other streams in Darfoor, 
these are dry in the dry season. On the eastern side of 
the mountains rise the Wady el Kho, and the W^ady 
Amoor; the fall of the ground eastward towards the 
Nile being only very gradual, their course is almost due 
south. Neither of them reach the Bahr el Arab, but 
are finally lost in the sand about two hundred miles to 
the south of El Pasher. 

The goal of our own journey into Darfoor was the 
last-named town, and of the country west of the 
mountains I am not able to speak from experience. 
Ail the natives of whom I inquired, agreed in saying that 
it is by far the richer and more densely populated half 
of the country ; that this should be so is easily con- 
ceivable, Every day of our journey south-west from 






urn L»ongola brought us perceptibly further away from 
the utter desolation of the desert skirting the cultivated 
,land on the banks of the Nile. At Bagghareeyeh the 
ground in tlie low valleys is cultivable in the rainy 
=> season, but is only caj)able of yielding “ duchn ” in 
, limited quantity,* and of very inferior quality. In the 
neighbourhood of Om-Badr the clearings are of greater 
extent. No grain had been sown in 1875 at either of 
tiiese places, but the short stubble remaining showed that 
in more favourable years crops are raised. At Om-Badr 
the “Adansonia digitata,” monkey-bread tree, or 
gangaloos, as the natives call it, first grows, as also the 
zii afia, or gii’aife tree. These trees, as well as numerous 
varieties of the s 

Karnac and Boot; 

IS plentiful and guuu, uui x saw no signs ol “ doura.” 
Cotton, onions, garlic, senna, hasheesh, melons, tomatos, 
lettuces, rice, and tobacco are produced near El 
Fasher, but are of very inferior description. No perish- 
able fruits or vegetables are obtainable for any length of 
time after the rains. All these products are credibly 
said to be yielded in much greater jirofusion, and of 
much better quality, in the south and west of the country; 
there “doura” is cultivated; the plane-tree is found, 
but is scarce ; and the “gangaloos” attains to a greater 
height and diameter than it does in the north and east. 
The fruit o"‘ this tree, called monkey-bread, is a 
yellowisii-white pod, some five inches long by two and a 
half inches or three inches wide, filled with large white 
seeds. The outer part only is eaten ; it is very hard, crisp, 
and dry, witli a slight acid taste not unpleasant, but it 


sycamore, became o; 

^a. In Ergoodt and El Easher 
’ood, but I saw no signs of 
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certainly cannot be considered a delicacy. From the 
circumstance of the trunk of the tree forming a reservoir, 
which retains considerable quantities of water after the 
rams, it is highly valued by the natives, who are thus 
saved the trouble of drawing what they require from the 
wells. 

Dr. Nachtigal, in the pamphlet alluded to, states that 
wheat is grown in Gebel Marra, and mentions it as a 
lemarkable and, perhaps, isolated instance of its 
cultivation in Central Africa. 

Of that portion of Darfoor through which I have 
travelled, namely, from Om-Badr to El Fasher, I 
estimate one-sixth part only to be cultivable, of which 
sixth part, perhaps, one-hundredth part is cultivated. 
No system of irrigation exists, and for the eight or nine 
dry months of the year the ground is incapable of 
producing anything at all. 
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CHAPTEE XV 


As sultry breezes blown o’er poppy fields, 
Or as meanders Lethe’s sleepy stream, 

So dreaming music conies in fainting notes, 
And brings forgetfulness— that god-like joy. 


A blind sentinel. — Invitation to the palace. — Description of onr 
quarters there. — Population. — The painted chamber. — Hassan 
Pacha. — 0ura9oa and concert. 


EASHEE, or Tendelty, stands on the tvestem 
bank of the Wady Tendelty, in an angle formed by 
tbe junction of tbe latter with the far more considerable 
Wady el Klio. Tbe Tendelty partakes more of tbe 
character of an inlet than of an independent ■wady, and 
has no current of its own ; it is filled, during the rains, 
by tbe overflow from tbe Zho, and a dam constructed 
near tbe point of junction retains the 'water for a con- 
siderable time ; tbe wells which supply the town are all 
snnk in its bed. Tbe town consists almost entirely of 
“ tuckles,” and of box-shaped straw sheds, similar to 
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those described at Kamac. On the eastern side of the 
Tenclelty, stands the palace of the late Sultan ; a otout) 
of mud huts, and a few “tucMes,” surrounded by a mud 
wall about twenty feet high. In the neighbourhood of 
he pdace are several mud huts formerly occupied by 
he officials and nobles of the court, and all of the 
poorest and meanest possible description. On the town 
side directly opposite the palace, the Egyptians have 
consfructed a square fort with bank and trench ; one 
gun IS posted on each angle to command the town' and 
four sentries march up and down the top of the bank ■ 
one on each side of the square. 

On our arrival, we passed the palace on our left, and 
crossing over to the town, not without considerable 
langer of tumbling down some of the numerous wells 
vhich are scattered about in every direction in the wady,' 
.ehalted the caravan nearthe fort and commenced, amidst 
he gi-owling of the camels, to unload, and prepared to 
)itch the tents. These suspicious proceedings on our 
.art were, however, not unobserved; the sentry pacing 
ton on he bank caw ns, and was evHenarsonely 
>nsdecl.n lns mind. He can,e to a dead stop in the 
. ddle of his march, and grounded his “ Eeminoton " • 

I his“Lts““”r'' lifto his hand 

his yes and gases over the ocean to see if a ship be 

1 Bight, so he raised his hand to his tarboosh to shelter 

IS ^ eyes rom the snn, and gazed at ns eamestlr 

oyonsly and long. We were only a hundred yards Iff 

id the truth at length dawned upon him • it was a 

trayan, and its people were pitching their tents His 

■ml was madenp at once, action ;as,.aket :ndt 
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garrison was alarmed. By the time the tents were all 
pitched and the beds made, a file of soldiers, headed by 
an officer, came into our camp with orders that we must 
move, as our presence there might afiford cover for an 
attack on the fort from the town. 

In the nature of things it is impossible to imagine 
that such a request could be heard by Mohommed 
Etfendi, lieutenant of the troops, without producing 
material effect on the equanimity of the mind of that 
irascible little gentleman. He went raving mad on the 
spot. Had he not been restrained, I am thoroughly 
persuaded that lie would, there and then, have torn the 
officer and whole file of soldiers into little bits. That 
poor officer was pale with dread; panic was about to 
seize his men which, spreading to the garrison, might 
have had disastrous results, and left us helpless and 
unprotected in the heart of Darfoor, where we might 
have fallen victims to our policy of aggression and 
imperialism. We saw the danger, and peremptorily 
told Mohommed Effendi to shut up. We asked the officer 
into our tent, and gave him a cup of coffee as a 
restorative. By slow, but perceptible degrees, from 
deadly pale to sickly yellow, from sickly yellow to whitey- 
brown, his face assumed its normal hue, a smile of relief 
parted his lips, and be placed between them one of our 
Hamburg cigars. We now inquired what the matter 
was, and what all the row was about ? 

“ Orders had been issued that no tents were to be 
pitched within a certain distance of the fort, and he had 
come to our camp to tell us so.” 

This seemed to us reasonable enough, but we asked 
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him why mtimation was not sent to ns before the tents 
were all pitched ? 

“ The vigilant sentry on the bank had been staring at 
Jis for at least half-an-hour, leaning on his rifle, with 
his hand over his eyes sheltering them from the sun ; 
why not have let ns know at once ?” 

“ That soldier was nearly blind with ophthalmia.” 

“ Then why not send him into onr camp ? There was 
a ‘ hakeem ’ with ns who would be glad to treat him,” 
The bright smile on the face of the warrior grew 
brighter still ; it seemed we were again to be saved by 
our all powerful medicine man. 

“ He would go and see what could be done.” 

During his absence a message came from the palace 
begging us to take up our quarters there while we were 
in El Pasher. This we decided at once to do, and 
leaving orders for the tents to be struck, we walked over 

and never saw the officer again or heard what decision 
was come to in the fort. 

The message had come from Colonel Mason, an 
American officer, attached to the staff at Cairo, who had 
accompanied with Colonel Purdey, another American 
officer, the Egyptian army of occupation ; the latter 
officer was away in Wadai. and it was not onr pleasure 
to meet him. Colonel Mason was an old friend whom 

mjself, had knovm in Camo and on the Nile in 1871-72: 
ihe meeting was a joyons-almost a rapturous one. It 
IS pleasant to meet an old friend in a weary land remote 

tlvmsa^Tr ^ thousand questions to ask— a 

t lousand to answer ; adventures to listen to— advAnf^vn. 
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to tell, many friends to inquire after, and many inquiries 
after friends to reply to. After a time our friend offered 
to show us the beauties of the palace, and to find quarters 
for us. Two of the houses, or I’ooms, one on each side 
of the main entrance, had been fitted up by Colonels 
Mason and Purdey for their own use ; the height of the 
walls had been increased by timber- work, and covered 
with matting; the mud floor had been boarded with 
Norway pine planks, which had found their way through 
England to Cairo, thence by river and desert to 
Khartoom, and finally on the backs of camels through 
Khordofan to El Easher where, on arrival, they had 
probably cost the Egyptian taxpayer about five pounds 
a yard run. The next room on the left, in which a large 
table had been rudely constructed "was the dining-room, 
and at the back of an adjacent yard was the kitchen 
with grates, &c. already fixed. All these improvements 
had, of course, been made since the arrival of the 
Egyptians. Further to the back, in a court by itself, a 
one-roomed house with a doorway, and no window or 
light-hole, was assigned to me. This room, I was told, 
had been the chief dwelling of the chief wife of the late 
Sultan ; it was as well built as any house in the group ; 
the walls were thick, and the roof was formed by entire 
trees laid across, thickly interlaced with straw, and 
utterly impervious to sun and rain. The floor was hard 
and clean, and in the darkest comer was a mud elevation 
on wdxich I placed my camp bedstead. Colonel Mason, 
in introducing me to these comfortable quarters, ex- 
pressed for me his profound regret that the former 
occupant was no longer there. I appreciated his kindness 
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and his politeness, hut could not conscientiously confess 
to any participation in the regret. 

Our camp furniture had now arrived, and soon the 
apartment assumed quite a comfortable appearance. The 
hath was placed in the centre of the room, filled with 
water cool and fresh from the wells. While enjoying its 
luxuries, and reading letters and papers from England, 
eight weeks old, hut whose news was as delightful and 
fresh to me as the water, the lieutenant of engineers 
gave a grunt in the doorway, in lieu of knocking at tlie 
door, and came in to impart such information concerning 
the population of El Fasher, as he had been able to 
glean in the last hour or two : — 

Natives, 1,700. 

Es Sayadeeyeh, 300. 

Es Sabah, 250. 

El Melhah, 400. 

Total population, 56,000. 

The study of numbers with the mazes of addition, 
multiplication, &c., has always afforded me much delight 
fiom my youth up even till now ; here, however, was a 
simple sum in addition which caused me more perplexity 
and bewilderment than any example in the first four rules 
which had previously come under my notice. I added 
up, in my bath, the natives with the three Arab tribes of 
settlers,^ but was utterly unable to make the amount 
agiee with what the late Mr. Josenh Hume uRed in 
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They were decorated, or disfigured ; four colours were 
used in the process, brick red, yellow ochre, black, and 
white ; weird cabalistic shapes, a black circle with a red 
patch in the centre, a white square with a yellow patch 
in the centre, a straightish line in red oyer them both, a 
red triangle, three waved lines in black, yellow and red ; 
a crooked line, then a square, then a triangle, then a 
circle, then irrore lines, then all slightly varied over 
again ; no taste, no beauty, no symmetry, only grim, 
barbaric hideousness ; a savage, angering, geometiical, 
party-coloured nightmare. Like this my room was 
painted on four walls from roof to ground. Furawee 
art ! 

Having finished my bathing, and toileted myself to 
my satisfaction, I sought Mohommed Effendi and the 
explanation. The 55,000 related to the province of El 
Fasher, which included villages distant twenty or thirty 
miles in every direction, and which is in area about as 
large as our county of Devonshire. All subsequent 
inquiries have failed to alter materially the lieutenant's 
statistics ; some accounts make the population of the 
town as high as three thousand, but the majority and 
the best agree more nearly with his two thousand six 
hundred and fifty. 

I was just sitting down to comfortably converse with 
my newly-discovered old friend, when a message came 
to the palace begging us to come and dine with Hassan 
Pasha, governor of Darfoor since the depaitnre of 
Ismael Pacha Ayoob. To go was not pleasant, to refuse 
was not polite, so away we all marched. Hassan Pacha 
lived close to the fort, in a well-built house recently 
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constructed ; he received us in his audience room, which 
was furnished with a deal table and chairs in the 
European style. Dinner was not ready, but on the table 
were several green and yellow glass decanters, containing 
cura^oa, “ Mousseline des Alpes,” and other liq[ueurs of 
which we were requested to partake. 

The Koran forbids the use of wine, but enlightened 
and thirsty Mohommedans do not consider that the 
prohibition necessarily extends to spirits, and much less 
to curagoa, “ Moussehne des Alpes,” and Angostura 
bitters, which are, of course, not mentioned in that 
sacred book at all. 

Hassan Pacha at once commenced the usual inquiries 
concerning the state of our healths, and that of our 
relations. This lasted about an hour, at the expiration 
of which tirrre he had arrived at our remote and proble- 
matical cousins, when two soldiers entered to lay the 
cloth, and to place round the three -pronged^ iron forks, 
black-handled knives, and blue willow-pattern cracked 
soup-plates, reserved for the use of European guests. 
All this done, and a plate of bay salt and a pot of black 
pepper placed on the table, a fine sheep, roasted whole, 
emittrng a grateful odour not surpassed by that which 
emanates from the grating of any London eating-house, 
was carried in on a large tray by four stalwart soldiers, 
who walked slowly, and mutually and kindly advised each 
other as they proceeded to be very careful what they 
were about. The Pacha took his place, and begged us 
to take ours ; carving knife or fork there was none, and 
each helped himself to the part he liked best with his 
own black handled knife and three-pronged iron fork. 






Here we were in the desert, two thousand miles 
distant from Cairo and civilisation, and, with the ex- 
ception of so much of the latter commodity as sat at the 
table and mangled the sheep, no civilisation anywhere 
nearer. Probably the last thing we should have thought 
of as likely to be near to afford us delight and surprise 
was a first-class band of music. I have used the words 
“ delight ” and “ surprise,” but not these or any other 
two words can mean the feeling with which I listened 
spelled to the strains of the overture of Verdi’s latest 
opera, Aula, which the military band commenced to play 
just outside the door of the Pacha’s house. I had seen 
the opera before in Cairo, and have seen it since in 
Naples and in London, but not all the rich magnificence 
of San Carlo, or “ Her Majesty’s,” and not the lustrous 
eyes and glorious song of Patti, produced anything like 
the sublimity of that music in the desert in the middle 
of barbarism, where other music there was none but 
droning boys, squealdng pipes, and monotonous tom- 
toms. The overture finished, we heartily thanked the 
Pacha for his thoughtfulness the kind old man was 
evidently pleased with our pleasure. 

The sheep being finished with, the four soldiers made 
their appearance, and, as before, advising each other to 
be very careful, lifted the tray and remains bodily over 
our heads. Another tray was brought containing a mass 
of “ duchn,” which, having been boiled in a sheep-skin, 
nearly retained the form of a sheep ; a large bowl of 
brown sugar was emptied by one of the soldiers over the 
pudding, and iron spoons were served round to each of 
us. The duchn, in consistency and taste, was like 
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blanc mange, but not having been flavoured with any 
essence, was not palatable, even with the brown sugar. 

New music and more liqueurs, and “ God save the 
Queen ” brought the everdng to a close, and we walked 
over to the palace, pleased with the Pasha and with his 
curaeoa and concert ; and, notwithstanding the dream- 
inspiring memories of boiled “duchn” and music, and the 
staring talismanic horrors on the walls of my chamber, I 
slept dreamlessly, superbly and well. 



CHAPTEE XVI 


And woman’s holy love is as a star ; 

Though clouds may hide its brightness, still it shines 
The path it takes is sure, though all unknown, 

And fixed and changeless as the march of time.” 


Black war-— man’s mad mistake. 


EL EASHEB. 


A cavalcade. — Love. — Eomance. — The market-place. — A big battle 
— Morality in Darfoor. — The town. — The Greek merchants.-- 
A bottle of beer. — Wealth. — Half a curiosity. — Backsheesh,’ 


TWE had much to do at El Pasher, in plotting our 
work from Om-Badr in order to enable ns to 
decide upon the relative merits of the two routes over 
which we had travelled, and in taking and reducing our 
astronomical observations. It was agreed that we should 
work until a certain hour each day, after which we 
should wander about in the neighbourhood and glean 
such information concerning the natives of the country 
and habits of the people as might be of general interest. 

On the day following our arrival, I told Mohommed, 
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the lunch soldier, to go into the town and bring back 
four donkeys ; to hire them upon reasonable terms and, 
if possible, to make the contract price payable in money, 
and not in rags. After a time he arrived with four small, 
sore-backed insignificant animals, without either bridle 
or saddle, all four for one piastre (2J^d.) per day, including 
a small boy. Mohommed Effendi, Mohommed the 
guide, the lunch soldier, and myself were to form the 
party, but before starting it was necessary to improvise 
a saddle of some sort. The soldier brought my camel- 
saddle, which, being nearly as large as the donkey itself, 
did not fit, and I told the soldier he might use it himself. 
I was obliged to have recourse to my own powers of 
invention ; I first placed on the sore part of the donkey’s 
back a copy of the Illustrated London News, and over 
that Mohommed Effendi’s large flock bed, which he 
kindly lent me for the purpose, and which, being more 
than six feet long and four feet wide, nearly reached to 
the ground on either side, and overlapped to the extent 
of about a foot behind, where the view closely resembled 
the gable end of a small cottage with vast overhanging 
eaves. The saddle was in every respect comfortable, and 
offered to the rider many conveniences; I could ride 
either in the usual and orthodox manner, or could, if so 
inclined, sit facing either to the near or off side, 
according as matters of interest arose to the right or left 
of the path ; or again, I could, without much difficulty, 
turn round and ride facing the gable end of the donkey, 
and gaze upon the beauties of the prospect through 
which we had passed. Everything was at length ready, 
and we started, like Haroon-al-Easheed, in search of 
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adventures. We proceeded in Indian file — I leading, 
with tlie donkey-boy walking at my side holding over my 
head Mohommed Effendi’s huge wliite cotton umbrella. 
The soldier came last, perched on the top of the camel- 
saddle, which wabbled about very considerably, and 
caused the bottles and plates in the lunch bag to rattle 
much, and to make music suitable to so imposing a 
cavalcade. The officer and the guide rode between 
without saddles of any kind ; each, however, compensated 
himself for the deficiency by smoking, as he travelled, a 
very long pipe ; the stem rested on the forehead of the 
donkey, between its ears, and the bowl reached to about 
six inches below its nose ; the smoke was wafted by the 
gentle breeze into its nostrils, and the patient animal 
shared with the rider on its mangy back the fragrant 
odour of the soothing weed. 

We wended our way towards the market-place. On 
our right we passed a young man and woman in earnest 
conversation at the door of a tuckle. I could guess the 
subject of their talk ; the eloquent look, the stars and 
the diamonds sparkling in their coal-black eyes, told me 
it was love, beautiful love. 

With loYG comes life we have not known before ; 

As o’er the infant world first fell the light 
Of the warm sun and gave its beauty birth, 

So o’er tlie soul first fails the light of love 
And charms it into spring* Sweet is the dawn 
Of love in youth ere passion’s glow has wainned 
Its tenderness and soft its whispered tale. 

Sweet then her \vords w^hich ti'emnlously fall, 

And sweet the trembling half-reluctant kiss 
Of first — of last — of love which' cannot die ; 
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And sweet in love is certainty, and sweet 

The flames which rise of passion’s quenchless fire.” 

still in this young couple there was visible through all 
their love an unmistakable look of anxiety, of fear, 
perhaps of guilt— it might be crime. A knife was lying 
near with blood on its blade, and the man’s hand was 
stained. Was this then, perhaps, an African romance, 
a pathetic and soul-stirring story of first and youthful 
love, beginning in smiles and black blushes pure as the 
moonlit Alpine snow, then little quarrels about trifles, 
and secret tears and reconciliation paying for the pain, 
then torrid and relentless tropical passion, and raging 
jealousy culminating in insane crime and the blood of a 
murdered rival ? 

“ Yah Mohommed ! go and leam for me this story, 
and come back and say whether it is, as I suppose, a 
story of love and of appalling crime.” 

After a few minutes : 

“0 Efiendiin! The man is a butcher and has just 
killed a cow in the market, and the woman is his neigh- 
bour’s wife, and her’ husband is in the market selling 
duchn, and they have been into his tuckle and 
have drunk much merissa.” 

A few more yards brought us into the market, which 
is held in El Fasher every day. There was none of the 
life, bustle, noise, and enterprise usual in an English 
market-place; dead silence prevailed, and had it not 
been for the bright light of the sun, the place would 
have been burdening in its melancholy. The vendors, 
men, women, and children, sat on the ground, and in 
front of each was a not ill-made vellow p'ra.ss tm.v nr 
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disli, in whicli the "wares for sale were exposed ; in one 
tray were, perhaps, about two pounds of duclin; in 
the next the same quantity of cotton, still with the 
seeds ; in the next half a pound of green tobacco, or dry 
bainias, then, perhaps, a large piece of beef, about ten 
or twelve pounds, covered with great flies, which every 
now and then would all buzz from then.' feast into the 
air with hideous noise, and return in a few seconds and 
settle down hungry as before. The offal from the beasts 
which had been slaughtered, was in one mountain in the 
centi’e of the market-place, and the congregation of black 
flies settled upon it made it look, from a little distance, 
like a heap of cinders. Over this, high in the sky, two 
or three vultures wheeled in cu’cles on their motionless 
wings, eager for the business of the day to be finished, that 
they might get their shai'e of the food before the hyenas 
came in the night to swallow it all away. 

From the direction whence we had come there came a 
great and sudden noise of men in violent altercation. 
Some one had whispered 

“ Lady-bird, lady-bird, fly away Lome, 

Your Louse is on fire, your wife is at Lome ” 

into the ear of the man selling duchn, whose wife we 
had seen, a short time before, outside the “ tuekle ” 
talking with the butcher. The two men now entered the 
market shouting and gesticulating, and seemingly about 
to begin a big battle. Foorawee love, with its imagined 
romance and real ugliness, I had already seen ; here 
was an opportunity of witnessing Foorawee war. The 
opportunity was not to be lost, we tmmed the cavalcade 
towards the angry and eager combatants. 
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“ Five piastres to the man who wins ! ” I called in my 
enthusiasm to see a real African fight. The eyes of each, 
sparkled at the sum ; the shouts rose in loudness and 
in number, hands were clenched and held forth defiantly, 
or swung round windmill fashion, hut still came not in 
contact with anything likely to arrest their progress ; 
heads were lowered ready to butt and to destroy, but 
still the maddened combatants remained unharmed. 
As one advanced the other receded, until their gyrations 
brought them into the centre of the market, and they 
chased each other, first one, then the other, round the 
offal covered with the filies. 

Suddenly, chameleon-like, or like the transformation 
scene at a pantomime, the heap changed from black to 
its true colours of “magenta” and “solferino”; the 
flies left it, and swarmed, buzzing and angry, in one 
dense cloud round the heads of the yelhng and leaping 
fiends. 

“ A dollar to the man who wins, and half a dollar to 
the loser! ” 

It was too much; the men stood dead still, and ceased 
to yell, but the flies still buzzed. The suffered injury, 
and the promised dollar, fired the soul of the man who 
sold the duchn ; he watched his opportunity, lowered 
his head, and butted with all his weight full in the 
butcher’s breast. It was a battering ram : the butcher 
was bowled clean over backwards into the middle of the 
heap, and his adversai’y cast himself upon him. Tlie 
two men thumped, bawled, and bit each other, and 
sprawled, kicked, and struggled about in the offal like 
t'wo great fish floundering and disporting tliemselves in 
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the warm shallow water. Even the vultures, wheeling 
slowly in the lofty air, became excited, flapped their 
wings and increased the orbit of their flight, alarmed at 
seeing their anticipated dinner kicked and scattered 
about in every direction. The teeth were the principal 
weapons used by the combatants. In a few minutes the 
butcher rose, bitten and bleeding. One horrible un- 
earthly shriek, a high leap over the “magenta” and 
“ solferino ” mountain, and another over the heads of the 
still sitting and impassible market people, and he 
bounded away, followed by a cloud of flies, out of sight 
into the distant desert. 

I gave the man his dollar, and, after spitting from his 
mouth the odds and ends of his adversary, he gave me 
in return a proud exultant smile. The wife, whom I 
had not yet observed, had arrived on the scene ; they 
conferred together for a few seconds, after which she 
approached me, and asked for the half-dollar for the 
loser, she would give it him. I gave it to her, and she 
and her husband went home rich in money and in 
restored conjugal felicity. 

Subsequent inquiry, observation, and reflection, have 
convinced me that social morahty in Darfoor is at as low 
an ebb as it is possible to be ; even the semblxnce of 
propriety is not regarded or expected. The last page of 
our Prayer Book whose title is, “A Table of Kindred and 
Affinity wlierein whosoever are related are forbidden in 
Scripture and our laws to marry together,” would, if 
printed without the only two nois it contains, represent a 
state of things, not which might arise, but which 
absolutely exists in Darfoor. Only among the higher 
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classes is the ceremony of marriage ever performed ; 
among the majority of the people it is dispensed with 
altogether, and this circumstance, alone, prevents it 
being said with truth that polygamy is general in the 
country, . 

A gentle walk round the market-place disclosed only a 
succession of such wares as I have described, and nothing 
which the most inveterate curiosity-monger could have 
purchased with a prospect of exciting the interest of his 
friends. I bought a bag of “ duchn,” and brought it 
home with me to England, and planted some of it on the 
sunny- side of a hack garden; it has not, however, yet 
ever appeared above ground, although it has had ample 
time to do so had it felt so disposed. 

The town all round was lonely and hot, dirty, dusty 
and dull ; “ trickles ” and sheds, black with smoke, 
rotten with filth and age, and whose pristine not in- 
elegant shape had been distorted and marred by the 
storms and rains of a long succession of years, were 
scattered about in their enclosures without attempt at 
arrangement or convenience. There was no stir, no life, 
no signs of happiness, only sloth, apathy, and sleep and 
flies. There was, however, one exception to all this; 
the shed of a Greek merchant, rvliich he had built 
himself as a storehouse and residence. He had been here 
three years collecting ivory and ostrich feathers, in 
exchange for his Manchester “ tobes,” French wines, 
brandy, and pale ale. He had been successful, and the 
shed was richly stored with fine tusks, six to eight feet 
long, and heavy as a man could lift, and with ostrich 
feathers, plentiful, long, and exquisitely white, and worth 
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from a pound to five-and-twenty slxillings a-piece. To 
get these he employed the natives of the country round 
at a piastre a day, and they travelled for liim, far and 
■wide, to the -west and south, and brought him honestly 
all they took, and were satisfied if their eaniings would 
enable them to drink, every day for a week, as much 
French brandy or bottled ale as they could swallow. 
We stopped the cavalcade opposite his door, delighted to 
find a resting-place for lunch. Our jaded steeds were 
our first care, and we gave them water, which they would 
not drink, and “ duchn,” which they voraciously ate, 
and wanted more, which they got. The G-reek came out, 
followed by other Greeks, all armed with pistols and 
long knives, looking like cut-throats, but amiable and 
good-natured, talkative and polite, and anxious to do 
business. Mohommed, the soldier, brought the lunch 
bag ; but alas the wabbling ! the bottles were broken, 
and the plates and the glasses, and the biscuits and 
bread were soft and red with the wasted wine. The 
cold mutton with a vinous taste, the tin of asparagus, 
the box of sardines, and the pot of jam were placed on 
the table, and the good Greek lent us plates, gave us 
“duchn” cake, and by invitation sat down to join 
Mohommed Effendi and myself. Something to drink 
was needful. I had not tasted bottled beer since leaving 
Cairo, more than four months ago. Tennant’s ale, in 
stone bottles for export, was inside; I bought some, 
cool, refreshing, very much up, clear as a topaz, and 
altogether surpassingly delicious, 4s. 2d. a bottle. 

After lunch our host showed us over his store. 
Elephants’ tusks, however, I was not in want of ; and 
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ostrich feathers, should I at any time require those 
ornaments, are much cheaper in London already curled 
and ready for use ; but the mention of a rhinoceros horn, 
stowed away somewhere, excited my cupidity and 
curiosity. The coveted horn was at length found, but 
not entire. The slaughter of its original owner in some 
remote southern jungle had been a joint-stock affair, and 
the partners had divided the proceeds equally between 
them. The half offered to me was about thirty inches 
long, one inch and a half broad at the base, and taper- 
ing to a point fine as a needle. The whole original 
must have been a tremendous weapon, calculated to 
make a hole right through the body of an elephant. I 
was not, however, disposed to purchase, at a fancy price, 
half a curiosity, and left it behind. When, later on, I 
reached the palace and went to my room, I found it on 
my bed, with a little note begging my acceptance of it as 
“ backsheesh.” I much regret to say that it was lost on 
our journey home. 

This, my first ramble through the town of El Fasher, 
and the sight of its poverty and misery, sin, sorrowful- 
ness, and ugly dirt, did not impress me mucb in its 
favour, and I determined, if ever I rambled again, to go 
further and, perhaps, to fare worse. 


CHAPTEE XVII. 


‘ ’Tis pleasing to be schooled in a strange tongue 
By female lips and eyes, that is, I mean, 

When both the teacher and the taught are young. 

At least, this was the case where I have been ; 

They smile so when they ’re right, and when they ’re wrong 
They smile still more, and then there intervene 
Pressure of hands, and perhaps e’en a chaste kiss ; 

I learned the little that I know by this.” 

Byeon. 


AT EL PASHEB. 

An early visitor. — A bargain. — A bad boy. — A dilemma and a half. 
Deserted. — 'Welcome help. — My first lesson. — An incompetent 
tutor. 

T^ITH the exception of the bed of the Wady el KIio, 
^ ^ the country all round El Easher, for a distance of 
ten or fifteen miles, is utter desert, and no villages are 
•within that distance. 

My wanderings in the town had afforded me neither 
pleasure nor profit, and the subm-ban wilderness of sand 
and small stones offered even less inducement for a 
stroll. In order to profitably occupy my spare time, I 
determined, after due and long consultation with 
Mohommed Effendi, to engage a Poorawee tutor and to 
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acquire so much of the language as might be useful 
immediately or in after life. My requirements were not 
many; I wished only to learn a few words of the 
vocabulary, the alphabet (if any existed), and to ascer- 
tain whether any written characters were in use. The 
lieutenant, or, as he called himself, my aide-de-camp, 
kindly volunteered to go out and endeavour to find a 
respectable and suitable person capable of imparting the 
above information. 

The Foorawee language is not much used in this 
eastern and northern part of Darfoor; the constant 
intercourse with the numerous Arab tribes has nearly 
killed the original ■ language. Further west, however, 
it is, I have been given to understand, universally 
spoken. Of all the men and boys whom we afterwards 
employed in our field-work, only a small proportion 
could speak Foorawee fluently, and only one, from 
another part of the country, was ignorant of Arabic. 

Mohommed Effendi was a long time absent, and did 
not return that day. 

It was my custom, in the desert as well as here, when 
shelter from the bright moonlight was to be had, to 
move my bed out of the tent or house and to sleep in 
the open night. On the morning following Mohommed 
Effendi’s departure, when I opened my eyes, as usual, 
just as the sun was about to show himself above the 
horizon, I saw at my bedside, facing me, about a yard 
off, a squatted hideous figure staring intently into my 
eyes. 

“Frankenstein ” was the first word that came, not to 
my lips, but into my mind. It was many years since I 
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had read Mrs. Shelley’s awful book, and I had not been 
dreaming, but the idea came at once, the picture was 
irresistible. Of which sex the figure was I could not 
guess ; the hands were folded over the breast with the 
ragged garments to keep away the cold, the shoulders 
were wide, and the arms long, hard, and muscular, and 
evidently of almost superhuman strength. The figure 
standing must have been at least six feet two or three 
inches. The head was small, very small, scarcely 
larger than that of an infant ; the nose was prominent 
and sharp, but of chin there was almost none ; the upper 
lip was at least two inches long, and the mouth was 
wide with hardly visible lips. The eyes were small, 
beady and black, cunning and remorseless. Over the 
face the skin was tight, and glistened as though seared 
with a hot iron, or like the scales of a serpent. Alto- 
gether the face was utterly unlike anything I had ever 
seen before, and there was nothing about it by which I 
could judge of its age ; it might have been that of an 
evil-minded half- deformed imp of a child, or it might 
have been that of an aged person, half lunatic, half 
idiot. 

After rubbing my eyes well I endeavoured to fix them 
upon those of the creature, but found it impossible, the 
expression was too penetrating, unearthly, and horrible. 
I asked : 

“ What ’s the matter ? ” 

“ My husband is coming.” 

The figure was therefore a woman. The voice was 
small and shrill, like that of an angry, petulant, malig- 
nant child. 
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“ What’s he coming for ? ” 

“ Here he is.” 

The woman stood up, rising without moving her arms 
or feet, like a sort of automaton. My estimate as to her 
height was not much wrong. The husband, quite an 
ordinary mortal, came into the enclosure. He walked 
straight up to me in bed and stretched out his hand to 
be shaken. The woman then followed his example, and 
the clasp of the dry, cold, snake-like figures I can 
plainly feel now, and shudder as I write. The two 
squatted down side by side, and, as before, I asked : 

“ What ’s the matter ? ” 

The man replied : “I can teach you the Foorawee 
language.” 

I asked : “ How much a lesson ? 

The pair looked at each other, without a word, for a 
few seconds, and then rose and walked some distance 
beyond hearing. On their return they sat down as 
before, and the man, always spokesman, said : 

“ You say how much.” 

I replied : “ A piastre.” 

As before, after looking at each other, they retired, 
and on returning : 

“ Ten piastres.” 

The margin was large between one piastre and ten, 
but in this struggle with barbarism and its female demon 
ally I was determined not to be beaten. I was 
becoming quite interested. 

“ Who is to teach me ? ” I asked. 

“ Sometimes I, sometimes my wife.” 

I thought of Byron’s lines : 
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“ ’Tis pleasing to bo sclioolod in a strange tongue 
By female lips and eyes, that is, I mean 
Wlioii both the teacher and the tanght are young ; 

At least this was the ease where I have been. 

Tliey smile so when tliey ’re right, audwiion they ’re Avrong 
They smile still more, and then there intervene 
Pressure of hands and, perhaps, even a chaste kiss ; 

I learned the little that I know by this ” ; 

and smiled as they came to my recollection. 

Tlie additional inducement had its effect upon me, and 
I offered two piastres per lesson, to last as long as I 
might like. The loving pair again departed in silence, 
and returned to name another sum, I think eight 
piastres. Suffice it to tell that, after many departures 
for the purposes of conference, an agreement was at 
length come to for three piastres a lesson. 

I told them, if they liked, to go into the kitchen and 
ask for J acoob, he would give them some coffee ; and 
that I would shortly appear to arrange the time and 
place for the first lesson. They both rose and shook 
hands again ; the woman’s hand was warmer. So well 
do I remember her two horrid shakes, that I could now 
almost tell the exact number of degrees of increase of 
temperature of the second over the first; the horrid 
warm was worse than the horrid cold. 

After dressing myself, I found them in the kitchen 
sipping scalding hot coffee and gnawing some cold bones 
which Jacoob had given them for breakfast. It w-as 
arranged that I should come over to their tuclde, some 
distance beyond the town, and which everbody linew, at 
two o’clock the next afternoon to take my first lesson. 
At the appointed time, again borrowing Mohommed 
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Effendi’s bed, I called for my donke3^-boy, who knew 
where I wished to go, and, with an alarmed expression 
of face, told me the wonaan was a witch, renowned in 
all the country, and that it would be much better to stop 
where I was, and not to go and see her at all. Every- 
thing was at length ready, and I started on my journey. 

But in Darfoor, as in all other countries, L’homme 
pro-pose ct Dieu dispose. I was not destined to reach the 
end of my journey that day. The donkey-boy was 
evidently not pleased with the destination, and the 
donkey, from sympathy or, as I verily believe, from being 
unkindly and surreptitiously prodded behind, became 
restive in his gait, unstable in his demeanour, and quite 
unhappy in his mind. I had much difficulty in keeping 
my seat, and the saddle, already nearly reaching to the 
ground on either side, became displaced, and trailed on 
one side in the dirt and sand. It was necessary to alight 
and, with the aid of the donkey-boy, to properly adjust it. 
Suddenly, as my right leg was lifted high in the air 
ready to be thrown over the donkey’s back to remount, 
the boy tossed off the saddle, Mohommed Effendi’s bed, 
into the dirt, and, jumping professionally into what 
should have been my seat, before I had time to realise 
the situation or to get my right leg into its normal and 
perpendicular position, shouted “ Yah, yah ! ” like a 
London halfpenny boy, and galloped away with the 
speed of the wind. 

I was now in a predicament. The bed belonged to 
Mohommed Effendi, and it was necessarily a point of 
duty with me that it should be returned to him in due 
time and in such proper condition that his night’s rest 
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slioalcl not be interfered with. To shout after the boy, 
or to attempt to run after the donkey, would be not only 
futile, but utterly wanting in the sombre dignity which 
it is so necessary to preserve in Eastern lands. After 
mature consideration I came to the conclusion that there 
were three courses open to me ; I could walk into the 
distant town and wander beseechingly from tuckle to 
tuckle, with only three piastres in my pocket, the price 
of the lesson, and endeavour to find some one able and 
willing to carry the bed back to its lawful owner; I 
could, like a collier with a sack of coals, lift it on to my 
back, and so take it away home ; or I could, as a third 
course, wait where I w'as and sit quietly down on the 
bed in the expectation of fortune sending me some one 
to bring me out of my difficulty. To the first course 
the objection was that I should be compelled to leave the 
bed in an unprotected state, and that the prowling dogs 
and hyenas, attracted by so strange an appearance in 
the desert, might pay it a visit and, perhaps, even 
venture to lie down upon it and go to sleep. The 
objection to the second course was that it was impos- 
sible. The bed was long and wide, and sis inches 
thick, and, from many years of long and happy sleep, by 
day and night, had become heavy and conglomerated, 
and to carry it far w^as not in my power. Of three 
courses, a dilemma and a half, I decided to adopt the 
thii'd, and, spreading the bed on the ground, sat down 
cross-legged upon it, lighted a pipe, and 'watched, in 
peace and forgetfulness of my trouble, the afternoon 
sun sink in slow splendour towards the purple serrated 
tops of the distant Gebel Marra. 
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One pipe, many pipes — Wo hours, and I was still in 
ohliyion and contented helplessness. The sun Avas 
already taking off his golden and gaudy superfluous 
apparel, and, more fortunate than I, preparing for com- 
fortable nightly repose, which for myself I could see no 
prospect of obtaining. 

Out of the west two tall figures, like coming events 
casting their shadows before, approached towards where 
I sat. I rose and hastened towards them, to secure if 
possible their much needed assistance. The one was 
my friend of the morning, and the other evidently her 
sister, her counterpart; as tall, as muscular, as 
demoniacal, the Wo seemingly twins. The sole 
difference, striking and horrible, was a white cataract, 
opalescent in the light of the rising moon, in the eye of 
sister number two. Each carried a jar on her head, 
and the husband, with another jar, was a short distance 
behind. They had all three been on foot to the slopes 
of the Gebel Marra to purchase a supply of duchn, and 
had not comprehended my arrangement for two o’clock, 
hours, in Darfoor, not being known, time being com- 
puted by days. I was not, however, disposed to quarrel 
with them for their breach of engagement ; I was too 
overjoyed to see them. The circumstance of the flight 
of the donkey-boy, and the consequent plight to which 
I had been reduced, inspired the sisters with just 
indignation, and the three httle black beads of eyes 
sparkled dangerously. They thought the boy ought to 
be killed, and I have no doubt that for a good-sized 
cotton pocket-handkerchief the two would have joyfully 
departed on an errand of murder, and w'ould have 
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strangled the unhappy boy that very night. There was 
yet an hour before dinner, and I thought the time could 
not be better employed than in taking my first lesson. 
I sat down on the bed, and the man squatted on the 
ground in front of me with the three jars ranged behind 
him ; the two women nestled lovingly and close to me, 
one on each side — I was evidently already a pet of 
theirs. 

I have alluded to the individual who was to impart to 
me the rudiments of the Poorawee language as a 
“ tutor,” but did not wish to imply that giving instruc- 
tion in languages was his profession. He was simply, 
like all the other inhabitants of El Fasher, a tiller of 
the soil and a vendor of its produce. His engagement 
with me was his first undertaking to teach, and, most 
probably, his last. I was aware of this, and, of course, 
did not expect much. The few questions, which I had 
now time to put, had reference only to the existence of 
letters, of an alphabet, and of written characters. Of 
such things he knew nothing whatever, and to my every 
query his reply was a sound with the lips as of a soft 
administered kiss, which, in Poorawee, as in the Arabic 
as spoken in these latitudes, means no.” This sound, 
vigorously echoed every time by the two women nestled 
close against me, although resuscitative of memories 
long dormant and not destitute of pleasure, began to 
make this, my first introductory tliree-piastres-worth 
of lesson, somewhat tedious and strictly monotonous. 

Louder, shriller and more frequent came the kiss- 
like “ noes ” ; closely and more closely to my either 
side pressed the hideous twins, hot and damp ; night. 
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■witli a million poet stars filling its eloquent immensity, 
fell lustrous over tlie face of tlie dead and boundless 
desert, and Nature wbispered, softly but unmistakably, 

“ Jacoob is laying the cloth.” 

It was necessary to start homewards. I gave the man 
his three piastres, and, after wishing me good-bye, he 
departed with the sister. The wife rolled up the bed, 
and taking it under her arm, accompanied me in silence 
to the palace. The boy who had served me so scurvy 
a trick was there in fear and trembling, sent back by his 
parents. 

On the following day I repaired to the tutor’s tuckle. 
It was distant, and the interior was dirty and hot; 
there was but one “ angereb,” and we sat as before, the 
damp twins one on each side of me, and the man on the 
ground in front. Every five or ten minutes they 
emptied between them a gourd of “ merissa,” holdmg__ 
nearly a quart. The attentions of the ladies grew in 
two senses warm, and I made no progress. They grew 
jealous of each other, and squabbled over every word. 
The man gi’ew jealous of me, and my position was 
becoming uncomfortable. I cancelled the contract, 
refused to drink a gourd of “ merissa,” jumped on to 
my donkey, and rode home as ignorant of the Eoorawee 
language as if it had never been my good fortune to go 
to El Fasher. 





CHAPTER XVIII 


The blue impillared vault of naked heaven 
Had been his temple ; God had taught him prayer. 

This note was written upon gilt-edged paper 
With a neat little crow-quill slight and new*’’ 

Byron. 


A RIDE TO KOBBE 


A conclave. — Hyenas. — Moliommed’s love. — Moliommed’s prayei*. 
— Its effect. — A runaway camel. — A search for a lion. — The 
wake of the “ship of tlie desert.” — A welcome supper. — 
Two scientiiic men. — Kohbe. — A scrap of paper. 

^ S our -W'ork in El Easher drew towards its close, a 
very serious discussion arose among the members 
of the staff, involving a question of no less importance 
than the very essence of the Fourth Commandment. 
The Mohommedan Sahhath is Friday, and all our officers 
and inen were naturally very anxious that this day should, 
during our work in the field, be kept as a day of rest to 
enable them to say the orthodox number of prayers, and 
to take the requisite number of hours’ sleep in order 
that they might be fit, both spiritually and temporally, 
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for the resumption of work on the following clay. Our 
own Sabbath was of course Sunday, and our anxiety 
that the day should be becomingly honoured by grateful 
repose was not less heartfelt than that of the Mohomme- 
dans. For ourselves to abstain from work on Sunday 
and let the men work would be simply preposterous, as 
they could do nothing without our guidance ; for us to 
work on the Friday while the men were resting and 
praying, would be, perhaps, more preposterous still, as 
we could do nothing without their assistance. The 
question, therefore, arose— on which day should we rest 
from our labour. Some were in favour of Sunday, others 
in favour of Friday. To recapitulate the alignments 
adduced by the learned theologians composing this con- 
clave would be foreign to the nature of this work, which 
is not theological. Happily an agreement was at length 
come to. Mutual concessions, creditable to both sides, 
were made, and it was resolved iiem. con. that we should 
rest from our labours both on the Friday and on the 
Sunday. 

This arrangement was satisfactory to all parties con- 
cerned. 

Availing myself of the opportunity thus presented, I 
determined late on Thursday evening to set out that night 
on a journey to Kobbe, to consider the intervening 
Saturday a dies non, and to return by the following 
Sunday night or early on Monday morning, I had no 
map of the country, but from inquiries judged the 
town, which was in the Wady el Kho, to be distant 
between thirty and forty miles in a north-westerly 
direction. 
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I made up my mind to go without a guide, as at that 
late hour, when everyone in El Fasher was fast asleep, 
it would he impossible to find one. 

Mohommed G-adderab was to accompany me ; he had 
never been to Eobbe before, but neither of us anticipated 
any difficulty in .finding the way. Our arrangements, 
two skins of water and one of cabin biscuits, were soon 
completed, and we left the palace at about midnight. 
Passing through the silent town we disturbed several 
hyenas, hard at work in the market-place, making 
disgusting noises in their efibrts to masticate and gorge 
some delicate morsels too tough for their teeth and too 
large for their throats. We soon left the last houses 
behind us, and, after crossing the Wady el Kho, started 
across the trackless wilderness. 

The night, like all the nights, was indescribably 
beautiful but more than usually cold, and Mohommed 
pulled the date-basket more closely over his ears, and 
rolled the ropes three or four times round his neck to 
protect it from the air. vVe trotted gently side by side, 
and my faithful friend and guide, generally, like all 
Arabs, so reticent, chatted gaily as we went, and 
opened his heart, and, though I was younger than he, 
called me his father. He told me of his mother and 
children, and how he loved them, and of his wife whom 
he venerated and loved more than all the others put 
together, and how there was only one thing more in the 
whole world he wished for, and that was, when he grew 
rich, to marry again — a beautiful daughter of a wealthy 
shiekh. When our expedition was over and he obtained 
his money, an event he by no means considered a 
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certainty, lie intended to do this, to give up guiding, 
and to settle down in peace and contentment for the rest 
of his days — if the two wives did not quarrel much. I 
liked the man, and he, I believe, was sincerely devoted 
to me. I promised him, on our safe return to. Old 
Dongola, a substantial “backsheesh,” with the hope 
that it might help him in carrying out his matrimonial 
projects. They were, however, never realised, but 
abandoned before he reached his home, when his 
thoughts had reference less to a second wife in this 
world than to the diviner houris he anticipated meeting 
in the next. 

The deep indigo of the night changed to the pale 
grey of the dawn, the stars faded one by one in the sky, 

“ Till in the east a solitary orh 
Was left the herald of approaching day.” 

Venus’s light was soon put out, and in five more 
minutes the sun rose and changed the whole of the 
heavens to blue and gold. Mohommed Gadderab 
unrolled the rope from his neck, loosened the date- 
basket on his head, made his camel kneel down, and 
then, turning towards the rising sun, knelt down too, 
and said from his simple heart his simple prayer. 

The genuflexions, the sudden rises and falls, the many 
bowings down of the head and date-basket and ropes into 
the sand in adoration of Allali and of the Great Prophet 
Mohommed, produced in my camel, who w^as not in the 
habit of witnessing so extraordinary a performance, a 
sudden and great fear, and, with me on his back, he 
bolted, mad with terror, across the desert. 
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This conduct on the part of my camel astonished me 
very considerably ; with the exception of one occasion, 
when he turned with me into into the thorny bush, his 
behaviour had always been irreproachable. He had 
travelled for six hundred miles, and had met Avith many 
sudden surprises. Thorns had entered his feet and had 
torn his sides ; storm sand-spouts had risen under his 
very nose ; foxes and hares had started from betAveen his 
feet, and once a hyena, a honid vision, rose only a 
yard before his eyes ; still he never flinched, but brought 
me safely to the end of my journey. Mohomined’s 
prayer and the bobbing basket were, hoAvever, too 
much for him ; he became unsettled, his mind lost its 
balance, 

“ Aud Eeason reeled down drunken from its throne.” 

My position on the back of the terror-stricken and 
Avildly-galloping camel Avas one of pain and much 
anxiety. Properly to convey an idea of the motion 
AYOuld be impossible, but a tolerably good imitation 
might, I think, be obtained by mounting astride of tAA'o 
large rocking-horses, each made to rapidly rock in such 
a manner that Avhen the head of one was in its zenith, 
the head of the other should be in its nadir. 

First aAvay went my hat, my Thresher and Glenny 
helmet, price thirty shillings, on Avhich I prided myself 
much, next the folded rug and the jaguar-skin I had 
brought from South America, and placed on the saddle 
to soften the seat and make it comfortable. My red 
morocco slippers folloAved my jaguar-skin’s example, 
and at length, worst of all, the little case-bottle, Avhich 
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I had always carried to meet any emergency that might 
arise, jumped like a living thing from my breast pocket, 
and fell shattered into the stones. The water in the 
skin hanging to one side of the camel, and the cabin 
biscuits in the skin on the other side, made much rattling 
noise in their respective receptacles, and, for aught I 
kn'.w to the contrary, tended materially to increase the 
terror of the already maddened beast. As luck would 
have it, my camel was running square on to the dense 
mass of thorn-trees and scrubs that fringed the banks 
of the Wady el Kho. They w'ould not have stopped 
him, and had he gone in amongst them, the very flesh 
would to a certainty have been torn from my bones. 
With my left hand I clutched the upright wooden 
pommel of the saddle, and with my right pulled with 
the strength of fear the rope that served as bridle, in 
order to turn him towards a low sand-hill half a mile off 
on the right. In this I was fortunately successful ; he 
came to a stop a little way up the slope of the hill, 
turned suddenly round, and started off in another direc- 
tion as madly, or more madly, than before. The second 
bolt was a long one. He must have galloped over the 
flat, sandy, and stony desert for at least two mij^s. 
Finally, when he was exhausted, he came to a ?^alk, 
snorting. I watched my opportunity, lifted m;f right 
leg over the high pommel, and jumped, truly" thankful, 
on to the ground. 

The whole of the skin from the palm of my left hand 
had gone, owing to the friction of the rough wooden 
top of the pommel which I had clutched. Other than 
this I had sustained no bodily injury, but the implicit 
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confidence wMcli I had placed in my camel was irre- 
trievably lost. 

This fact of the loss of part of my palm leads me to 
tell how easy it is in the dry air of the desert for the 
skin to be torn off, and how quickly it again comes. 
The hands coming in contact with anything in the least 
rough will at once cause an abrasure, and, haj)pily, but 
very little pain. My dear friend and colleague, with 
whom I had travelled to El Fasher, had always kindly 
volunteered to look after the stores, and every evening 
on our arrival in camp his good-nature necessitated his 
using a hammer and chisel to open the cases, and nails 
to shut them up again. His hands from the use of 
these tools became in many places destitute of their 
usual covering, which, however, as quickly aj^peared 
again. The Arabs do not suffer in the same way, for 
the two reasons that they never do any manual labour, 
and that their skin, although they drink but little 
water, is always moist ; but throughout the European 
members of our staff the circumstance was universally 
noticed. 

Mohommed rode up in a few minutes with my personal 
furniture, my thirty-shilling Thresher and Glenny 
helmet, my tw^o slippers, my rug and jaguar-skin, the 
stopper of my case -bottle, and the elegant little tin 
drinking cup which had so conveniently fitted on to its 
end, and from which, on many happy occasions, I had 
taken a grateful draught of Martell’s three-star brandy, 
properly diluted, to the health of my friends at home in 
England. 

“ 0 Mohommed, why did you pray ? You see the 
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effect of your prayer. You liaue for ever spoiled the 
temper of my camel, — and look at the palm of my 
hand ! ” 

0 Effendiin ! 'why did you not pray ? Had you got 
down from the camel and prayed to your God as I did 
to mine, it would not have happened ; the camel woul 
have rested, and your hand would still have been 
God has made it.” 

Mohommed had very much the best of the argument. 
I was soon ready to go on, but took the wise precaution 
to change camels with Mohommed, in the natural fear 
lest my animal should take it into his head to stampede 
again. 

The ground through which we now travelled was in 
many parts susceptible of being cultivated, but no signs 
of any past or present cultivation existed. 

There were numerous porcupine-burrows, with many 
quills scattered about their entrances. Now and then 
we came upon a large tortoise, about a foot high and 
the same breadth and length, pursuing its slow and 
melancholy way with, perhaps, a destination in the wady 
below which, at its present pace, it might reach in the 
course of about six months. Gazelles, ariels (Oryx), 
and antelopes, resembling the koodoo of Natal, some- 
times trotted playfully out of the trees in the valley, 
saw us, and trotted hastily back. We saw the marks of 
girafies and of ostriches, and of many beetles, and 
occasionally the smooth track of a snake in the sand, 
but none of the animals, insects, or reptiles themselves. 

When at twelve o’clock our shadows had hidden 
themselves under the camels, we turned into the valley. 
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and sat down in desirable shade to lunch on cabin 
biscuits and lukewarm water. After lunch we wandered 
about on foot, and struck into one of the many tributary 
“ kliors.” Here I found the footmarks of some wild 
animal, which Mohommed told me w'ere those of a lion. 
My curiosity was aroused. 1 had never scon a lion in 
a wild state, and with Mohommed’s help I tracked them 
up the “ khor ” for about an hour. 

Mohommed suddenly came to a stop in our search and 
said Suppose we find the lion ?” 

This was a contingency which had not yet occurred 
to my mind. I was anxiously looking for something 
which I had no desire whatever to find. We were 
neither of us armed, and to have suddenly come upon 
an angry, hungry lion guarding his cubs in his lair, 
might have had results the reverse of conducive to the 
success of our expedition to Darfoor. 

I said : “ It is time to proceed on our journey. We 
will go back to the camels.” 

On our further journey we crossed the valley and 
rode on the north-eastern side. When the night came 
the bushes were pretty thick all over the laud, and we 
completely lost sight of the dark-green line by which we 
had hitherto been guided. 

I judged, from the time we had travelled, that we 
were not far from Eobbe, and turned due west. After 
an hour the country became again quite open and free 
from trees. A long distance ahead stretched a bright 
white line, to the right and to the left, as fiir as we 
could see. It seemed on the dark expanse of the desert 
as seems the Milky Way on the dark expanse of the sky. 
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To me it was a mystery, but to Mohommoa it imparted 

certain and welcome infomation. 

We readied it soon ; it was tlie camel-track from 
Kobbe northward to Sioot, on the b^ile, two Imndrecl 
and fifty miles above Cairo. We had passed Kobbe by 
a long distance, and we retraced onr steps southwards. 
The remote reaching track to the north was lue tie 
white wake of a ship speeding in the night and moon 
over the face of the ocean ; it was the wake of the s up 
of the desert.” The powdered and bleached bones ot 
myriads of camels, that for the last many thonsand years 
had dropped under their weights to slowly die, had been 
trodden into the earth and mixed with the sand : it was 
Death itself acting as cur guide, and charitably showing 
us the road to our destination. We followed gratelully 
the spectre on his pale gray horse, and at length reachec 
Kobbe at about midnight. The town was fast asleep. 

I got off my camel, hobbled one of his legs, and sent him 
to gi-aze on the scanty tufts of yellow grass in the land 
of Death, and lay down on my rug and went fast asleep 
in the bone-dust. Mohommed went into the town to 
try and find us a more lively lodging. 

He was not long absent, but returned in about an hour 
accompanied by two Greeks, merchants, whom he had 
found awake in their store, at supper. In ten more 
minutes I was a welcome guest, eating hot mutton, 
black olives, Dutch cheese, truffles, and duchn cake, and 
drinking pale ale and red wine, strongly imbued with 
the flavour of the leather skin in which it had been 
brought down from the mountains in the “ Isles of 
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Supper ended, a back-gammon board, about the size 
of a ^Yllist-table was introduced, and the two Greeks sat 
down to pla3% with men as large as Bath buns, and dice 
as big as the grains of the cubic powder used in charging 
the eighty-ton gun at Shoeburyness. I retired to rest 
in an adjoining apartment, but the rattle of the huge 
dice and the banging about of the Bath buns, rendered 
sleep impossible. I rose and took a seat by the 
side of one of the players. The men were playing 
high — five pounds a game and twenty pounds for the 
gammon. 

Backgammon is an ingenious game, much played by 
the clergy in England, but I doubt whether the most 
experienced English parson would stand any chance 
with a really skilled Greek, The players throw the dice 
with the hand, and not from a cup as we do. To play 
properly is quite a science. Should the thrower want an 
ace, or any other number, he drops one of the dice on to 
the board ; if it turns up an ace, or the other required 
number, the second die immediately follows, and the 
throw remains ; if, on the other hand, the wished-for 
number should not come up, the die is picked up as 
though accidentally dropped, and the player throws again, 
Avery skilful player will, in the critical parts of the 
game, perhaps repeat this once or twice, generally with 
ultimate success. The two players in question were both 
scientific in the highest degree, but it was Greek meeting 
Greek, and in every case their efforts were at once 
detected, and no harm was done. To their request that 
I should play I gave a polite negative. 

To tell about Kobbe, in which town I spent some 
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horns nest day, would be only again to tell what I have 
told about El Easter. There was the same dust aud age 
and the same tumble-dom grimy tucMes and sheds’ 
ihe people, however, are perhaps a shade less sleepy 
md slothfcl. The town stands on the high camel-tract 
rom Sioot southwards, through the oasis of Khar^^eh 
the alum mines of Sheb, the salt district of Selimah, and 
the nation lakes at Zeghawa, whence on through Kobbe 
to lake Tchad, in the very heart of Africa. It is, how- 
ever, only a resting-place ; itself has little or no trade. 
When a caravan goes through the town the inhabitants 
wake up, and when it has passed they go to sleep again. 
Beyond this they have no life. In the town there was 
but the one merchant firm, the two Greeks I have men- 
tioned, and their business was the collection of feathers 
and tusks. 

On Saturday afternoon, at about three o’clock, when 
the suns heat began to grow less, Mohommed and my- 
self started back on an estimated bee-line. The two 
land Greeks pressed upon us a bottle of black Spanish 
ohves and a tin of French truffles, to eat on the way 
In about^ fourteen hours we struck El Easher exactly 
arriving just in time for breakfast. -- 

On the afternoon of this day, the 2nd of April, the 
messenger whom we had despatched with letters from 
Om Badr toihe Ehartoom party, rode gaily into the 

closme of the palace, returned from his long ride of 
more than one thousand one hundred miles. When he 

some one whom he could only find froml dLip&n hj 



had received. His eyes at length rested on me, and after 
gazing for some seconds, he beckoned me to follow him 
outside. 

In a secluded corner. 


he unrolled from his loins the old Dongola cloth, 
his entire wardrobe, and, after untying a knot in 
one of its remote corners, handed to me a piece of 
shape and size resembling a walnut ; 
•ge as the palm of my hand. Signature, 
signing in Egypt, there was 
ig was quite illegible 


coarse paper, in 
opened out as lar 
or seal, the usual method of 
none, and the bad and blotted writin; 
to me. Whence did it come ? An old woman at Sotaire 
had given it to him. What was it about ? He did not 
know. On what subject could an old woman at Sotaire 
or anywhere else write to me ? old women are not my 
usual correspondents. I had paid all my debts for sheep 
and oxen and milk. There was a mystery in tliis little 
note. A surmise came from my heart into my mind. 
Might it be from the good and beautiful Eebecca who had 
drawn the water from the well for me to drink, and who, 
in the solitude of the starlit night, had told me all about 
the strife and sorrow of her people. She could not write, 
that was impossible, but she might have employed the 
old woman to do so for her ; old women will do these 
things. In my vanity I thought so, and, let me be for- 
given, I think so now, and have ever since treasured the 
torn and crumpled piece of paper with its illegible 
writing. On our return to Sotaire the tribe was no longer 
there. The secret remains divided between the paper in 
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my desk and the hearts of the writer and of the sender 
wandering over the desert thousands of miles away. I 
have looked at the paper many times since, I am looking 
at it now ; some of the letters seem clearer, and one 
word, one word only, has grown from month to month 
into life— “ Fantasia.” 



CHAPTER XIX, 


Death was a monarch crowned when Abel fell. 


BACK TO EEGOODT, 


Farewell mnsio. — Arrangements for tlie week. — ^Pleasant meeting. 

— A strange guest. — A lonely grave. 

JgEEORE starting with our work on the way home, it 
was necessary to weed out from our two hundred and 
thirty-four camels, none of which we had lost, all such 
as were weak, sickly, knock-kneed, sorebacked, or other- 
wise afflicted with the ills to which camel flesh, after 
long journeys, is heir. These, after minute inspection, 
amounted in number to fifty. None of the Arab tribes, 
Es Sayadeeheh, Es Sabah or El Melhah, settlers at El 
Easher, are possessed of many camels ; to obtain fifty 
was a diflflculty. A contract was, however, at length 
signed with the shiekh of the Sayadeeyeh, who sent for 
them into the Sahara, where there were brothers of his 
tribe, still wanderers, possessed of large herds. The 
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terms per camel were six piastres per day, and the con- 
dition of hire was that they were not to be taken into 
the limits of the wanderings of the Hamr Arabs, who 
would steal them, as the latter and the Sayahdeeyeh 
were at constant enmity and war. This necessitated our 
being obliged to give them up shortly after passing 
Karnac. 

Our sketch map of the country over which we had 
traTelled on our respective routes from Om-Badr to El 
Fasher was now complete, and a trial line was traced 
upon it. Considerable deviations from the routes we 
had followed were found to be necessary in order to avoid 
crossing the range of rocky hills, the Serghenat, over 
which the track passed on the last day of our journey. 
By running a line in a south-easterly direction near the 
eastern bank of the Wady el Kho, for about fifteen miles 
we reached the extreme southern point of the Serghenat, 
where it terminates in two conical rocky peaks, some six 
or seven hundred feet high, named the “ Sergain,” or 
two saddles. From this point to Ergoodt a fairly good 
and nearly straight line was obtainable. From Ergoodt 
we found it desirable to run the line north-easterly in 
order to pass the Derrit Homar mountains on its 
northern side, whence, with the object of avoiding the 
mountains that form the eastern bank of the Wady 
Abiad, we bore in a dhection slightly south of east, and 
passed the Wady Abiad on our left at the place where 
it becomes lost in the plain. From this point, still in 
the same general direction, all was plain sailing, 
through Broosh, as far as Boota, about seven miles 
west of Karnac. The short length of seven miles 
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between Boota and Karnac was the roughest part of 
our line, and for a short distance we judged, from the 
barometrical section, that a gradient of one in fifty would 
be unaYoidable. Both at Boota and at Karnac the line 
was sketched on close to the wells. From the latter 
place to G-ebel Megzaam, the last mountain of the 
Zayenat range, the ground was easy and flat, but from 
Megzaam to Oin-Badr we found it impossible to sketch 
on a satisfactory line. The route I had followed to the 
north of the Zayensit was virtually impracticable, and 
the route followed by the other section to the south of 
the Zancore-Seroog range w^as only a little better. It 
was decided to leave this part of the line, about forty- 
five miles, out of our present calculations, and, on 
reaching Karnac, to make inquiries from the natives 
as to other routes that might exist to Om-Badr, or, if 
necessary, to undertake further explorations so as to 
include the space between the Zayenat and the Zancore- 
Seroog ranges. 

On Saturday, 8th April, we were ready to start work 
on our slow way homewards. The next day wms 
devoted by the drivers to collecting the camels from their 
wanderings in the Wady el Kho, to giving them to 
drink,, and to filling the sldns and tanks. By sunset 
the camels were all in the palace enclosure, the skins 
and tanks were all full, and everything was ready for 
our early start on Monday morning. On Sunday after- 
noon Hassan Pacha sent word over requesting us to eat 
our last dinner under his humble roof. We were, how- 
ever, compelled to decline ; the fact that we had a very 
much better dinner at home assisted us, I have no doubt, 
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in coming to the decision to refuse his kind hospitality. 
The good-natured pacha was, however, not to be 
baulked ; he sent over his military band to do us 
honour and afford us pleasure. All that Sunday 
evening we listened to delightful airs from the various 
operas, interspersed with lively English popular melodies, 
the concert concluding appropriately, but, I believe, 
accidentally, with “ We won’t go home till morning.” 

The plan we adopted in carrying out our work was to 
commence as shortly as possible after daybreak and 
breakfast, leaving the camels and camp behind to 
follow when all was packed. On their reaching us, at 
about nine or ten o’clock, we gave the Mahounds 
instructions what direction to take and how much longer 
time to travel before pitching the tents. When the 
heat of the day, about twelve or one o’clock, grew so 
intense as to forbid our continuing at work, we would 
make for the tents, which, owing to our management, 
we generally found ready pitched not far from the end 
of our day’s work. 

My portion of the work was to make the " section,” 
or, to those not familiar with professional terms, to take 
the “ levels.” One of the officers, sometimes Mohommed 
Effendi Ameen and at other times Mohommed Effendi 
Eadjai, assisted me by superintending the chainage. 
Four soldiers worked with us ; two Mohommeds— one 
of them my old friend the lunch soldier — and two Sulie- 
mans ; the Mohommeds chained — which is heavy 
work — one day, and held the levelling staffs the next 
thus alternating their labour with the two Suliemans. 
This plan had two great advantages ; it prevented 
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quarrelling and dissatisfaction atout unequal division of 
labour, and, moreover, avoided confusion in tlie field. 
A call to a Mohommed when holding the stafi' could not 
be misunderstood by a Sulieman at the chain, or a call 
to one of the latter at the chain could not endanger a 
staff being unnecessarily moved when held by a 
Mohommed. One day “ Mohommed ” signified the 
staff and “ Sulieman ” the chain, and the next 
Mohommed signified the chain and Sulieman the staff. 
In addition to these five willing and valuable asssistants 
I had with me t'wo young Poorawees, Achmet and 
Abd-el-Benat (slave of the women), the former sharp 
as a needle, the latter nearly as much the reverse as it 
is possible to be. Their alternate , duties were to carry 
my level, and to look after the camel which carried 
water for us to drink. At one o’clock luncheon was 
ready in the tent, and we ourselves were genei'ally ready, 
too, to do it ample justice. In the afternoon we 
reduced our levels, and put everything in order for work 
next day. 

Dinner was punctually served at half-past six o’clock, 
and after a game of cards and a glass, perhaps two, 
of hot spirit and water, we retired to rest at about nine 
o’clock. 

At first the work progressed but slowly. It took some 
time for the soldiers and natives to get into the clock- 
work regularity to which they afterwards attained. In 
the open country all -went easily and well, but when it 
was necessary to run through the scrub and thorn- 
bushes, our real unpleasantnesses began. We all got 
more or less tom by the thorns* The hard trees, 
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whicli had to be cut down several times, tried the temper 
not only of the axes, but of the men who wielded them. 

such labour we had a continuous thirty miles 
between ^ “ Sergain ” and Ergoodt. The land is 
such as IS called by the natives “(doze”; it consists 
ot sand mixed only with a small proportion of clay in 
powder, and is, to a certain extent, cultivable, but only 
yields the poorest results. This part of the line through 
which we had to cut our way was a hummocky plain, in 
most parts densely covered with mimosas, the “ sont ” 
le “thundub,” the “merkh,”the “mochert,” some- 
imes tie “egleek,” and, near the wells, the “esher ” 
or vegetable silk tree. ’ 

Between El Easher and Ergoodt, forty four-miles by 
le route we came, we passed three villages ; El Feravsh 
consisting of three tuckles, with a cleared space rouni 
them for sowing “duchn ”; Heffit Showar, a place of 
about the same importance ; and a village, half-way 
between Sergain and Ergoodt, containing as many 
tuckles as the other two put together. Each of these 
villages had but one well, which was fast drying up, and 
the inhabitants were preparing to leave for El Easher to 
await the advent of the next season’s rains. Our camels 
were kept constantly at work going to and fro to El 
Eashei and afterwards to Ergoodt, in order to keep us 
well supplied with water. The skins they carried soon 
became lacerated, and we had to send to El Easher for 
others ; they were supplied, but so old, torn, and full of 
Me. as to e perfeeay useless, and .e W to 
ourselves with such as we already had. 

The Sabbatic arrangement we had come to at El 
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Faster, although so satisfactory to the disputing parties, 
was soon found to work quite the reverse of well. The 
difficulty of keeping us all supplied with "water when 
far from the wells, and the necessity of alloAving the 
camels to drink in proper turn, obliged us to hasten the 
work as much as possible. A second conclave was at 
once resolved upon and assembled to settle the vital 
point as to whether the day of rest should be Friday 
or Sunday. To endanger our hereafter felicity by the 
violation every seven days of the Fourth Commandment 
was a contingency requiring very grave consideration ; 
whereas to selfishly ensure our own salvation at the 
expense of the everlasting happiness of our poor Mohom- 
medan followers would certainly be a proceeding, to say 
the least, very unchristian-like. It was determined, 
after proper examination of this highly important 
question by the members of the European and native 
staffs as were well qualified to give a learnedly orthodox 
opinion, that it was right to be impartial. We should 
all, Christian and Moliommedan alike, take our chance, 
whether of mercy or of eternal wrath. After this the work 
went on better, and until its termination we never rested 
for a single day. 

On 21st April we reached Ergoodt, and pitched our 
camp on a clearing in the village where the tuckles were 
far apart. Almost in the same hour we were surprised, 
needless to say agreeably, by the anival -of Major Front, 
an American officer of the Cairo staff, accompanied by 
Dr. Pfund, a German physician of eighty years of age, 
who had passed many years of his long life in wandering 
about Khordofan, and who, I regret to say, has left no 
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record of Ms experiences. They were on their way to 
El Pasher, and had travelled nd Khartoom and El 
Obeid, capital of Khordofan and Pogah, thence by the 
general track over the Zancore-Seroog range along the 
valley dividing it from the Zayen&t. Fortunately Major 
Front was in a position to report favourably to us upon 
the nature of the ground between the two ranges, that 
portion of the country through which we had not passed 
on our way from Om-Badr to Karnac, We decided to 
adopt that route for our proposed line of railway, and 
were thus saved an infinity of labour in further 
exploration. 

We passed a pleasant evening. The old doctor 
regaled us with many anecdotes of his African life. He 
brought with him into our tent to dinner a strange but 
not unwelcome guest — a tame leopard he had reared 
from its early youth. Although no longer young, it was 
sociable, amiable, and sportive as a kitten. Its food 
was anything it could get — raw meat or, failing that, 
soldiers’ bread, boiled duchn and milk. At our table it 
ate macaroni cheese, hot curried mutton, and jam tarts, 
and although in appearance somewhat fierce and formid- 
able, it was as well-conducted an animal as any with 
which it has been my lot to become personally acquainted. 
Its caresses were not lavished only upon its master, it 
was equally friendly and playful with us all. 

Dr. Ffund is since dead ; he died three months after 
our parting on the morning of next day. His remote 
and lonely grave is under the rocks on the eastern slopes 
of the Gebel Marra ; no engraven stone, no “ storied 
urn or animated bust ” marks the site. The Arabs who 
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travel in Khordofan knevr Mm -well. He had lived 
among them and was loved. He had often relieved 
them when in pain and sickness, and had saved many of 
them from death. To these poor wandering children of 
the desert the sun seemed to shine more brightly when 
he was near ; many of them shed tears of real sorrow 
when later I told them he was dead. They say that the 
light of the full moon falls more softly and more 
sweetly on the spot where the weU-loved stranger sleeps 
Ms last sleep ; may it always so sMne, 


** A fitting and eternal monument 
Upon his chosen monumentless grave.*' 
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CHAPTEE XX. 


“ I heard the deep moan- of the wild storm-war.” 

The venomed snake groped deeper in his hole, 

And closed his eyes and trembling hissed his fear.” 


BACK TO OM-BABR. 

A journey for water; — Wliat ’s in a name ? ’’ — A gust of wind. — 
Tlie camp biown away. — Bad water. — Snake-bites. — An 
efficient cure. — We meet the Khartoom party. — Om-Badr 
deserted. 

^ETWEEN fifteen and sixteen miles j)ast Orgoodt the 
line reaches its highest point, sixty-nine feet above 
the starting point at El Pasher and tv’o thousand four 
hundred and eighty-seven feet above mean sea-level. 
After this we had between forty and fifty miles more of 
hard work cutting down thorn- trees, and we made but 
slow progress. 

During this part of the line, while we were in the 
scrub, distant about twenty or twenty-five miles both 
from Orgoodt and A.biad, an incident occurred which 
might have had disastrous results had it taken place when. 
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as on some parts of the work, we were still further away 
from the wells. The camels which had been sent for 
water to Ahiad failed to find us, and on one CTening we 
were startled to learn that there were only four skins of 
wa'er in the camp. The camels were loaded at once 
with only such impedimenta as was absolutely necessary, 
and, leaving four soldiers behind to take care of the tents, 
we rode, wearied and sleepy, due north, through the 
forest of thorns, in order to strike, as soon as possible, 
the track from Abiad to Orgoodt. We reached the 
former town early in the morning, all of us very thirsty, 
but thankful that the mishap had had no worse conse- 
quences than making us all thoroughly tired, and 
delaying the work for two or three days. 

When opposite Obah, about a hundred miles from 
El Fasher, I ran some levels up to the village in order ? 

to ascertain the level of the water in the wells. Abd-el- 
Benat, Achmet, and my usual assistants accompanied me. 

Round the wells (there were three about sixty feet deep) 
half-a-dozen women were drawing water ; some old, 
some young, and all ugly. My work being ended I 
called to Abd-el-Benat, whose duty it was, on that day, .j 

to caiTy my level. His name — “ slave of the women ” — i ] 

produced an immediate and magical effect upon the ? 

whole of the half-dozen women assembled at the well ; 
they pricked up their ears, opened their eyes wide, and, 
with sweet smiles, simultaneously advanced to meet him ; 
they took hold of his hands and arms, clung round his 
waist, and finally each gave him, one or several, hearty 
and affectionate kisses. All this was, of course, very 
pleasant for Abd-el-Benat. Neither of Mohommed 
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Effendi, the soldiers, nor of poor Achmet, nor of my 
unfortunate self, did they deign to take any notice 
whatever ; we could only look on, envious, silent, and 
elpless. The caresses they had so profusely lavished 
upon the owner of the pet name came, at length, like 
a 1 tlungs, to an end, after which the women wished 
to carry him off bodily to the village, to give him some 
menssa”; ^is, however, I was not disposed to 
permit, as I did not wish my level to he dropped and 
perliaps broken upon our way lioine. 

After all, there is something in a name ; had his name 
een Achmet, Sulieman, or Mohommed, he would not 
have had all those bright smiles, soft caresses, and warm 
kisses bestowed so freely and lavishly upon him, and the 
ind offer of the—to lum—delicious “ merissa ” would 
not have been made. Eomeo himself, with all his 
romantic love and his beautiful and poetic name, would 
have stood no chance. 0 Abd el-Benat, Abd-el-Benat 
wherefore art thou Abd-el-Benat ? ’ 

On reaching Om-es-Seraydeh, a few miles beyond 
Obah, we came out into the open country, bordering the 
camel-track, and sped along at the rate of sis or seven 
miles a day, making up for the slow progress ive had 
made while cutting tlirough the bush. After passing 
Boota, we turned the line up the “ Khor-es-Sayal,” 
following the route we had traced on the sketch plan. 
Here the mmimum radius, five hundred metres or five 
hundred and forty- seven yards, and one in fifty the 
steepest gradient allowed, was rendered, for the first 
time, necessary over any considerable distance. 

Be evening, as we sat at dinner in our tent, pitched 
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in the valley midway between the steep and lofty rocks 
on either side, we were startled in our pleasant occupa- 
tion by the terrible sound of a tremendous wind-storm 
close upon us. Before we had time to express any 
wonder as to what it could be, or to swallow what we 
had already inserted into our respective mouths for that 
purpose, the tent was carried clean and far away from 
above our dinner, the candles were blown out, and the 
two tables, placed side by side, were upset, and the 
whole of the first course was gone. It was a fearful 
tempest ; all the tents, with the exception of one placed 
fortunately under the shelter of a great rock, were torn 
from the pegs, and whirled along the ground until stopped 
by the trees ; a gangaloos standing very near us, after 
bending once or twice before the blast, was laid, with a 
horrid crash, low on to the earth. There were no clouds 
in the sky- the air all round was clear — it was simply an 
awful and angry rush of wind up the gorge, such as we 
had already experienced, in a very minor degree, in the 
gorge at the spring of Gebel Ain. 

It has fallen within my experience to witness two such 
other sudden and destroying blasts of air. Once a 
white squall ” off the African coast, a few miles to the 
west of the Straits of Gibraltar. Two full -rigged ships, 
a mile to windward of us, did not observe the warning 
these squalls always give, and remained, in the calm, with 
all sail set ; their masts were shorn from their decks, and 
when the squall, in three or four minutes, had passed 
away, they were floating in a helpless and pitiable con- 
dition upon the surface of the sea, still smooth. Our own 
ship, whose sails w'e had furled, bent low before the 
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storm, and after resting on her beam ends until it had 
passed, righted, and proceeded uninjured on her course. 
The second occasion was off Columbo, in Ceylon. The 
wind was light, and blowing from all the points of the 
compass. Three or four ships, within a distance of a few 
miles, were sailing with both sheets aft — that is, with the 
wind dead astern, in as many different directions. Sud- 
denly, without a warning in the sky, the terrible gust 
came down upon us ; we all suffered ; sails were scattered 
to the wind, and yards were blown broken away ; we all, 
however, fortunately preserved our masts. 

Neither of these two squalls equalled or approached in 
intensity the sudden rush up the Khor-es Sayal ; all we 
could do was to hold on to anything we could find, lest 
we should share the unhappy fate of our tents and of all 
the loose furniture, such as hats, blankets, sheets, 
carpets, &c. &c., which, a few minutes before, had rested 
comfortably and securely within them. I, myself, hung 
desperately on to the handle of my largest trunk, and lay 
down flat, to avail myself of the shelter it afforded. One 
attempt to look over the top of the trunk to windward, to 
see what the sky was like, resulted literally in a blow in 
the face, which nearly knocked my head off. To this day 
I am thankful that, since that storm, it retains its original 
and normal position ; for this circumstance I am indebted 
to my large trunk, and am grateful accordingly. 

The hurricane lasted only for five or six minutes, after 
which all was calm and beautiful as before. Our dinner, 
however, had been destroyed ; the sundry pots and frying- 
pans on the fire were capsized, and the very coals in the 
grate were blown away and scattered red hot to the vends. 
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The next hour was devoted to finding and pitching anew 
the tents, and to recovering such of onr blankets and 
sheets as had been arrested by the neighbouring trees. 
Shortly after, we sat down to a new and welcome dinner, 
quite as good as that which had been so unceremoniously 
taken away, and, in a few minutes, were quite forgetful 
of our sudden, but not happy, windfall. Many articles 
were not recovered until the light came on the following 
day, many were never recovered at all— amongst the last, 
my half rhinoceros horn, which, it may be remembered, 
the Greek at El Pasher had sent to the palace for me as 
“ backsheesh.” Severe as was the storm, I am not pre- 
pared to certify that the horn was blown away j it was 
heavy, and could offer but little resisting surface to the 
wind. I think it more probable that it may have been 
buried by the sand that came blowing along the valley, 
and so, half or quite hidden, was forgotten in the general 
confusion of our moving next day. 

A few days later, Iklay 28rd, we reached Karnac, one 
hundred and forty-one miles from El Fasher. We found 
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use of Dover’s powders cured them in a few days. After 
this, we always took the precaution to mix with the water 
we drank a small portion of permanganate of potash, just 
sufficient to very slightly colour it, with the result that 
we never again suffered in a similar way. 

Another few miles through the thorns, and we entered 
the camel- track to Gebel Megzaam. After passing the 
latter mountam we followed the Wady Serocg, or Ermil 
as it is also called, and the 'Wady Zancore, to where it 
debouches into the plain, and obtained a fairly good 
line. 

One afternoon, while in the Wady Ermil, an Arab was 
borne upon the shoulders of two or three of his com- 
panions into the doctor’s tent. There were two little 
punctures in his heel ; he had been bitten by a snake, 
and was almost insensible. The doctor pronounced the 
bite to be that of a cobra. The sufferer w^as treated wdth 
ammonia, and with vp^hiskey, and was -consequently in a 
state of dead drunkenness for about a week. He at 
length recovered, was grateful to the doctor, liked the 
treatment, and wished for some more. After this case, 
snakes of a poisonous nature began to abound in the 
valley. I did not see any myself, but was given to 
understand by the Arabs that they w^ere hidden under 
every stone, lurked behind every blade of grass, and were 
absolutely twined in huge clusters round the branches of 
every tree. Many Arabs, punctured in exactly the same 
part of the heel as the first victim, were brought, to be 
treated, into the doctor’s tent. There were no fatal 
cases ; after the use of the prescribed amount of ammonia, 
and the consumption of two or three bottles of whiskey. 
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each was pronomiced cured. With so many snake-hites 
occurring every day, the stock of ammonia ultimately 
gave out, and whiskey remained the only specific. Still 
the snakes came more numerous than before. In due 
course the whiskey — so necessary in treating cases of 
poisonous snake-bites — began to get very scarce ; there 
were but a few bottles left, and another system of treat- 
ment became imperatively necessary. This new treatment 
should be made universally known ; it was much more 
efficacious than the ammonia and whiskey. Instead of 
languishing in a state of insensibility for several days, 
the patient was cured at once. The virtues of this potent 
medicine were, strange to say, not limited to effecting a 
cure only, they absolutely acted as a preventive ; after 
this there were no more snake-bites. An Arab, himself 
one of the sufferers, afterwards imparted to me con- 
fidentially that the new medicine had acted as a charm, 
and had driven all the snakes out of the valley 
into fits. 

Much as I should wish to impart to the scientific 
world and to the general public the nature of the treat- 
ment that had such surprising results, I am not in a 
position to do so from my own personal knowledge. I 
have, however, strong reasons to believe that representa- 
tions were made to the doctor, by his best friend, that if 
he gave all the whiskey away there would, as a natural 
consequence, be none left, and that he himself would be 
a sufferer ; he was advised to adopt another system — to 
put on a good thick pair of boots, and, when the next victim 
presented himself, to swiftly and vigorously apply the 
right foot to that part of his body where the bite would. 
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in all probability, be, bad it been tbe patient’s unliappy 
fortune to sit suddenly down upon an angry and 
venomous snake. This medicine is not to be found in 
tbe London pbarmacopcEia ,* if, as I was told, it was 
really used, I am in a position to testify that its tbera- 
peutic properties are vastly superior to those either 
of wdiiskey or ammonia or of tbe two combined, tbe 
method usually adopted in treating cases of snake- 
bites. 

On June 13tb, two of the Kbartoom party rode into 
our camp ; we were delighted to see them. They were 
looking well, although, perhaps, a trifle ragged like our- 
selves. They had levelled over and surveyed on the 
main line and branch to Kbartoom, a total distance of 
five hundred and thirty-four miles, and had completed 
their work to opposite Om-Badr the day before. In 
coming to pay us their visit, they had not been unmind- 
ful to bring ivith them such creature comforts as they 
thought it possible we might require, viz. three bottles 
of brandy and a dozen of claret. This kind forethought 
made them doubly, perhaps trebly, welcome ; we had, 
owing to having left a large stock of wines, &c. at New 
Dongola, exhausted our own supply about a week before, 
and the snakes had drunk up all our whiskey. Three 
hours later, while we were sitting in our tent recounting 
adventures, and sympathismg with each others’ joys and 
troubles, a messenger rode into camp full speed from Om- 
Badr; one of the engineers was taken suddenly and 
seriously ill. The doctor, after packing up such medi- 
cines as he was likely to want, depai-ted on his errand of 
mercy. The case proved, fortunately, to be not so serious 
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as we liad all supposed. The patient had, from his 
eai’ly boyhood, lavished all the love in his soul upon boiled 
potatoes ; the potatoes were, however, at length all eaten 
up, and the barren desert could provide no others. He 
languished for his love. Fickle by nature, in the absence 
of the old love he courted a new one— strawberry jam. 
The affection was, however, not mutual, and he grew 
sick, and pined slowly away. On that day he had 
lunched not wisely but too well.” The doctor soon 
put him to rights, and left for his future guidance only 
one prescription — “Do not eat more than one pot of 
strawberry jam per day.” 

On the morning of June 15th, we effected the junction 
of our work in the Wady Milkh, near the foot of Gebel 
Shay Kaab, about seven miles east of Om-Hadr. We 
had levelled over two hundred and twenty-one miles, and 
had made a map of the country from Sotaire to El 
Fasher, a length of more than five hundred miles, 
varying from twenty to fifty miles in width. In a few 
hours our tents were pitched on the old site in the plain 
of Om-Badr, near to those of our friends. The place was 
otherwise deserted ; not a human being, nor a camel 
from which to obtain delicious milk, was anywhere near ; 
not a sheep, nor a goat, nor a fowl was to be had for love 
or money or rags. The old shiekh of the tribes, Shiekh 
Biddeh, to whose safe-keeping the Hakeem had confided 
his hard-earned farm, had departed with the rest, and, 
what was worse, had absconded with all the sheep and 
goats and fowls. There was much weeping and gnashing 
of teeth; all the doctor’s little ones ’were gone, and he 
refused to be comforted. 
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I CHAPTER XXI. 

I 

“ And have you ever ill the midnight hour 
All lonely sought in after days the spot 
Where first you met and after wooed and won 
The being loved, the being Death loved too ? ” 

BACK TO SOTAIRE. 

One of our party missed. — A dreadful iiiglit. — Found at last.— Dry 
^vclls. — We cliangc oiir route. — An insolent guide.— Kadj all. 
Stolen camels.— An Arab sliiekh made prisoner*— The 
beginning of the rains.— The clouds.— Sotaire.—Sohtude 
Good-bye 1 

QINCE leaving Old Dongola we bad consumed more 
^ than four months’ stores, and our camels were all 
light; we were, therefore, in a position to give up 
without much inconvenience the fifty camels we had 
hired at El Pasher. The Khartoom party not having 
had to cut their way through so many thorns or to 
travel over such rough ground, had preserved their full 
number of camels in unimpaired health, and were fortu- 
nately able to assist us with such few as we required, as 
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well as with some water-sMns, many of our own having 
long since been rendered useless. 

On our homeward journey we travelled Avith the 
Wady Milkh near on our right. There was jilenty of 
game in the valley, and our table was kept well supplied 
with gazelles, ariels, antelopes, &c. ; we scarcely felt the 
want of sheep and fowls. 

On the evening of the second day we had been an 
hour in camp, when we discovered that one of bur 
party was missing. He had been last seen, shortly after 
lunch, in the Wady Milkh with his gun on his shoulder, 
followed by Mohommed Ehannem, the lunch soldier, the 
last man in the world likely to be of the slightest assist- 
ance to him in finding his way about the desert. The 
ground, owing to the recent rains, had become consoli- 
dated, and then quickly drying under the burning sun 
was hard, and our camels had left no traces of their 
march. His position ivas one of real danger. Dark- 
ness came down soon upon our fears, still he came not. 
Grass, wherewith to make a blaze round the camp, there 
Avas none ; and the thorn-bushes, quickened into sudden 
life by the water that had fallen, burned, when ignited, 
very slowly, and gave no light to bring him home. The 
soldiers were ordered out, and at intervals of eA’ery ten 
minutes every rifle in camp was fired in volley, making 
the night ring with the noise of war. We had six 
rockets in the camp ; one of these was discharged every 
half-hour high into the sky ; the stars were, hoAvever, 
too bright for them to shed much light at a distance. 
All the means known to travellers for bringing stray 
wanderers home were exhausted ; he could not be within 
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several miles of us. Our hearts were growing sick with 
fear. 

That night there was no sleep in camp. We sat 
over the table, each of us pale, wearied, and anxious, 
either in helpless silence or making suggestions to be 
abandoned as soon as made. To give us hope, the rifles 
fired all through the night every ten minutes till early 
dawn, but the sound was only thrown away on the air. 
A.t length the morning came to bring new life and hope 
into our hearts. The whitest tent on tlie camp was 
packed on to a camel, and sent off to be pitched on the 
summit of the highest mountain near, in the hope that 
it might afford him some indication that help was near. 
Every Arab at all familiar with the desert, each with a 
rifle to fire, was sent off on the way we had come, not 
to go together, but to spread themselves right and left 
ower a width of ten or twelve miles, and to proceed in 
that order until he was brought back. We had water 
in camp only for three days ; we were three days from 
Bagghareeyeli and two from Om-Badr. If he was not 
found that day it would be necessary to proceed on our 
journey the next. ’We knew that he had but a little 
W'ater with him, and the doctor said, and he spoke from 
experience, that wandering about under the sun for two 
days mthout water would inevitably lead to the death 
of anyone but an Arab. Learning this the light had 
brought us no solace ; it only served to make the fears 
of each more distinctly visible in his face, and to tell 
us that with every hour that passed hope was drawing to 
an end. 

He came into camp late in the night; Mohommed 
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Gadderab bad found bim. He was lying on tbe sand ten 
miles away, powerless to move ; bis tongue was thick 
and dry in his mouth ; his unconscious camel was 
browsing near on the thorny trees, with the parched 
water-skins hanging at his side. Mohommed Gadderab 
had taken water with him, and in a few minutes my 
poor friend was restored. Mohommed Ehannem was 
about a hundred yards behind in as bad a predicament. 
He, too, after a gallon or so of water, was brought back 
to such elementary senses as niggardly nature had 
bestowed upon him. He held, tightly clutched in his 
hand, the bridle -rope of his camel, and as he lay dying 
of thirst on the ground, the stately brute stood motion- 
less, like a statue of stone, peering into the desert. 
When our friend, a favourite in all the camp, came back, 
we dined ; we had not dined the day before. He was 
the hero, of the dinner, and never, in all my experience, 
did ever one of us enjoy a dinner more. 

On the morning of the 21st, one day beyond our last 
melancholy site, wlxiie we were performing our early 
ablutions, a few Arabs wandering in the Wady Milkh, 
told us that the wells at Bagghareeyeh were dry, and 
that it would be perfectly useless to continue our journey 
in that direction. 

After the late rains there were, in parts, many pools of 
.water which the sun had not yet dried up. These were, 
however, only known to the Arabs, the Hamr, living in 
this desert, and for us to have proceeded on our journey 
on the mere chance of finding them, would have involved 
a risk of life which none of us were willing to encounter. 
Kadjah, in Khordofan, two days’ journey distant in a 
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south-easterly direction, was, we were told, the nearest 
place where wells containing water were likely to be 
found, and even these wells in some seasons were dried 
up. We had now hut one day’s water ; that which was 
poured out into our basins for the purjjoses of ablution 
was poured carefully back into the tanks. It was 
necessary to economise every drop. No one ii: our 
camp knew the road to Kadjah ; “ would the shiekh who 
had imparted to us the information send us a guide, we 
would pay him two dollars,” an enormous sum for an 
Arab, who, under ordinai'y circumstances, would have to 
work for a month to become possessed of a sheep. The 
shiekh complied with our request, and shortly after the 
guide came into camp —a truculent, ugly, bumj^tjous, 
impudent Hamr Arab, insulting every one of the 
Kabbabbeesh he passed on his way. He came to our 
tent, and in an insolent tone said he would guide us for 
fifty dollars. I question whether we had fifty dollars in 
camp. It was, however, not a time for haggling. A 
rope was tied round his neck, and the other end was 
fastened to the back pommel of a soldier’s saddle, a 
thick stick was placed behind his back, to which his 
elbows were fastened, and his hands were drawn towards 
his breast and firmly tied together. The soldier started 
on the camel on what we supposed was the true direction. 
Had the guide stopped he must have been strangled ; 
had he led us the wrong way, he feared that the far end 
of the rope might have been tied to a branch of the 
nearest tree, and that his soul would have flown straight 
away to Allah to give an account of his sin in refusing 
hospitality to the stranger in the desert. His insulting 
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spirit was curbed, he was now like a dog. He led us 
straight to the wells of Eadjah, which we reached in 
two days. 

The water in the Eadjah wells was very limited and 
very bad. One poor Arab of our set was seized with 
cholera, and died in four hours. 

A party of Arabs — a branch of the Hamr whom we 
had not met at Om-Badr — stopped in their travels near 
us in the night. As a result four of our camels w^ere 
missing in the morning. These wm could ill afford to 
lose, as we were already short, and those that we had 
were heavily laden ; it was absolutely necessary to get 
the stolen camels back. As soon as the discovery of the 
loss w'as made, a request was sent to the shiekh of the 
tribe that he should come over to our camp. On his 
arrival the circumstance was communicated to him. 

“ As Mohommed is in Heaven with Allah, this thing, 
0 Effendim, is not known to me. I speak the truth, I 
fear the judgment ; there are no dishonest men in my 
tribe.” 

“0 venerable shiekh of the rascally Hamr, we are 
travellers, and our camels have been taken aw-ay by your 
people who are thieves. When the camels are brought 
back you shall be allowed to return to your camp and 
to your family and your friends. Until then, 0 vener- 
able shiekh, you will stop with us and we will take care 
of you.” 

“Allah, 0 Effendim, is above us, I speak only the 
truth; none of my men are bad. But I will go back 
and see if the camels are with us.” 

To let the pious old thief go back until the camels 
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were restored was, however, not our intention. He was 
placed in charge of two soldiers, who carefully piarded 
him with loaded rifles and revolvers. That night we 
slept with arms under our beds, ready to meet any 
sudden surprise from the hostile Hamr, who were four 
or five times as numerous as ourselves. No attack was, 
however, made. Nest day six camels were brought into 
our camp, not those that had been stolen from us, others 
equally good, or rather better, which had evidently been 
stolen from some other people, as the Hamr marks weie 
not upon them. To have returned our own camels 
would have been an admission of guilt, w;hich the old 
shiekh feared might have had serious consequences to 
himself. He was wise in his generation. Our wrath 
was appeased. We gave him a cup of coffee, started 
him off about his thieving business, and proceeded on 
our journey. 

Shortly after this time the rains began to come down. 

A circumstance that afforded me much surprise was the 
smallness of the different areas over which they first 
fell. In travelling over the burning sand we would come j . 

upon a patch, perhaps a mile, or less, square, over which 
a heavy shoAver had recently fallen, and the ground on 
that part gave unmistakable signs of being willing and 
anxious to put forth something approaching in colour to 
green. In other parts we would suddenly come upon 
a large pool of water, six inches or perhaps a foot deep, 
while the ground all round was ' absolutely barren, and 
other hollows near were perfectly dry. On some days a 
small cloud would begin to show itself in the north. 

As we approached, and as it slowly travelled towards us. 
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it would hour by bour grow larger, tbuuder would at 
length be heard, and as the evening began to fall, vivid 
forked lightning would dart fiercely from its every side, 
upwards and downwards, to the right and to the left ; 
some great rocky mountain would at last exert its 
attracting influence upon it, arrest its southward progress, 
and then down would come its waters. In a few more 
minutes the cloud was no more, and the sky was full of 
the moon, which served to show us that a few miles 
behind the first another cloud was travelling slowly along 
with its thunder and lightning, to empty its rains where 
those of its brother had just before fallen. 

We reached Sotaire on the 13th July. One of the 
wells had fallen in, the other was dry. We were, how- 
ever, fortunately not in want of water. 

I walked over in the night to the site of the Arab 
camp and of the grand “ fantasia.” The place seemed 
veiy lonely ; all the people with their flocks and herds 
were gone ; Eebecca was, of course, not there. I have 
never seen her since ; I could not hope that we should 
ever meet again. She is for me now dead as much as 
though I had breathed her latest sigh — as though her 
heart’s last throb had been echoed in my breast ; as 
though I had mingled my tears with Death’s icy dew on 
her brow ; as though I myself, full of anguish, had laid 
her deep into the grave. For me she only exists in my 
long- enduring memory. 

What though our home be fixed in sorrow’s reign, 

It is through faithful recollection’s voice 
Not wholly one of pain ; for when the soul 
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There is a melancholy pleasme still 
In memory of the past ; I cannot deem 
As sad Francesca deemed amidst her tears, 

Shed in the memory of her gtiilty love, 

“ No greater pain than when we are in pain 
The recollection of a time of joy.” 

I love not as she loved, where joy has dwelt 
In thought to dwell, at least to me, is joy. 

Perhaps, however, Rebecca is now married, and lives 
with an unwashed husband and three ophthalmic chil- 
dren in a grimy mud-hut on the banks of the Nile, and 
sits all day on an “angereb” drinking much “ merissa ” 
full of dead iiies and beetles’ hind-legs. 

I do not like to think of her like this, but as I saw 
her, simple-souled and beautiful, as, half tearful, all 
absorbed, she sat and watched the hideous fantasia, and 
as, after that, when we were alone, she raised her large 
dark eyes, 

“ Witli heaven all star-clad babied in their depths,” 

and, holding forth her small and perfect hand for me to 
shake, said, softly and sadly, “ Good-bye ! ” 
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Or First Lessons in Physical Geograplyy. For the use of 
Schools and Students. By D, T. Ansted, M.A., F.E.S., 
Fcap. 2s. 25th Thousand, with Illustrations. 

Ansted (B. T.) The Earth’s History. 

Or, First Lessons in Geology. For the use of Schcols and 
Students. By D. T. Ansted. Third Thousand. Fcap. 2s. 
Ansted (B.T.) 

Two Thousand Examination Questions in Physical Gec>"mphv. 
pp. 180. Price 2s. " *' 

Ansted (B, T.) and Latham (B. G.) Channel Islands. 

Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney, Sark, &e. 

The Channel Islands. Containing: Part I . — Physical Geo- 
graphy. Part II.— Natural History. Part III. — Civil His- 
tory. Part 1Y. — Economics and Trade. By David Thomas 
Ansted, M.A., F.Pi.S., and Piobert Gordon Latham, M.A., 
M.D., F.R.S. New and Cheaper Edition in one handsome 
8 VO. Volume, with T2 Illustrations on Wood by Vizetellv, 
Loudon, Nicliolls, and Hart ; with Map. 8vo. lbs. 

“ This is a really valuable work. A book which will long remain tlie 
standard authority on the subject. Ho one who has been to the Channel 
Islands, or who purposes going there will be insensible of its value.”— 

Saturday lieiuew. 

“ It is the produce of many hands and every hand a good one.” 

Ansted (B. T.) Water, and Water Supply. 

Chiefly with reference to the Britisii Islands. Part I. — 
Surfeco Waters. 8vo. With Maps, 18s. 

Archer (Capt. J. H. Laurence) Commentaries on the 
Punjaub Campaign — 1848-49, including some additions to the 
History of the Second Sikh IVar, from original sources. By 
Capt, J. H. Laweence-Archer, Bengal H. P. Crown 8vo. 

'■"8s.' 
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AyEsley (Mrs.) Our Visit to Hmdustan, Easlimir, and Ladakh. 

By Ml^s. J. G, MxjRBAir AtNSLEr. 8vo. 14s, 

Bernay (Br. A. J.) Students^ Chemistry, 

Being the SeYenth Edition of Household Ghemistry, or the 
Science of Home Life. By Albert J. Bernays, Ph. Dr, 
F.C.S.jProf. ofChemistryandPracticalChemistryat St. Thomas* 
Hospital, Medical, and Surgical College. Crown 8yo, 5s. 6d. 

Binning (E. M.) Travels in Persia, ^c. 

Yols. 8 yo. I6s. 

Blanchard (S,) Yesterday and To-day in India. 

By Sidney Lamak Bianchard. Post 8 yo, 6s. 

C ONTEKTS. — Outward Bound.— -The Old Times and the New. — 
'Domestic Life. — Houses and Bungalows. — Indian Servants, — 
The Great Shoe Question.— The Garrison Hack, — The Long 
Bow in Indi.a. — Mrs. Dulcimer’s Shipwreck.— A Traveller’s 
Tale, told in a Dark Bungalow. — Punch in India.— iVnglo- 
Indiaii Literature.— Christmas in India,— The Seasons ’ in 
Calcutta.— Farmers in Muslin.— Homeward Bound. — India 
as it Is. 

BlenMiisopp (Eev. E. L.) Doctrine of Development in the 
Bible and in the Clinrch. By Eev. E, L. Blenjcinsopp, M. A., 
Hector of Springthorp. '2nd edition. i2mo. Gs. 

I Boileau' (Major-General J. T.) 

I A New and Complete Set of Traverse Tables, showing the 

j Differences of Latitude and the Departures to every Minute of 

; the Quadrant and to Five Places of Decimals. Together with 
j a Table of the lengths of each Degree of Latitude and corres- 

! ponding Degree of Longitude from the Equator to the Poles ; 

with other Tables useful to the Surveyor and Engineer. 

I Fourth Edition, thoroughly revised and corrected by the 
! Author. Royal Svo. 12s. London, 1876. 

I Bonlger (D. €.) Central Asian Portraits; or the Celebrities j 

i of the Khanates and the Neighbouring States. ByDRMETurcs I 

1 Charles Boulgrb, M.E.A.S. Crown 8vo. Ts/Ocl. ! 

j Bonlger (D. C.) The Lifejjf Yakoob Beg, Athalik Ghaa and j 

Badanlet, Ameer of Kashgar. By Demetrius Charles ^ 

lh)r;LnEK, M.R.A.S. 8vo. With Map and Appendix. 16s. i 

Bonlger (D. C.) England and, Russia in Central Asia, With S 
■ Appendices and Two Maps, one being the latest Russian ; 
Official Map of Central Asia. 2 vols. 8yo. , 36s. ' 




Bowring (Sir 3 .) Flowery ScroU. 

A Chinese Hovel. Translated and Illustrated with Notes by 
Sir J Boweisg, late H.B.M. Plenipo. China. Post 8vo. 

lus. od, 

Boyd (E. Nelson). Coal Mines Inspection ; Its History and 

liesults* 8 VO. 14s. 

Bradshaw (John) The Poetical Works of John Milton, 

wmi Notes, explanatory and philological. By John Bradshaw, 
IjJj.D., Inspector of Schools, Madras. S ^'ols., post 8vo. ISs. 6d. 

Brandis’ Forest Flora of North-Western and Central India. 
By Dr. Brandis, Inspector General of Forests to the Govern- 
ment of India. Text and Plates. M2 18s. 

Briggs (Gen. J.) India and Europe Compared. 

PostSvo. 7s. 

Bright (W.) Bed Book for Sergeants. 

BTfth and Revised Edition, j 880 . Bj W. Bright, Colon r- 
Sergeant, 37th Middlesex R.V. Feap. interleaved, Is, 

Browne (J. W.) Hardware; How to Bnj it for Foreign 
Markets. 8vo. 10s. 6cl. 

Buckle (the late Capt. E.) Bengal Artillery. 

A Memoir of the Services of the Bengal. Artillery from the 
formation of the Corps. By the late Capt, E. Btjcklk, Assist.- 
Adjut. Gen. Ben. Art. Edit, by Sra J. W. Ivayk, 8vo. Lond. 
1852. 10s. 

Bnekley (R. B.) The Irrigation Works of India, and their 
Financial Piesults. Being a brief History and Description of 
the Irrigation Works of India, and of the Profits and Losses 
they have caused to the State. By Robeet B. Bucklky, 
A.M.I.C.E., Executive Engineer of the Pahlic Works 
Department of India. 8vo. With Map and Appendix, tis, 

Burke (P.), Celebrated If aval and Military Trials, 

By Pkt;er Burke, Seujeant-at-Law. Author of Celebrated 
Trials connected with the Aristocracy.’^ Post Svo. lOs. lid. 

Challenge of laiietta (The). 

By Massimo D’Azeglio. Rendered into English by Lady 
Louisa Magenis. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 21s. 
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Christmas (Eev. H.) Republic of Pools (The). 

Being the History of the People of Ahdera in Thrace, from 
the German of C. M. Von Wieland* By Rev, Heney Christ- 
mas, M.A., F.R.S. Vols. crown 8vo. l^^s. 

Christmas (Rev. H.) Sin : Its Causes and Consequences. 

An attempt to Investigate the Origin, Nature, Extent and 
Results of Moral Evil, A Series of Lent Lectures* By the 
Rev, Henry Christmas, M.A., F.R.S. Post 8vo. I>s* 

Cochrane, (John) Hindu Law. 20s. (See page 1 2.) 

CoUette (C. H.) Henry Till. 

An Historical Sketch as affecting the Reformation in England. 
By Chahles Hastings Collette, Post Svo 6s. 

Collette (C. H,) The Roman Breviary. 

A Critical and Historical Review, with Copious Classified 
Extracts. By Charles Hastings Collette. 2nd Edition. 
Revised and enlarged. 8vo. 5s. 

Cooper’s Hill College. Calendar of the Royal Indian En- 
gineering College, Cooper’s Hill. Published by authority in 
January each year, 6s. 

Contents.— Staff of the College ; Prospectus for the Year ; 
Table of Marks; Syllabus of Course of Study; Leave and 
Pension Rules of Indian Service ; Class and Prize Lists ; Past 
Students serving in India; Entrance Examination Papers, &o. 

Corbet (M. E.) A Pleasure Trip to India, during the Visit 
of H.R.PI. the Prince of Wales, and afterwards to Ceylon. 
By Mrs, Corbet. Illustrated with Photos. Crown 8 vo. 7s. 6d. 
Cruise of H.M.S. ^‘Galatea,” 

Captain H.E-.H. the Duke of Edinbui'gh, K.G.,in 1 867 ■— 1868, 
By the Rev. John Milner, B.A., Chaplain ; and Oswald W, 
Brie ELY, Illustrated by a Photograph of H.RJT. the Duke 
of Edinburgh ; and by Chromo-Lithographs and Graphotypes 
from Sketches taken on the spot by 0. W. Brierly. 8vo. 16s. 
Danvers (Ered. Chas.) On Coal. 

With Reference to Screening, Transport, &c. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Daumas (E.) Horses of the Sahara, and the Scanners of the 
Desert. By E. Daumas, General of the Division Commanding 
at Bordeaux, Senator, With Commentaries by the 

Emir Abd-ebKadir (Authorized Edition). 8vo. 6s. 

“ We have rarely read a work giving a more picturesque and, ai the 
same time, practical account of the manners and customs of a people, than 
this book on the Arabs and their horses. ’^—Hdtnhtrgh Courant. 
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Deighton (K.) Shakespeare’s King Henry the Fifth. 

With Notes and an Introduction. Bj K. Deighton, Principal 
of Agra College. Grown Bvo. 6s. 

Destruction of Life by Snakes, Hydrophobia, &c., in Western 

India. Bj an Ex-Commissioner. Ecap. Ss. 6d* 

Dickins, (F. V.) Chinshingnra : or the Loyal League. 

A Japanese Eomance. Translated by FEEDEEtCK V. Dickins, 
Sc.B., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. With Notes 
and an Appendix containing a Metrical Version of the Ballad 
of Takasako, and a specimen of the Original Text in Japanese 
character. Illustrated by numerous Engravings on Wood, 
drawn and executed by Japanese artists and printed on 
Japanese paper. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Doran (Dr. J.) ** Their Majesties Servants” : 

Annals of the English Stage. Actors, Authors, and Audiences. 
From Thomas Betterton to Edmund Kean, By Dr. Doban, 
F.S.A,, Author of “Table Traits,” “Lives of the Queens of 
England of the House of Hanover.” &g. Post 8vo. 6s. 

** Every page of the work is barbed with wit, and will make its way 

point foremost. . .... provides entertainment for the most diverse 

tastes.’*— iVem 

Drury (Col. H.) The Useful Plants of India, 

With Notices of their chief value in Commerce, Medicine, 
and the x\rts. By Colonel Heber Drury. Second Edition, 
with Additions and Connections. Royal 8vo. 16s. 

Edwards (G. Sutherland) A Female Mhilist. 

By Ernest Lavigne. Translated from the French by G. 
Sutherland Edwards. Crown Bvo. 9s. 

Edwards’ (H. S.) The Russians At Home and the Russians 
Abroad. 'Sketches, Unpolitical and Political, of Russian Life 
under Alexander II. By H. Sutherland Edwards. *2 vols., 
Crown 8 VO. 21s. 


Eyre, Major-General (Sir V.), KC.S.I, C.B. The Kabul In- 

surrection o£ 1841-42. Eevised and corrected from Lietrt. 
Eyre’s Original Manuscript. Edited by Colonel G. B. 
Mallesgst, C.S.I. Grown 8to., with Map and Illustra- 

tions. ',":9s. 


Eearon (A.) Kenuetb Trelawny. ' 
By Alec Ebaboe. Author of 
2 vols. CroTOQ. 8to. 21s. 


“ Toucb not the Nettle.” 
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Ior1)es (Br. Bimcaii) History of Chess, 

From the time of the Early Inyention of the Game in India, 
till the period of its establishment in Western and Central 
Europe. By Duncan Fobbes, LL D. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Gazetteers of India. 

Thornton, 4 vols., Bvo. £2 16s. 

„ 8vo, 21s. 

„ (N.W.P., &c.) 2 vols., 8yo. 25s, 

Gazetteer of Southern India. 

With the Tenasserim Provinces and Singapore. Compiled 
from original and authentic sources. Accompanied by an 
Atlas, including plans of all the principal towns , and canton- 
ments. Eoyal 8 VO. with 4to. Atlas. £3 3s. 

Geography of India. 

Comprising an account of British India, and the various states 
enclosed and adjoining. Fcap. pp. 250. 2s. 

Geological Papers on Western India, 

Including Cutcli, Scinde, and the south-east coast of Arabia. 
To which is added a Summary of the Geology of India gene- 
rally. Edited for the Government by Henry J. Carter, 
Assistant Surgeon, Bombay Army. Royal 8vo. with folio 
Atlas of maps and plates ; half-bound. £2 2s. 

Glyn (A. C.) History of Civilization in the Fifth Century. 
Translated by permission from the French of A. Frederic 
Ozanam, late Professor of Foreign Literature to the Faculty 
of Letters at Paris. By Ashby 0. Glyn, B.A., of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols., post 8 vo, ills. 

Golclstueker (Prof. Theodore), The late. The Literary Re- 

mains of. With a Memoir. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 

Grady (B. G.) liohamedah Law of Inheritance & Contract. 

8vo. 14s. (See page 11.) 

Grady (S.G.) Institute’s of Menu. 

8vo. 12s. (Seepage 11.) 

Graham (Alex.) Genealogical and Chronological Tables, 

illustrative of Indian History. 4to. 5s. 

Greene (F. V.) The . Russian Army and its Campaigns in 
lurkey in 1877—1878. By F. V. Greene, First Lieutenant 
in the Corps of Engineers,, U.S. Army, and lately Military 
Attache to the United States Legation at St. Petersburg. 8vo, 
With Atlas. 32s. Second Edition. 
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Greene (F. V.) Sketches of Army life in Russia. 

Crown 8vo. 9s. 

Griffith (Eaipli Birth of the War God. 

A Poem. By Kalidasa. Translated from the Sanscrit into 
English Verse. By Ealph T. H. Griffith. 8?o. 5s. 

Hall (E. H.) Lands of Plenty, for Health, Sport, and Profit. 
British North America. A Book for all Travellers and 
Settlers. By E. Hepple Hall, F.S.S. Crown 8 vo., with 
.. Maps., , 6s,. ' 

Hairs Trigonometry. 

The Elements of Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. With an 
Appendix, containing the solution of the Problems in Nautical 
Astronomy. For the use of Schools. By the Eev. T. G. 
Hall, M.A., Professor of Mathematics in King’s College, 
London. ISmo. 9 s. 

Hamilton’s Hedaya. 

A new edition, with the obsolete passages omitted, and a copious 
Index added by S. G. Grady. 8vo. £1 15s. {See page 11.) 

Handbook of Referenc 3 to the Maps of India. 

Giving the Lat. and Long, of places of note, 18mo. 3s. 6d. 
will he found c mluahle Companion to Messrs. Mien Coh 
Maps of India. 

Harcourt (Maj. A. E. P.) Down hy the Brawle. , 

By Major A. F. P. Harcotjrt, Bengal Staff Corps, author of 
“ Kooloo, Lahoul, and Spiti,” ‘‘ The Shakespeare Argosy,” &c. 
2 Vols. crown 8 yo. 21s. 

Holland. ■ ■ 

By Edmondo de Amicis. Translated from the Italian by 
. ,:Oaeolii^e, Tilton. Grown 8 vo. 10s. 6d./ 

Hough (Lieut.-Col. W.) Precedents in Military law. 

8vo.: cloth. , , ,95s . 

Hughes (Rev. T. P.) Motes on Muhammadanism. ■, ,■ 

Second Edition, Eevised and Enlarged. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

Hutton (J.) Thugs and' Bacoits of India. . 

A Popular Account of the Thugs and Dacoits, the Hereditary 
, ,, ,Garotters and Gang ..Robbers . of India, ■ By^ ..James.. Hutton. 
. ..Post 8vo. „ 6s. . 
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India Directory (The). 

For the Guidance of Commanders of Steamers and Sailing 
Vessels. Founded upon the Work of the late CAPmiN James 
IIORSBUROH, F.R.S. 

Pari;’ I* — The East Indies, and Interjacent Ports of Africa 
and South America. Revised, Extended, and Illustrated with 
Charts of. Winds, CiiiTents, Passages, Variatio,n, and. Tides. 
By Command:er Alfred D.uxdas Tayloe, F.R.G.S., Superin- 
tendent of Marine Surveys to the Government of India. 18s. 

Part IJ. — The China Sea, with the Ports of Java, Australia 
and Japan and the Indian Archipelago Harbours, as well as 
those of New Zealand. Illustrated with Charts of the Winds, 
Carreiits, Passages, &c. By the same. {In preparation,) 


Indian and Military Law. 

lilahomrnedan Law of Inheritance, d:c. A Manual of the 
ytaliorninprlan Law of Inheritance and Contract; comprising the 
3)oatrini^ of the Soonee and Sheca Schools, and based upon the text 
of Sir H. W. Mackaguiten’s Principles and Precedents, togetlier 
with the Pecisions of the Privy Council and High Courts of the 
Presidencies in India. Tor the use of Schools and Students. By 
Standish Grove C4bai)V, Barrister-at-Law, Reader of Hi,ndoo» 
Maliommedan, and India.n ;Law to the Inns of Court. ' Svo. 14s. 

Iledaya, or Guide, a Commentary on the Mussulman Laws, 
translated by order of the Governor-General and Council of Bengal. 

. By Chaelis HaH-ILTO-n. Second Edition, with Prefaeo and Index 
by Stasdisii: Gbove Geary. 8to. £1 15s. 

Institutes of Menu in English. The Institutes of Hindu 
Law or the Ordinances of Menu, according to Gloss of Coliiicca. 
Comprising the Indian System of Duties, Religions and Civil, 
verbally translated froin the Origimil, with a Preface by SiB William 
Jones, and foliated with the Sanscrit Text by GeavJ'S Chimney 
Hattuhton, M.A., ihllS., Professor of nindti Literature in the 
East India College. New edition, with Preface and Index by 
Standish G. Geady, Barrister-nt-Law, and Reader of irindn, 
Mahomniieclan, and Indian Law to tlie Inns of Court . 8vo., doth, 12s. 

Indian Code of Criminal Procedure. Reing Act X. rd' 

Passed by the Governor-General of India in Conneii on the 25th of 
April, 1872. 8vo. PZs. 

Indian Code of Civil Procedure, Being Act X, of i8^7. 8vo, 

108 . 

Indian Code of Civil Procedure. In the form of Questions 

and Answers, with Biplanatory and lUnstnitiTe Kotos. By 

AisraiiiO J, Lewis, Barrister-at-law. 12mo, 123 . 6d. 
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Indian Penal Code. In the Form of Questions and Answers. 
With Explanatory and lEustrative Notes. By Ammo J. Lewis, 
Barrister-at-Law. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Hindu Law. Principally with reference to such portions of it 
as concern the Administration of Justice in the Courts in India. 
By Sir Thomas Steanoe, late Chief Justice of Madras. 3 yoIs. 
Boyal 8vo., 1830. 24s. 

Hindu Law. Defence of the Baya Bhaga. Motice of the 
Case on Prosoono Coomar Tajore’s WHl. Judgment of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. Examination of such Judgment. 
By JoHR Cochrane, Barrister-at-Law. Boyal 8vo. 20s. 

Law and Customs of Hindu Castes, within the Dekhan Pro- 
vinces subject to the Presidency of Bombay, chiefly affecting Civil 
Suits. By Arthur Steele. Boyal 8vo. £l Is. 

Moohummudan Law of Inheritance. (See page 25.) 

Chart of Hindu Inheritance. With an Explanatory Treatise, 
By Almaeic Bumsey. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Manual of Military Law. For all ranks of the Army, Militia 
and Volunteer Services. By Colonel J. K. Pifon, Assist, Adjutant 
General at Head Quarters, & J. E. Collier, Esq., of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Third and Bevised Edition. Pocket 
size. 5s. 

Precedents in Military Law ; including the Practice of Courts- 
Martial J the Mode of Conducting Trials j the Duties of Officers at 
Military Courts of Inquests, Courts of Inquiry, Courts of Bequests, 
&c., &o. The following are a portion of the Contents 

1. Military Law. 2. Martial Law. 3. Courts-Martial. 4. 
Courts of Inquiry. 5. Courts of Inquest. 6. Courts of Bequest. 
7. Forms of Courts-Martial. 8. Precedents of Miiitai'y Law. 
9. Trials of Arson to Eape (Alphabetically arranged.) 10. Bebellions. 
11. Biots. 12. Miscellaneous. By Lieut.-Col, W. Hotiair, late 
Deputy Judge- Advocate-General, Bengal Army, and Author of 
several Works on Courts-Martial. One thick 8vo. voL 25s. 

The Practice of Courts Martial. By Hough & Lor a. Thick 8vo. 
London, 1825. 26s. 

Indian Criminal Law and Procedure, 

Including the Procedure in the High Courts, as well aa that in 
the Courts not established by Royal Charter ; with Forms of 
Charges and Notes on Evidence, illustrated by a large number 
of English Cases, and Cases decided in the High Courts ot 
India; and an Appendix of selected Acts passed by the 
Legislative Council relating to Criminal matters. By M. H. 
STARLiNa, Esq., LL.B. & F. B. Constable, M.A. Third 
edition. 8vo. ^2' 2 s. 
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Indian Infanticide. ^ t> 

Its Origin, Progress, and Suppression, By John Cave-Bkown, 
M.A. 8vo. 5s, 

Irwin (H, C.)- The , Garden of India; or. Chapters on Ondh 
History and Affairs. By H. 0. Irwin, B.A. Oxon., Bengal 
Civil Service. 8vo. 12s. 

Jackson (Lt-CoL i;) Military Surveying, & 8vo. , 14s. 

(See page 20). 

Jackson (Lewis B’A.) Hydraulic Manual and Working 
Tables, Hydraulic and Indian Meteorological Statistics. 
Published under the patronage of the Pdght Honourable the 
Secretary of State for India, By Lowis DA. Jackson. 8vo. 
28s. 

Jackson (Lowis B’A.) Canal and Culvert Tables. 

Based on the Formula of Kutter, under a Modified Classi- 
fication, with Explanatory Text and Examples. By Lowis 
BA. Jackson, A.M.I.C.E., author of ‘‘Hydraulic Manual 
and Statistics,” &c. Koy. 8vo. 28s. 

Jackson (L. D’A.) Pocket Logaiithins and other Tables for 
Ordinary Calculations of Quantity, Cost, Interest, Annuities, 
Assurance, and Angular Functions, obtaining Eesults correct 
in the Fourth figure. By Lowis DA. Jackson. 

I James (A. G, P. Eliot) Indian Industries. ' ■ 

I By A. G. F. Eliot James, Author of “ A Guide to Indian 
j Household Management,” d:c. Crown 8vo. 9s. 

; Contents : — Indian Agriculture j Beer ; Cacao ; Carpets ; Cereals ; 

I Chemicals; Cinchona; Coffee; Cotton; Drugs; Dyeing and Colouring 
I Materials; Fibrous Substances ; Forestry ; Hides; Shins and Horns; 

I G-ums and E,esins; Irrigation; Ivory; Mining; Oils; Opium; Paper; 

I Pottery ; Eyots ; Seeds ; Silk ; Spices ; Sugar ; Tea ; Tobacco ; Wood ; 
"Wool. Table of Exports. Index. 

Jerrold (Blanchard) at Home in Paris. ■ 

2 Vols. Post 8yo. 16s. 

Joyner (Mrs.) Cyprus.: Historical and Descriptive. 

Adapted from the German of Herr Frane Von Loher. With 
much additional matter. By Mrs. A. Batson Jovnee. 
Crown 8vo. With 2 Maps. 10s. 6d. 
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Eaye (Sir J. W.) The Sepoy War in India. 

A History of tlie Sepoy War in India, 1857 — 1858. By Sir 
John William Kaye, Author of “ The History of the War in 
Afghanistan.’’ YoL I., 8vov 18s. VoL II. ^1. Yol. HI. ^1. 

Contents of Yol. I. : — Book I. — Introductory. — The Con- 
quest of the Punjab and Pegu.— -The “ Eight of Lapse The 
Annexation of Oude.— Progress of Englishism. Book IL— -The 
Sepoy Army : its Rise, Progress* and DECLINB.“—Early His- 
tory of the Native Army.— Deteriorating Influences, — The 
Sindh Mutinies. — The Punjaub Mutinies. Discipline of the 
Bengal Army. Book III.^ — The Outbreak of the Mutiny.^ — 
Lord Canning and his Council. — The Oude Administration and 
■the Persian War.— The Rising of the Storm. — The First 
Mutiny. — Progress of Mutiny.— Excitement in Upper India - 
Bursting of the Storm. — Appendix. 

Contents of Yol II. Book IY. — ^The Rising in the 
North-west.— The Delhi History.— The Outbreak at Meerut. 
— The Seizure of Delhi.— Calcutta in May. — Last Days of 
General Anson.^ — The March upon Delhi. Book Y .—Pro- 
gress OF Rebellion IN Upper India. — Benares and Alla- 
habad.— Oawnpore.— The March to Gawnpore.— Re-occupation 
of Gawnpore. Book YI. — The Punjab and Delhi.— First 
Conflicts in the Punjab.’ — Peshawur and Rawul Finder.— Pro- 
gress of Events in the Punjab. — Delhi. — First AYeeks of the 
Siege. — Progress of the Siege. — ^The Last Succours from the 
Punjab. 

Contents of Yol III. : — Book YII. — Bengal, Behae, 
and the North-west Provinces. — At the Seat of Govern- 
ment.' — The Insurrection in Behar.— The Siege of Arrah.- 
Behar and Bengal. Book YIIL— Mutiny and Rebellion 
IN THE North-west Provinces. — Agra in May. Insurrec- 
tion in the Districts.* — Bearing of the Native Chiefs.— Agra in 
June, July, August and September. Book IX.— Lucknow 
AND Delhi.— Rebellion in Oude.— Revolt in the Districts.— 
Lucknow ill June and July.— The siege and Capture of Delhi. 

Kaye (Sir J. W.) History of the War in Afghanistan. 

New edition. ^ ^ Crown 8vo. iL bs- 

'Kaye (Sir. L':W.):H St. G.Ttickefs life ^nd Correspondence. 

' '8vo. ,, ' lOs. 
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Kaye (SirM. W.) Memorials of Indian Governments, 

By H. St. Geobge Tucker. 8vo. lOs. 

Eeatinge (Mrs.) Englisli Homes in India. 

By Mrs. Keatinge. Parti. — The Three Loves. Part 11. — 
The Wrong TimiiBg. Two vols., Post 8vo. 16s. 

Keene (H. G.) Mogul Empire, 

From the death of Aiirungzeb to the overthrow of the Mahratta 
Power, by Henry George Keene, B.C.S. Second edition. 
With Map. 8 VO. 10s. 6d. 

This Work fills up a blank between- the ending of Elphinstone'^s 
and the commencement of Thorntons Histones, 

Keene (H. G.) Administration in India. 

Post 8vo. 5s. 

Keene (H. G.) Peepul Leaves. 

Poems written in India. Post 8yo. 5s. 

Keene (H. G.). The Turks in India. 

Historical Chapters on the Administration of Hindostan by 
the Chugtai Tartar, Babar, and his Descendants. 12s. 6d. 

Latham (Dr. E. G.) Eussian and Turk, 

From a Geographical, Ethnological, and Historical Point of 
View. 8 VO. 18s. 

Laurie (Col. W. E, B.) Our Burmese Wars and Eelations 
with Burma. With a Summary of Events from 1826 to 
1 879, including a Sketch of King Theebau’s Progress. With 
various Local, Statistical, and Commercial Information. By 
Colonel W. F. B. Laurie, Author of Kangoon,” “ Narrative 
of the Second Burmese War,” &c. 8vo. With Plans and Map. 
16s. 

Lee (E. G.) The Church under Gueen Elizabeth. 

An Historical Sketch. By the Bev. F. G. Lee, B.D. Two 
V ols., Crown 8vo. 21s. 

Lee (E. ' G.)' The Words from the Cross: Seven Sermons; 
for Lent, Passion-Tide, and Holy Week. By the Bev. P. G. 
Lee, B.D. Third edition revised. Fcap. 3s. 6d. 

Lee's (Dr. W. ¥.) Drain of Silver to the East ' 

Post 8vo. 8s. 
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Le Messiirier (Maj, A.) Kandahar ill 1879, 

Beiog the Diary of Major Le Messtjkier, PuE., Brigade 
Major E.E. witli the Quetta Golumu.^ Grown 8vo. 8s. 

Lewin (T. H,) Wild Eaces of the South Eastern frontier of 
India. Including an Account of the Loshai Country. By Capt, 
T. H, Lewin, Bep. Comm, of Hill Tracts. Post 8vo, lOs. 6d. 

Lewis (A. J.) Indian Penal Code, 

In the Form of Questions and Answers. With Explanatory 
and Illustrative Notes. By Angelo J. Lewis. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Lewis (A. J.) Indian Code of Civil Procedure, ■ 

In the Form of Questions and Answers. With Explanatory 
and Illustrative Notes. By Angelo J. Lewis. Post Svo. 12s. (kh 


Leyden and Er shine’s Baher. 

Memoirs of Zehir-ed-Din Mohammed Baber, Emperor of 
Hindustan, written by himself in the Jaghatai Turki, and 
translated partly by the late John Leyden, Esq., M.D., and 
partly by William Erskine, Esq., with Notes and a Geo- 
graphical and Historical Introduction, together with a Map of 
the Ooiintries between the Oxus and Jaxartes, and a Memoir 
regarding its construction. By Charles 'Waddington, of the 
East India Company’s Engineers. 4to. Loud. 1826. vSl 5s. 

Lianeolirt’s and Pincott’s Primitive and Universal Laws of 
the Formation and development of language ; a Batioiial and 
Inductive System founded on the Natural Basis of Oiiomatops. 
8vo. 12s. 6d. 

Lockwood (Ed.) Katural History, Sport and Travel. ■ . . 
By Edward Lockwood, Bengal Civil Service, late Magistrate 
of Moiighyr. Crown Svo. With numerous Illustrations. Os, 

Lovell: (¥ice-Adm.) Personal Harrative ' of Events from 
1799 to 1815. With Anecdotes. By the late Yice-Adm, Wm. 
Stanhope Love.ll, B.N., ,K.H. Second edit ion. Crown Svo. 4s. 


McBeaii (S.) England, 'Egypt, Palestine & India by Railway. 

Popularly Explained. Crown. Mvo., with a coloured Map. 4s, 

MacCregor' (Col. C:.^M Karrativo of a Journey ■through 
the Province of Khorassan and on the N. W. Fi'oiitier of 
Afgliaiiistaii^^^^m 1875. By Colonel 0. M. MacGregor, 
€.S.I,, e.I.E., Bengal Sta^^^ 2 vols. Svo. ^With 

ma|> and iiuineroiis illustrations. oOs. 
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Maggs (J.) Eound Europe with the Crowd. 

CTown 8vo. 5s. 

Mageiiis (Lady Louisa) Tlie Challenge of Barletta. By Mas- 
simo D’Azeglio. liendered into English by Lady Louisa 

’ Magems. ^ vols .5 ciwn 8 vo. 21s. 

Malleson (Col. G-. B.) Einal French Struggles in India 
and on the Indian Seas. Including an Account of the 
Capture of the Isles of France and Bourbon, and Sketches 
of the most eminent Foreign Adventurers in India up to 
the period of that Capture. With an Appendix containing 
an Account of the Expedition from India to Egypt in JSOl. 
By Colonel G. B. Mallesox, C.S.L Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Malleson (Col. G. B.) History of the Indian Mutiny, 
1 85 7-1 85 B, commencing from the close of the Second 
Volume of Sir John Kaye’s History of the Sepoy War. 
VoLL 8vo. With Map. 20s. 

CoxTEKTs. Book VII. — Calcutta in May and June. — 
William Tayler and Vincent Eyre.— How Bihar and Calcutta 
were saved. Book VIIL— Mr. Colvin and Agra.— Jhansi 
and Bandalkhand. — Colonel Durand and Holkar.— Sir George 
Lawrence and Kajputana. — Brigadier Pohvhele’s great battle 
and its results. — Bareli, Rohilkhand, and Farakhabad. Book 
IX. — The relation of the annexation of Oudh to the Mutiny. 
— Sir Henry Lawrence and the Mutiny in Oudh.— The siege 
of Lakhnao. — The first relief of Lakhnao. 

VoL. II. — Including the Storming of Delhi, the Relief 
of Lucknow, the Twro Battles of Cawnpoi-e, the Campaign 
in Eohiikhand, and the movements of the several Columns 
in the H.W. Provinces, the Azimgurh District, and on the 
Eastern and South-Eastern Frontiers. 8vo. With 4 Plans. 
20s. 

VoL. III. 

Book XIII. — Bombay in 1857. Lord Elphinstone. March 
of Woodburn’s Column. Mr. Setoa-Karr and the Southeni 
Maratha Country. Mr. Forjett and Bombay. Asugurli. Sir 
Henry Durand. March of Stuarfs Column. Holkar and Durand. 
Malwa Campaign. Huidarabad* Major C. Davidson and Salar 
Jang. Sagar and Xarbadi Terfitoiy. 
j Buck XJV.— Sir Eobert Hamilton and Sir Hugh Pmse. Cen- 

I tral India Campaign. Whitlock and Erwi. Sir Himli Eose 
i and Gwaliar. Le Grand Jacob and Western India. ^ 
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Book XV.— -Lord Caniiing’s Oiidii polic^L Last Campaign 
in, and pacification of, Oadh. Sir Eobert Napier, Smith, Michell, 
and Tantia Topi. 

Book XVI. — Civil Districts during the Mutiny. Minor 
Actions at Out-stations. 

Book XVII. — Conclusion. Svo. With Plans. 203 . 

Mallesoii (CoL G-. B.) History of Afghanistan,. .'from, the 
Earliest Period to the Outbreak of the War of 1878. 8vo. 
2nd Edition. With Map. 18s. 

Malieson (CoL 6. B.) Herat: The Garden and Granary of 

Central Asia. With Map and Index. Svo. Ss, 

Manning (Mrs.) Ancient and Medieval India. . 

Being the History, Eeligion, Laws, Caste, Manners and 
Customs, Language, Literature, Poetry, Philosophy, Astronomy, 
Algebra, Medicine, Architecture, Manufactures, Commerce, 
&c., of the Hindus, taken from their writings. Amongst the 
works consulted and gleaned from may be named the Pag Veda, 
Sama Veda, Yajur Veda, Sathapatha Brahmaiia, Bhagavat 
Gita, The Puranas, Code of Manu, Code of Yajoavalkya, 
Mitakshara^ Daya Bhaga, Malmbharata, Atriya, Charaka, 
Siisnita, Ramayana, Raghu Vansa, Bhattikavya, Sakiintala, 
Vikramorvasi, SlaJati and Madhava, Mudra Rakshasa, Ratiia- 
vali, Kumara Sambliava, Prabodha, Chandrodaya, Mogha Duta, 
Gita Govinda, Panchatantra, Hitopadesa, Katiia Sarit, Sagara, 
Ketala, Pancliavinsati, Dasa Kumara Charita, &c. By Mrs. 
Manning, with Illustrations. 2 vols,, 8vo. BOs. 


Marvin (Chas.) Colonel Grodekolf’s Bide from Samarcand to 
Herat, through BalMi and the Uzbek States of Afghan Turke- 
stan. With his own March-route from the Oxus to Herat. 
By Chaeles Maevin. Grown Svo. With Portrait. 8s. 




Mayhew (Edward) Illustrated Horse Boctor. 

Being an Accurate and Detailed Account, accompanied by 
iiiore than 400 Pictorial Representations, characteristic of the 
various Diseases to which the Equine Race are subjected; 
together with the latest Mode of Treatment, and all the re- 
quisite Prescriptions W'litten in Plain English. ByEnwAEi) 
Mayhew, M.R.G.V.-S. , Svo. , 18s.,. 6d. 

Contents.— rile Brain and Nervous System,^— The: Eyes.,—' 
The Mouth. — The Nostiils.-”TheT4iroat.:-— The Chest and its 
contents. — The Stomach, Liver, &g. — The Abdomen.— The 
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Urinary Organs.— The Skin. — Specific Diseases. — -Limbs. — 
The Feet.— Injuries. — Operations. 

“The book contains nearly 600 pages of valuable matter, which 
reflects great credit on its authoi”, and, owuiig to its practical details, the 
result of deep scientific research, deserves a place in the library of medical, 
veterinary, and non-professional readers.” — Meld. 

“Tiie book furnishes at once the bane and the antidote, as the 
drawings show the horse not only siilFering from every kind of disease, but 
in the difiereait stages of it, wlhle the alphabetical summary at the end gives 
the cause, sjmptoms and treatment of each .” — Illitstmfed London Lleim. 

Mayhew (Edward) Illustrated Horse Management. 

Containing descriptive remarks upon Anatomy, hledicine, 
Shoeing, Teeth, Food, Vices, Stables ; likewise a plain account 
of the situation, nature, and value of the various points; 
together with comments on grooms, dealers, breeders, breakers, 
and trahaers ; Embellished with more than 400 engravings 
from original designs made expressly for this work. By E. 
Mathew. A new Edition, revised and improved by J. I. 
Lupton. M.R.C.V.S. 8vo. 12s. 

Contents. — T he body of the horse anatomically coiisiderecL 
Piosic, — The mode of administering it, and minor operations. 
SHOEiNa.— Its origin, its uses, and its varieties. The Teeth. 
—Their natural growth, and the abuses to which they are liable. 

Foon.— The fittest lime for feeding, and the kind of food 
which the horse naturally consumes. The evils which are 
occasioned by modern stables. The faults inseparable from 
stables. The so-called “incapacitating vices,” which are the 
results of injury or of disease. Stables as they should be. 
Geooms. — T heir prejudices, their injuries, and their duties. 
Points. — T heir relative importance and where to look for their 
development. Bebedino.— I ts inconsistencies and its disap- 
pointments, BuEAKi^^G AND Training.— T heu errors and 
their results. 

Mayliew (Henry) aerman life and Manners. 

As seen in Saxony. With an account of Town Life — Village 
Lite— F ashionable Life — Married Life— School and University 
Life, &c. Illustrated with Songs and Pictures of the Student 
Customs at the University of Jena. By ITeney Mayhkw, 
2 vols., Svo., with numerous illustrations. TBs. 

A Fopidar EcUtioii oj the above. WTth illustrations. Or. Bvo. Ts. 

“ Pull of original thought and observation, and may be studied with pro- 
fit by both German and English— especiaUy by the German.*h4jf;«e«fe?n;s. 
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McCosli (J.) Aciviee to Officers in India. 

By John McCosh, M.D. Post 8vo. 8s. 

Meadow (T.) Motes on China. 

Desultory Notes on the Government and People of China and 
on the Chinese Language. By T. T. Meadows. 8vo. 9s. 

I Menzies (S.) Turkey Old and Mew : Historical, Geographical, 
1 and Statistical. By Sutherland Menzies. With Map and 
I numerous Illustrations. 2 vols., 8vo. 32s. 


Military Works— chieiy issued by the Government. 

Field Exercises and Evolutions of Infantry. Pocket edition, Is. 

Queen's Piegulations and Orders for the iVrmy. Corrected to 
18^4. 8vo. 3s. 6d. Interleaved, 6s. 6d. Pocket Edition, Is. 

Musketry Eegulations, as used at Hythe. Is. 

Dress Regulations for the Army. 1875. Ls. 6df. 

Infantry Sword Exercise. 1875. 6d. 

Infantry Bugle Sounds. 6d. 

Handbook of Battalion Drill. By Lieut. H, C. Slack. 2s ; 
or with Company Drill, 2s. 6d. 

Haiidboolv of Brigade Drill. By Lieut. IT. C, Slack. 3s. 

Red Book for Sergeants. 113^ WrrjJAM Bright, Colour- 
Sergeant, 37th Middlesex E.V. Is. 

Handbook of Company Drill ; also of Skirmishing, Battalion, 
and Slielter Trench Drill By Lieut. CirARLics Slack. Is. 

Elementary and Battalion Drill. Condensed and Illustrated, 
together with duties of Company OfTicers, Markers, &c., in Batta- 
lion. By Captain M'alton, 23. 6d. 

Cavalry Regulations. For the Instruction, Formations, and 
Movements of Cavalry. Eoyal 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Cavalry Sword, Carbine, Pistol and Lance Exercises, together 
with Field Cnn Drill Poeket Edition. Is. 

Manual of Artillery Exercises, 1873. 8vo. 5s. 

Manual of Field Artillery Exercises. 1877. 3s. 

Standing Orders for R03T1I Artillery. 8vo, 3s. 

Principles and Practice of Modern Artillery. By Lt.-Col. C, 
H. Owen, E.A. 8vo. Illustrated. 15 b. 

Artillerist’s Manual and British Soldiers’ Compendium. By 
Major P, A. GrRiEFiTHS. 11th Edition. , 6s. , . , , . 
Compendium of Artillery Exercises— Smooth Bore, Field, and 
Garrison Artillery for Eeserve Forces, Bj" Captain J, M, McKenzie. 
3s. 6d. 
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Principles of Gunnery. By John T. Hipe, M,A., late Pro- 
fessor of Fortification and Artillery, Hoyal Indian Military College, 
Addiscombe. Second edition, revised and enlarged. Witli many 
Plates and Cuts, and Photogi’apli of Armstrong &nn. Royal 8vo. 
14s.; 

notes on Gunnery. By Captain Goodeve. Eevised Edition. 

Is, 

Text Book of the Construction and Manufacture of Pdfled 
Ordnance in the British Service. By Stoney &> J ONES. Second 
Edition. Paper, 3s. 6d., Cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Handliooks of the 9, 16, and 64-Pouncler H* M. L 

Converted Guns. 6d. each. 

Handbook of the 9 and 10-inch Pu M. L. Guns. 6d. eacli. 

Handbook of 40-Poinider B. L. Gun. M. 

Handbooks of 9-inch Bifle Muzzle Loading Guns of 12 tons, 

and the lO-incli gun of 18 tons. 6d. each. 

Treatise on Fortification and Artillery. By Major Hectob 
Stbaith. Revised and re-arranged by Thomas Cook, E.N., by 
John T. Hyde, MA. "/th Edition. ‘ Royal 8vo. lllnstrated and 
Four Hundred Plans, Cuts, &c. £2 2s, 

hlilita:ry Surveying and Field Sketcliiiig. The Yarioiis 
Methods of Contouring, Levelling, Sketching without Instruments, 
Scale of Shade, Examples in Military Drawing, &e., &c., &c?. As at 
present taught in the Military Colleges. By Major W, H. liicHxiiins, 
&5th Regiment, Chief Garrison Instructor in India, Late Instnie'- 
to? in Military Surveying, Royal Military College, Sandhurst. 
Second Edition, Revised and Corrected. 123. 

Treatise on Military Surve^fing ; including Sketching in the 
Field, Plan-Drawing, Levelling, Military Reconnaissance, &e. By 
Lieut.-Col Basil jACHSON, late of the Royal Stall Corps. The 
Fifth Edition. 8vo. Illustrated by Plans, &c, 14s. 

Instruction in Military Engineering. Yol. I., Part III. 4s. 

Elementary Principles of Fortification. A Text-Boolc for 
Military Examinations. By J, T. Hyde, M.A. Royal 8vo. Yitli 
nimierous Plans and lilustrations, lOs. Od. 

Military Train Manual. Is* 

The Sappers’ Manual. Compiled for the use of Engineer 
Volunteer Corps. By Col. W. A. Fbanklakd, R,E. lyith 
numerous lUustrations. 23. 

Ammunition. A descriptive treatise on the different Projectiles 
Charges, Fuzes, Rockets, &c., at present in use for Land and Sea 
Service, and on other wnr stores manufactured in the Royai 
Laboratory. 66’. 

Hand-book on the Manufacture and Proof of Gunpowder, as 

carried on at the Royal Gunpowder Factory, 'Waltham Abbo}’* 5s. 
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Eegiilations for tlie Training of Troops for service in the Field 

and for the conduct of Peace Manoeuyres. 2s. 

Hand-hook Dictionary for the Militia and Yolimteer Services, 
Containing a variety of useful information, Alphahetieally arranged- 
Poeket size, 3s. 6d. ; by post, 8s. 8d. 

Gymnastic Exercises, System of Fencing, and Exercises for 

the Regulation Clubs. In one volume. Crown 8vo. 1877. 2s, 

Army Equipment. Prepared at the Topographical and 
Statistical Department, War Office. By Col. Sir Heney James, 
R.E., P.E.S., &c., Director. 

Part, 1. — Cavalr?/, Compiled by Lieut. H. M, Hoziee, 2nd Life 
Gnards. Royal 8vo. 4s. 

Paet 4. — Miliiartt Train, Compiled by Lieut. H. M. Hoziee, 
2nd Life Gruards. Royal 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Paet Infantry. Compiled by Capt. P. Maetix Peteie, 
Royal 8vo. With Plates. 5s. 

Paet 6. — Commissariat. Compiled by Lieut. PC. M. Hoziee, 2nd 
Life Guards. Royal 8vo. Is. 6d. 

Paet 7. — Mospital Sermee. Compiled by Capt. Mautin Peteie. 
Royal 8vo, Witli Plates. Ss, 

Text-Book on the Theory and Motion of Projectiles ; the PIis« 
tory, Mairafaeture, and Explosive Force of Gunpowder ; the History 
of Small Arms. For Officers sent to School of Musketry. Is. 6d. ; 

Notes on Amnmnition. 4th Edition. 1877. Qs. 6d. 

Regulations and Instructions for Encampments. 6d. 

Rules for the Conduct of the War Game. 2s. 

Afedical Regulations for the Army, Instructions for the Army, 
Comprising duties of Officers, Attendants, and Hurses, Is. 6d. 

Purveyors’ Regulations and Instructions, for Guidance of 

Officers of Purveyors’ Department of the Army. Ss. 

Priced Yocabiilary of Stores used in ITer Majesty's Service. 4s. 

Transport of Sick and Wounded Troops. By Dr. LoxiGMoinc. Ss. 

Precedents in Military Law. By Lt-Col. W. Hough, 8vo. 25s. 

'Phe Practice of Courts-Martial, by Hough &Lot^G. Svo. 263. 

Alanual of Militarv Law. For all ranks of the Army, Militia, 
and Yolnuteer Services. Ry Colonel J. E. PlEOX, and J. F. Col- 
lier, Esq. Third and Revised Edition. Pocket size. Gs. 

applicable to the European Officer in India. Gon- 
"taiiiing Staff Corps Rules, Staff Salaries, Commands, Furlough and 
Retirement Regulations, &e. By Geoeq-e E. Cocheake, late 
Assistant Military Secretary, India Office. 1 vol., post 8vo. 73. 6d. 
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lieserve Force; Guide to Examiiiatioiis, for the use of Captains 
and Subalterns of Infantry, Militia, and Bifle T olunteers, and for Ser- 
jeants of Yoltinteers. By Capt. G'. H. Gbeates. 2ndcfdit* 2s. 

The Alilitary Encycloptedia ; refeiTing exclusively the 
Military Sciences, Memoirs of distinguisbed Soldiers, andtbeXai’ra- 
tiYes of Bemarbable Battles. By J. H. StoCQUILBE. 8?o. 12s. 

The Operations of War Explained and Illustrated. ]>y Col. 
IIamley. New Edition Eevised, with Plates. Boyal SYO. 2Us. 

Lessons of War. As taught by the Great Masters and Otliers ; 
Selected and Ai’raiiged from tbe various operations in War. By 
Peance James Soady, Lieut.-Cob, B.A. Boyal 8vo. 21s. 

The Soldiers’ Pocket Book for Field Service. By Col. Sir 
Gtaenet J. Wolseley. 2ud Edition. Bevised and Enlarged. 4s. 6d. 

The Surgeon’s Pocket Book, an Essay on the best Treatment of 
Wounded in War. By Surgeon Major J. H. Porter. 7s. 6d. 

A Precis of Alodern Tactics. By Colonel Home. Svo. Ss. 6 cl. 
Armed Strength of Austria. By Gapt. Cooee. *Fpts. .Ci 2s. j 
Armed Strengtli of Deiiinaik, 3s. j 

Armed Strength of Paissia, Translated froni the German. Ts. | 
Armed Strength of Sweden and Norway. 3s. 6d, | 

jAnned Strength of Italy. 5s, Gd. i 

Armed Strength of Germany. Part i. Ss. Gd. i 

The Franco- Germ an War of 1870 — 71. By Gapt. G. TF. ' 

Ceaeke. Tol. I. £1 Gs. Sixth Section. 5s. SeYentli Beetion | 

Gs. Eighth Section. 3s. Nintii Section. 4s. Gd. Tenth Section. Os. 
Eleventh Section. 58. 3d. Twelfth Section. 4s. Gd. 

The Campaign of 1866 in G ermany. Royal 8 vo. With Atlas, 2 1 s. 
Celebrated Fhival and Alilitary Trials. By Peter Burke. 

Post 8yo., cloth . 10s. Gel. 

Military Sketches. By SirLascelles Wrax all. Post Svo. Gs. 

Military Life of the Duke of W^elMngton. Bv Jackson and 
Scott. 2 Yols. Svo. Maps, Plan?, &c. "^ 123 . “ I 

Single Stick Exercise of the Aldei’sliot Gymnasium, (kL 

Ireatise on Military Carriages, and other Manufactures of tiia 
Boyal Carriage Department. Ss. 

Steppe Campaign Lectures. 2s. 

AFanual of Instructions for Army Surgeons, Is 

Regulations for Army Hospital Corps. Gd. 
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Manual of Instnictions for Non«Commissioned Officers, Army 
Hospital Corps. 2s. 

Handbook for Military Artificers, os. 

Instructions for the use of Auxiliary Cavalry. 2s. 6d. 
Equipment Ptegiilations for the Army. 5s. 6d. 

Statute Law relating to the Army. Is. 3d, 

Piegulations for Commissariat and Ordnance Department Ss. 
Hegulations for the Commissariat Department. Is. (kl. 
Regulations for the Ordnance Department. Is. Cd. 

Artillerist’s Handbook of Reference for the use of the Royal 
and Reserve Artillery, by Will and Daltok. 5s. 

An Essay on the Principles and Construction of Alilitary 
Bridges, by Sin HowAnn BotroLAS. 1853, 15s, 


I MilFs History of British India, 

Wiili Notes and Continiiation. By H. H. Wilson. 9 vols. 
cr. 8 VO. £3 iUs. 

! 

j Mitford (Maj. R. €. W.) To Cauhiil with the CaTalry 
I Brigade. A Narrative of Personal Experiences with the 
1 Force under General Sir F. S. Roberts, (x.C.B. With Map 

! and Illustrations froin Sketches by tlie Author. By Major R. 

C. Wk AIitfobi), 14tli Bengal Lancers. 8vo. 9s. 

MnlieFs (Max) Rig~¥eda-Saiihita, 

The Sacred Hvmns of the Brahmins ; together with the 
Commentarv of ^ Sayanacharya. Published under the Patron- 
age of the Right Honourable the Secretary of State for India in i 
Hkiuncih /6 vols., 4to. £3 10s. per volume.' j 

Mysteries of the Yaticaii ; j 

Cr Crimes of tiio Papacy. Prom the German of Dr. Theodore j 
; GuKISKKGIUI. 2 Vols. post 8 VO. ‘41s. 
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lirgis and BismillalL 

Niegis; a Tale of the Indian Mutiny, from the Diary of a 
Slave Girl : and Bismillah; or, Happy Days in Cashmex^e. 

By Haeiz Allaed. Post 8yo. 10s. 6d. 

notes on tlie "M ortli Western Provinces of India. ^ | 

By a District Officer. 2nd Edition. Post 8vo,, clotli. os. I 
Contents.— Area and Population. — Soils.“-~Crops,— Irriga- ' 
tion.— Bent.— Rates.— Land Tenures. j 

Osl 3 orne (Mrs. W.) Pilgrimage to Mecca (A). j 

By the Na'wah Sikandar Begum of Bhopal. Translated fi’om ; 
the Original Urdu. By Mrs. Willoughby Osboene. Followed j 
by a Sketch of the History of Bhopal. By Col. Willoughby- ' 
Osboene, C.B. With Photographs, and dedicated, by permis- j 
sion, to Her Majesty, Queen Victoria. Post Svo. £ 1 . Is. I 

This is a highly important book, not only for its literary merit, and the 
information it contains, but also from the fact of its being the first work i 
written by an Indian lady, and that lady a 'Queen. j 

Owen (Sidney) India on the Eve of the British Conquest. i 

A Historical Sketcli. By Sidney Owen, M.A, Reader in j 
Indian Law and History in the University of Oxford. ' 
Formerly Professor of History in the Elplunstone College, : 
Bombay. Post 8yo. 8s. 

Oxeiiliam (Eev. H. I".) Catholic Eschatology and Uiiiver- 
salism. An Essay on the Doctrine of Future Retribution. 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Oxenham (Rev. H. 1“.) Catholic 'Doctrine of the Atonement. 

An Historical Inquiry into its Development in the Church, wi th 
an Introduction on the Principle of Theological Development, i 
By li. Nutcohee OxiiiNHAM, M.A. 2nd Edit. Bvo. Bis. ImL i 

It 13 one of the ablest an cl probably one of the moat eluirmlmdy ^ 
written treatises on the subject wMeli exists in our language.’^ — Times'.'"' ’ ; 

Ozeiiham The First Age of Christianity and the Clmreli. i 

-By doliu Jgnatius Dollinger, D.D., Professor of Ecelesiasticai 
History iu the University of Munich, &e., (&c. Translated 
from the German hv Henry Niitcombe Oxeiihani, hi. A., late 
Scholar of Baiiol College, "Oxford, Third Edition. 2 voLs. 
Crown Svo. 18s. 
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Ozanam^s (A. F.) Cmlisatioa in tlie - liftli Geiitiiry, Prom 
tlie P’reiicli. By The lion. A. G. Glyn. S Yols., post 8 yo. 
Sis. , 

lel)o4y (Cliarles) Authors atWork 
Francis Jeffrey— Sir Walter Scott— Robert Burns — Charles 
Lamb — E. B. Sliericlah— Byclney Smith— Macaulay' — Byron 
Wordsworth— Tom Moore— Sir James Mackintosh. Post 8 yo. 

■ . 10s. 6d. .,' . 

Belly (Sir Lewis), The Miracle flay ef Hasan and Husain. 
Collected from Oral Tradition. by Colonel Sir Lewis Pellt, 
Il.C.B., K.C.S.I.J formerly, serTing in Persia as Secretary 
of Legation, and Political Resident in the Persian CTiilf. 
Revised, with Explanatory Hotes, by Aethur R. Wol- 
LASTOif , H.M. Indian (Plome) Service, Translator of Anwar- 
i-Siihaili, &c. 2 Yols. royal 8vo. .32s. 

Pipoii and Collier’s Manual of Military Law. 

By Colonel Jh E. P.ipon, and 3. P. Collier, Esq., of the 
' IimeT , Teinple, Banister"at-Law. ^5s. 

, Pollock (Field Marshal Sir George) Life ^ Correspondence, 
By C. iu L<nv. 8v(>. With portrait, i 8s. 

Pope (G. ¥;) Textbook ,, of Indiaii History; with Geop^a- 

pliical Kotes, Genealogical Tables, Examination Questions, 
and Chronoiogical, Biographical, Geographical, and General 
Indexes. For the use of Schools, Colleges, and Private Stu- 
dents. By the Bev. G. U. Pope, D B., Principal of Bishop 
Cotton’s Grammar Scliool and College, Bangalore ; Fellow of 
i the Madras University. Third Edition, thoroughly revised, 
j Fcap. 4to. 12s. :':, 

I Practice of Courts Martial. ■ . ■ 

i Byiloroii Long. 8vo. London. 1SS5. 26s. 

i Prichard’s,,Cliroiiicles of Budgepore,- ^ q - 

Or Sketches of Life in Upper India, 2 Yols., Foolscap 8vo. 1 23 

! Priiisep (H. T.) Historical Results. , 

Deducible from Eecent Discoveries in Afghanistan. By it. 
i T. Pbinsep. 8vo. Loud. 1844. 15-S.. Y:; . ■ /’ 
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Priixsep (!L T,) Tibet, Tartary, and Mongolia. 

By Henry T. Prinsef, Esq. Second edition. Post Bvo. 5s. 

Prinsep (H. T.) Political and Military Transactions in India. 
>2 Vols. 8vo. London, 1825. 18s. 

Eaverty (Major H. G) Tiie PnsLto Mannal; comprising a 
Condensed Granniiar, witii Idiomatic Phrases, Exercises and 
Dialogues, and Vocabulary. By Major H. (i. Eayerty, 
Bombay Army, Pietired List. Fcap. 5s, 

Eicbards (Major W, H.) Military Surveying, &c. 

12s. (See i)age 20.) 

Eowe (E.) Picked up in the Streets ; or, Struggles for Life 
among the London Poor. By Eichard Rowe, ‘‘ Good Words ’ 
Commissioner, Author of ‘‘ Jack Afloat and Ashore/' &c. 
Cro^Yn 8vo. Illustrated, 6s. 

Ennisey (Alniaric) Moolmmmiidan Law of Inheritance, and 
Rights and Relations affecting it. Siunii Doctrine. Com- 
prising, togetlier with much collateral information, tlie siil*- 
stance, greatly expanded, of the author’s “ Ciiart of Family 
Inheritance.” By At.harig Rumsev, of Lincoln’s lini, Bar- 
rister-at-Law, Professor of Indian Jurisprudence at Kings 
College, London. Anchor of “A Cliart of liiiuUi I'liinily 
Inheritance.” 8vo. 12s. 

Enmsey (Almaric) A Chart of Hindu Paniily Inheritance, 

Second Edition, much enlarged. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Saehaii (Br. 0. Ed.) The Chronology of Ancient IFatioiis, An 
English Version of the Arabic Text of the Athar-ut Bakiya of 
Albiriini, or ‘^Vestiges of the Past.” Collected and reduced 
to writing l.ty the Author in a.h. oJO-l, a.d. 1,000. Trans- 
lated and Edited, with Notes and Index, by I)i‘. G. Edward 
Sachau, Professor in the Royal University of Berlin, Pub- 
lished for the Oriental Translation Fund of Great Britain and 
Ireland. Eoyal 8vo. 42s, 

Sanderson (G, P.) Thirteen ' Years , among the Wild 
Beasts of India ; their Haimts and flabit^^ from Personal 
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Observation; witli an account of the Modes of Capturing and 
Taming Wild Eiepliants. By G. P. Sanderson, Officer in 
riiarge of the Government Elephant Keddabs at Mysore. 
With 21 Ml page Illustrations and three Maps, Second 
Kditioii. Fcp, 4to. £T os. 

Sewell (E.) Analytical History of India. 

From the earliest times to the Abolition of the East India 
Company in 1858. By Eobert Sewell, Madras (Jivil Service. 
Post Svo. 8s. 

The object of this work is to supply the want 'which has 
been felt by students for a condensed outline of Indian History 
wiiieli would serve at once to recall the memory and guide the 
eve, while at the same time ifc has been attempted to render it 
interesting to tlie general reader by preserving a medium 
between a bare analysis and a complete history. 

Shadow of a life (The) A GirP S' Story. 

By Beryl Hope. 3 vols.^ post 8vo. 3ls. 6d. 

Sherer (J. W.) The Conjuror’s Daughter. 

A Tale. By J. W. Sherer, CIS J. With Illustrations by 
Air. T. Elwes and J. Jellicose. . Gr. 8vo. 6s. 

Sherer (J. W.) Who is Mary ?■ 

A Ckhinet Hovel, in one voiunie. By J. W. Sheebb, Esq., 
C.S.L 10s. 6d. 

Signor Mcmaldiui’s Meee. 

A Hovel of Italian Life. Crown Svo. 6s. 

Simpson (H. T.) Arch^ologia Adelensis; or a History of the 
Parish of Adel, in the West Biding of Yorkshire. Being 
an attempt to delineate its Past and Present Associations, 
Archeological, Topographical, and Scriptural. By Henby 
Teaill Simpson, M.A., late Eeetor of Adel. With nn- 
iiierous etdiings hy W. Lloyi>Febgfson. Eoy.Svo. 21s. 

Solymos (B.) Desert Life. Eecolleetioiis of . an Expedition 
in the Soudan. By B. Solymos. (B, E. Faleonberg), Civil 
Engineer. Svo. 15s. 
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Trimen (Capt. E.) Eegiments of the British ^my, 

Ohroiiologioally arranged. Showing their History, Services, 
Uniform, &o. By Captain R. Tbimes, late 35th Regiment, 
8vo. 10s. Gd. 

Trotter (I. J*) History of India. | 

The History of the British Empire in India, from the | 
Appointment of Lord Hardinge to the Death of Lord Caiiniri 
(1844 to 1862). By Captain Lionel James TeottbBj iat 
Bengal Fusiliers. 2 vols. 8vo. 16s. each. ! 

Trotter (L. J.) Lord Lawrence. j 

A Sketch of his Career. Fcap. Is. 6d. i 

1 

Trotter (L. J.) Warren Hastings, a Biography. i 

By Captain Lionel James Teotter, Bengal H. P.. author I 
of a “History of India,” “Studies in Biography,” &e. I 
Crown 8vo. 9s. | 

I 

Turkish Cookery Book (The). j 

A Collection of Keceipts from the best Turkish Authorities. I 
Done into English by Farabi Efendi. 12mo. Cloth. 3s. 6d. I 

Yainbery (A.) Sketches of Central Asia. I 

Additional Chapters on My Travels and Adventures, and of the 
Ethnology of Central x\sia. By Arm enius Yamberj. 8vo. 16s. | 

“ A valuable guide on almost untrodden ground.’’ — Ailiemim, 

Yietoria Cross (The) An Ofiieial Chronicle of Beeds of Per- j 
sonal Yalour achieved in the presence of the Enemy during I 
the Crimean and Baltic Campaigns and the Indian, Chinese, I 
Hew Zealand, and African Wars. lYom the Iiistitutioii of the 
Order in 1856 to 1S80. Edited by Robert YC O'Bvese. 
Crown Svo. Yuth Plate. 5s, ? 

Waring (E. J.) Pharmacopoeia of India, 

By Edward Johu Waring, M.D., &c. 8vo. 6s, (See page 2.) 

Watson (M.) Money, 

By Jules Tahdieu. Translated from the French by aI'ah- : 
GAEET YAtson. Growii 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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Watson (Br. J. Forl)es) Textile Mamifactares and Costumes 
of the People of India. As originally prepared under the 
Authority of the Secretary of State for India in Council. 
By J. Forbes Watson, M.A., M.D., F.E.A.S,, Reporter on 
the Products of India. Folio, half’-morocco. With numerous 
Coloured Photographs. ^63. 5s. 

This tsorlc — hy affording a hey to the Fashions of the Feopte, and to 
the ColUn^ Sillc^ and Wool Textiles in actual use in India — is of special 
interest Wanyfacturers^ Merchants andA.gents; as also to the Student 
and lover }f ornamental art, 

Watson (Dr. J. F.) and J. W. Kaye, Races and Tribes of 

Hindostan. The People of India. A series of Photographic 
Illustrations of the Piaoes and Tribes of Hindustan. Prepared 
under the Authority of the Government of India, by J. Foebes 
Watson, and John William Kaye. The Work contains 
about 450 Photographs on mounts, in Eight Yolumes, super 
royal 4to. £2. 5s. per volume. 

Webb (Dr. A.) Pathologia Indiea. 

Based upon Morbid Specimens from all parts of the indian 
Empire. By Allan Webb, B.M.S. Second Edit. 8vo. 14s. 

Wellesley’s Despatches. „ , tvt • 

The Despatches, Minutes, and Correspondence of the Marquis 

Wellesley, K.G., during his Administration in India. 5 vols. 
8vo. With Portrait, Map, &c. i26. 10s. 

Tlds iBorh should he perused, hy all who proceed to India in the 

Civil Services* 


^mitarr^story of the Duke of Wellington in India. Is. 


Wilberforce (E.) Franz Schabert. ^ TT.inrich 

A Musical Biography, from the German of Di. Heinrien 
Lisle ;on Hellborn. By Ebwaeo Wilbebeobce, Esq., 
Author of “Social Life in Munich. Post 8vo. 6s. ^ 


Wilk’s South of India. 

8 vols. 4to.,: : £5. 5s, 
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Wilkins (W.HOVisiial Art; orlatiiretliroiiglith.e Healthy Eye. 
■With some remarks on Originality and Free Trade, Artistic 
Copyright, and Durability. By Wm. Noy Wilkins, Author of 
“ Art Impressions of Dresden,” 8vo. 6s. 

Williams (E.) lives of the English Cardinals. 

The Lives of the English Cardinals, from Nicholas Break- 
speare (Pope Adrien lY.) to Thomas Wolsey, Cardinal Legate* 
With Historical Notices of the Papal Court. By Folkestone 
Williams. 2 vols., 8vo. 14s. 

Williams (E.) life, &c,, of Bishop Atterhnry. 

The Memoir and Correspondence of Francis Atterhury, Bishop 
of Eochester, with his distinguished contemporaries. Compiled 
chiefly from the Atterbmy and Stuart Papers. By Folkestone 
Williams, Author of “Lives of the English Cardinals,” &c., 
2 vols. 8vo. 14s. 

Williams (Monier) Indian Wisdom. 

Or Examples of the Eeligious, Philosophical and Ethical 
Doctrines of the Hindus. ‘With a brief History of the Chief 
Departments of Sanscrit Literature, and some accoiint of the 
Past and Present Condition of India, Moral and Intellect ual. 
By Monieb TYilliams, M.A., Boden Professor of Sanscrit in 
in the University of Oxford. Third Edition. 8vo. 15s. 

Wilson Glossary of Judicial and Eevenue Terms, and of 
useful Words occurring in Of&cial Documents relating to the 
Administration of the Government of British India. From tlie 
Arabic, Persian, Hindustani, Sanskrit, Hindi, Bengali, Urija, 
Marathi, Guzarathi, Telugu, Karnata, Tamil, Malajal am, and 
other Languages. Compiled and published uofler the autho- 
rity of the Hon. the Court of Directors of the E. I, Com pan v. 
4to., cloth. £1 10s. 

White (S. D.) Indian, Eeminiseenees. 

By Colonel S. Dewe- White, late Bengal Staff Corps. 8vo. 
With 10 Photographs. 14s. 
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Wollaston (Artlmr 1*.) Anwari Suiaili, or LigMs of Canopus 
Commonly known as Kalilah and Damnab, being an adaptation 
of the Fables of Bidpai. Translated from the Persian, Boyal 
8vo., 42s. ; also in royal 4to., with illuminated borders, de- 
signed specially for the work, cloth, extra gilt. ^3 IBs. 6d. 

Wollaston (Arthur H.) Elementary Indian Eeader. 

Designed for the use of Students in the Anglo- Vernacular 
Schools in India. Foap, Is, 

Woolrych (Serjeant W. H.) 

Lives of Eminent Serjeants-at-Law of the English Bar. By 
Humphry W. Woolrych, Serjeant-at-Law. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 

Wraxall (Sir L., Bart.) Caroline MatMa. 

Queen of Denmark, Sister of George 3rd. From Family and 
State Papers. By Sir Lascelles Wraxall, Bart. 3 vols., 8vo. 
18s. 

Young (J, B.) Course of Mathematics. 

A Course of Elementary Mathematics for the use of candidates 
for admission into either of the Military Colleges; of appli- 
cants for appointments in the Home or Indian Civil Services ; 
and of mathematical students generally. By Professor J. B. 
Young. In one closely-printed volume. 8 vg., pp. 648. 12s. 

*‘In the work before us he has digested a complete Elementary 
Course, by aid of his long experience as a teacher and writer 5 and he has 
produced a very useful book. Mr. Young has not allowed his own taste 
to rule the distribution, but has adjusted his parts with the skiU ot a 
veteran.” — Atlienmum* 
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Works in the Press* 

Mer?, the dueen of the World and the Scoiirge of the Men- 
stealing Turcomans. By Chables Mabvin, author of “ The 
Disastrous Turcoman Campaign,” and “ Grodekoff’s Eide to 
Herat/’ 

In ZuMand with the British, throughout the War of 1879. 
By Charles L. Nobris-Newmaw, Special Correspondent of 
the London '' Standard,'^ Cape Town “ Standard and Mail,” 
and the “ Times ” of Natal. 8vo. With Plans and Illustra- 
tions. 

Sketches from I^ipal, Historical and Bescriptive ; with Anec- 
dotes of the Court Life and Wild Sports of the Country in the 
time of Maharaja Jang Bahadur, G.C.B.; to which is added 
an Essay on Nipalese Buddhism. By the late A. A. Oldfield, 
M.D., many years Eesident at Kathmandu. Two vols. Illus- 
trated. 

The Lyrical Brama: Essays on Subjects, Composers, and 
Executants of Modern Opera. By H. Sutherland Edwards, 
Author of “ The Eussians at Home and Abroad,” &c. 

Stories of the City of London ; Retold for Youthful Readers. 

By Mrs. Newton Ceosland. 

These Stories range from the early days of Old London Bridge and the 

Settlement of the Knights Templars in England to the time of the Gordon 

Eiots ; with incidents in the Life of Bnmel in relation to the Thames 

Tunnel; narrated Irom Personal recollections. 

The Expiring Continent; A Narrative of Travel in Sene- 
gambia, with Observations on Native Character ; Present 
Condition and Future Prospects of Africa and Coloiiisatioii, 
By Alex. Will. Mitchieson, 


Memoirs of a Griffin ; or, A Cadet’s Eirst Year in India. By 
Captain Bellew. Illustrated from Designs by the Author. 
A New Edition. 
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A Dictionary of Ethnological and Philological Geography. 

By R, G. Latham, M.A., M.D., F.R.S., &c. 

Incidents of a Journey throngh ¥nHa to Darfoor. By 

Sydney Ensor, C.E. 

The History of China. By Demetrius Charles Bouloer, 
Author of England and Russia in Central Asia,’’ &c. 

The History of India, as told hy its own Historians ; the 
Local Muhammadan Dynasties. Vol. I. Guzerat. By John 
Dowsok, M.R.A.S., late Professor of the Staff College. 
Forming a Sequel in two or more volumes to Sir H. M. 
Elliott’s Original work on the Muhammadan period of the 
History of India ; already edited, annotated, and amplified by 
the same Author. Published under the Patronage of H.M.’s 
Secretary of State for India. 

With the Hiirrum Valley Force in the Caubnl Campaign of 

1878-79. By Major J. A. S. Colquhoun, R.i\.. 


New Editions of WorJcshy Parker Gilmore (“Ubique.”) 
A Ride through Hostile Africa. Illustrated. 

In the Backwoods. Illustrated. 

On the Prairies. Illustrated. 


Mansukhi and Sundar Singh ; a Hindu Tale. Hindustani 
and English. With 24 Illustrations. By H. B. W. Garrick. 

An Integral Calculus. Simplified for Schools. By A¥. P. 
Lynam, Indian Public. Works Department. 

Luck,' and what came of it ". A New^ Novel. By Charles 
. Maokay, LL.D, 

Catholic Doctrine of the Atonement : an Historical Inquiry 
into its Development in the Church, with an Introduction on 
the Principle of Theological Development By H. Nutcombe 
OxENHAM. A new and enlarged edition. 
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Analytical Index to Sir John Kaye’s History of tlie Sepoy 
War, and Ooi. G. B. Maeleson’s History of the Indian 
Mutiny, combined in one volume. By Fbbdebic Pincott, 
M.E,A.S. 

Accented Four-Figure Logarithms, and other faMes. For 
purposes both of Ordinary and of Trigonometrical Calculation, 
and for the Correction of Altitudes and Lunar Distances. 
Arranged and accented by Lowis D’A. Jackson, A.M.S.G.E., 
Author of “ Canal and Culvert Tables,” Hydraulic Manual/’ 
&c. 

An Arabic Manual. By Professor E. H. Palmee. 

A Hindi Manual. By Feederio Pincott, M.R.A.S. 

An English-Arabic Dictionary. By De. Steixgass, 

An English-Persian Dictionary. Compiled from Original 
Sources. By Arthur N. Wollaston, M.R.A.S., Translator 
of the Anwar-i-Subaili.’’ 

An English-Hindi Dictionary. By Frederic Fikcott, M.R.A.S. 

Posthumous Papers of C. J. F. S. Forbes relatiYe to the 

language and races of Burma, 

Whisperings in the Wood. From the Swedish of Zachaiias 
Tropelius. By Albert Albero. 

Chili : its People and Eesources. Notes of a ¥isit during the 
W'ar 'of, 1879-1880.' By R. Nelson Boyd, .Author of 
Coal Mines Inspection.” 

Foreign Secretaries of the' Nineteenth Century: Grenville to 

Palmerston. By Percy M, Thornton. 
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A SBLECTIOlSr FEOM 

MESSRS. ALLEN’S CATALOGUE 

OP BOOKS IN THE EASTERN LANGUAGES, &c. 


HINDUSTANI, HINDI, &c. 

( Dr. Forhes^s Worics are used as Class Boohs in the Colleges and Schools 

in India,~\ 

Forbes’s Hindustani-English Dictionary in tbe Persian Character, 
with the Hindi words in Nagari also 5 and an English Hindustani 
Dictionary in the English Character ; both in one volume. By Dun- 
can Eoebeb, LL.D. EoyalSvo. 42s. 

Forbes’s Hindustani-English and English Hindustani Dictionary, 

in the English Character. EoyalSvo. 36s. 

Forbes’s Smaller Dictionary, Hindustani and English, in the 

English Character. 12 s. 

Forbes’s Hindustani Grammar, with Specimens of Writing in the 
Persian and Hagari Ciiaraoters, Beading Bessons, and Vocabulary. 
8vo. 10s. 6 d, 

Forbeses Hiiidustam Manual, containing a Compendious Gram- 
mar, Exercises for Translation, Dialogues, and Vocabulary, in the 
Eoinan Character. Hew Edition, entirely revised. By J. T. Puatts, 
ISnio. 3b. 6 d, 

Forbes’s Bagli 0 Bahar, in the Persian Character, with a complete 

I Vocabulary. EoyalSvo. 123 . 6d. 

I Forbes’s Bagh 0 Bahar in English, with Explanatory Notes, 

illustrative of Eastern Character. 8vo. 8s. 

Forbes’s Bagh 0 Bahar, with Yocaby., English Character. 5s, 
Forbes’s Tota Ivalmni ; or, Tales of a Parrot,” in the Persian 

Character, wdth a complete Vocabulary. Eoyal 8vo. 8s. 

Forbes’s Baital Pachisi ; or, “ Twenty-five Tales of a Demon,” 
in the Hagari Character, with a complete Vocabulary. Eoyal 8vo. Us. 

Forbes’s Ikhwanu s Safa; or, “ Brothers of Purity/’ in the 

Bersian Character. Eoyal 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

[For the higher standard for military officers^ emminations,'] 

Forbes’s Oriental Penmanship ; a Guide to Writing Hindustani 

in the Persian Character. 4fco. 8s. 
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Platts’ Grammar of the Urdu or Hindustani- Language. 8vo. 12s. 

Eastwick (Edward B.) The Bagb-o-Baliar — ^literally translated 
into English, with copious explanatory notes. 8?o. 10s. 6d. 

SmalFs (Eev. G.) Tota Kahaiii; or, Tales of a Parrot.” Trans- 
lated into Engliali. 8to. 8s. 

Platts’ J. T., Baital Pachisi ; translated into English. 8vo. 8s. 

Platts’ Ikhwanu S Safa; translated into English. 8?o. 10s. 6d. 

Hindustani Selections, with a Yocabulary of the Words. By 
James E. Ballantyne. Second Edition. 1845. 5s. 

Singliasari Battisi. Translated into Hindi from the Sanscrit. 
A New Edition. Bevised, Corrected, and Accompanied with Copious 
Notes. By Syed Abdoolah. Eoyal 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

Robertson’s Hindustani Vocabulary. 3s. 6d. 

Akhlaki Hindi, translated into Urdu, with an Introduction and 
Notes. By Syed Abdoolah. Boyal 8vo. 128, 6d. 

Sakuntala. Translated into Hindi from the Bengali recension 
of the Sanskrit. Critically edited, with grammatical, idiomatical, and 
exegetical notes, by Feedeeic Pincott. 4to. 12s. 6d. 

SANSCRIT. 

Haughtoii’s Sanscrit and Bengali Dictionar}% in the Bengali 
Character, with Index, serTing as a reversed dictionary. 4to. BOs. 

Williams’s English- Sanscrit Dictionary. 4to., cloth. £3. 3s. 

Williams’s Sanskrit-Englisli Dictionary. 4to. M. 14s. 6d. 

Wilkin’s (Sir Charles) Sanscrit Grammar. 4to. 15s. 

Williams’s (Monier) Sanscrit Grammar. Svo. 15s, 

Williams’s (Monier) Sanscrit Manual ; to which is added, a 
Yocabulary, by A. E. Gough. 18mo. Ys. 6d. 

Gough’s (A. E.) Key to the E.xercises in Williams’s Sanscrit 
Manual. 18mo. 4s. 

Williams’s (Monier) Sakuntala, with Literal English Translation 
of all the Metrical Passages, Schemes of the Metres, and copious 
Critical and Explanatory Notes. Boyal 8vo. 218. 

Williams’s (Monier) Sakuntala. Translated into English Prose 
and Yerse. Fourth Edition. 8s, 

Williams’s (Monier) Vikramorvasi. The Text. 8vo. 5s. 

Cowell’s (E B.) Translation of the Vikramorvasi. Sfo. 3s. 6d. 
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Tliompson’s (J. G.) Bliagavat Gita. Sanscrit Text. 5s. 
Hangliton’s Menu, witli English Translation. *2 yols. 4to. 24s. 
Johnson’s Hitopadesa, with Yocabnlary. 15s. 

Hitopaclesa. A new literal translation from the Sanskrit Text 
of Prof. P. Johnson. For tlie use of Students. By Fiiedhric 
P mcoTT, M.E.A.S. Gs. 

Hitopaclesa, Sanscrit, with Bengali and English Trans. 10s. 6d. 

Wilson’s Megha Data, with Translation into English Verse, 
Notes, Illustrations, and a Vocabulary. Koyal 8vo, 6s» 

PEESIAN. 

PLichardson’s Persian, Arabic, and English Dictionary. Edition 
of 1852. By F. JonjfSON-. 4to, £4. 

Forbes’s Persian Grammar, Reading Lessons, and Vocabulary, 
Royal 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

Ibraheem’s Persian Grammar, Dialogues, &c. Royal 8vo. 12s. 6d, 

Gulistan. Carefully collated with the original MS., with a full 
Vocabulary. By John Platts, late Inspector of Schools, Central 
Provinces, India. Eoyal 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

Gulistan. Translated from a revised Text, with Copious Notes. 

By John Platts. 8yo. 12s. 6d, 

Ottseley’s Anw'ari Soheili. 4to. 42s. 

Wollaston’s (Arthur N.) Translation of the Anvari Soheili. 
Royal 8vo. £2 2s. 

Keene’s (Rev. H. G.) First Book of The Anwari Soheili. Persian 
Text. 8vo., 5s. 

Oiiseley’s (Col.) Akhlaki Mushini. Persian Text. 8vo. 5s. 
Keene’s (Eev. H. Q.) Aklilaki Musliini. Transkted into English. 

8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Clarke’s (Captain H. Wilberlbrco, R.EJ The Persian i\ranual. 
A Pocket Companion. ' 

PART I.-— A CONCISE C-EAMMAE. OE THE liANGHAOE, With ExCl*- 
cises on its more Prominent Peculiarities, together with a Selection ot 
Ilgefiil Phrases, Dialogues, and Subjects for Translation into Persian. 

PART II.— A VoCABUlAIiX or DSEEirL WOEDS,^ EpXISH AND 

Persian, showing at the same time the difference of idiom between 
the two .Languages. 18mo. 7s. 6d. 

The Bustaii. By Shaikh Muslihu-d-Din Sa’di Shirazi. 

Translated for the first time into Prose, with Explanatory Notes 
and Index. By Captain H. Wilbeeeohce Claeee, R.E. bvo. 
With Portrait. SOs. 

A Translation of Eobinson Crusoe into the Persian Language. 

Eoman Cliaracter. Edited by T. W. H. loTiBOET, Bengal Cinl 

Service. . Cr. Svo. 7s.. 
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A CHKONOLOGICAi AND HISTOUICAD 

CHART OF INDIA, 

JPricef fully tinted^ mounted on roller of in case^ SOS’. 
sizey aloui AO in. hy ^0 in. 

Showing, at one view, all the principal nations, governments, and empires which 
liave existed in that country from tlie earliest times to the suppression of the Great 
Mutiny, A.I). l8o8, with tlie date of each liistoidcal event according to the variom 
eras used in India. 

ARTHUR ALLEN DURTNALL, 

Ofilie JRglh Court of Justice hi 'Enqland. 

By this Chart, any person, however ignorant of the subject, may, hy an hour’s 
attention, obtain a clear view of the broad lines of Indian History, and of the 
evolutions which have resulted in the dominion of Her Majesty as EMPEESS OF 
INDIA. It will be found invaluable for Educational Puiii'0.ses, especially in 
Colleges and Schools, where an Indian career is in contemplation. It will also be 
found of PERMANENT uTiLXTV ill all Libraries and Ofiices as a work of ready 
reference for the connection of events and date.s. Besides the History of India, it 
includes the contemporaneous histories of Afghanistan, Central Asia, and 
Europe. 


A RELIEVO MAP OF INDIA. 

BY 

HENRY F. BRION. 

Ifi Frame, ‘ 21 .?. 

A map of this kind brings before us such a picture of the siirhice of a given 
country as no ordinary map could ever do. To the niiinrs eye of the average 
Englishman, India consists of Hhe plains ’ and ‘the hills,’ chiefly of the former, 
tlie hills being limited to the Himalayas and the Nilgiris. Tlie new map will at 
least enable him to correct his notions of Indian geograpliy. It combine.^ the 
usual features of a good plain map of the country on a scale of 1.10 miles to the 
inch, with a faithful representation of all tlie uneven surfaces, modelkuron a scale 
thirty-two times the horizontal one; thus bringing out into clear relief the com- 
parative heights and outlines of all the hill-ranges, and showing broad tracts id 
uneven ground, of intermingled hill and valley, which a common map of the 
same size would hardly indicate, except to a very practised eye. 'i’he jdaiiw of 
Upper India are reduced to their true proportions; the Central Provinces, 
Malwa, and Western Bengal reveal their actual roggediiess at a glance ; and 
Southern India, from the Viudhyaa to Cape Comorin, proclaims its real height 
above the sea-level. To the historical as well as the geographical student sucii a 
map is an obvious and important aid in tracing the course of past campaigns, in 
realising the conditions nnder which successive races carried their arms or settle- 
ments through the Peninsula, and in comprehending the difference of race, climate, 
and physical surroundings which make up our Indian Empire. Set in a neat 
frame of maplewood, the map seems to attract the eye like a prettily-coloured 
picture, and its price, a guinea, should place it within the reach of ail wlio care to 

combine the useful with the ornamental,”— -fibwie iVews. 




MAPS OF INDIA, etc. 


. 


Mil® 


Messrs. Allen. 4* Co.^s Majps of India ‘mere revised and muelh improved 
during 1876, with especial reference to the existing Administrative 
Divisions^ Mailwags, ^e. 

District Map of India ; corrected to 1876 ; 

Divided into Collectorates witli the Telegraphs and Eailways from Do « 
vernment surveys. On six sheets— size, 5ft. 6in. high ; 5ft. Sin. wide, 
£2; in a ease, £2 12s. 6d. j or, rollers, varn., £3 3s. 

A General Map of India ; corrected to 1876 ; 

Compiled chiefly from surveys executed hy order of the Dovermnent 
of India. On six sheets — size, 5 ft. 3 in. wide ; 5 ft. 4 in. high, £2 ; 
or, on cloth, in ease, £2 12s. 6d. ; or, rollers, varn., £3 3s. 

Map of India ; corrected to 1876 ; 

From the most recent Authorities. On two sheets — size, 2 ft. lOiu. 
wide ; 3 ft. 3 in. high, 16s. ; or, on cloth, in a case, £1 Is. 

Map of the Rentes in India; corrected to 187d ; 

With Tables of Distances between the principal Towns and Military 
Stations On one sheet — size, 2 ft. 3 in. widej 2 ft. 9 in. high, 9s. ; 
or, on cloth, in a case, 12s. 

Map of the Western Provinces of Hindoostan, 

The Punjab, Cabool, Scinde, Bhawulpore, &o., including all the States 
between Candahar and Allahabad. On foim sheets — size, 4 ft. 4in. 
wide ; 4 ft. 2 in. high, SOs. ; or, in case, £2 ; rollers, varnished, £2 10s. 

Map of India and China, Barmah, Siam, the Malay Peniii- 

Bula, and the Empire of Anam. On two sheets — size, 4 ft. 3 in. wide ; 

3 ft. 4 in. high, 16s. ; or, on bloth, in a case, £1 5s. 

Map of the Steam Commanication and Overland Routes 
betw'een England, India, China, and Australia. In a ease, 14s. ; on 
rollers, and varnished, 18s. 

Map of China, 

From the most Authentic Sources of Information. One large sheet — 
size, 2 ft. 7 in. wide j 2 ft. 2 in. high, 6s. ; or, on cloth, in case, 8s. 

Map of the World ; 

On Mercator’s Projection, showing the Tracts of the Early Navigators, 
the Currents of the Ocean, the Principal Lines of great Circle Sailing, 
and the most recent discoveries. On four slieets— size, 6ft. 2 in. wide ; 

4 ft. 3 in. high, £2 ; on cloth, in a case, £2 lOs ; or, with rollers, and 
varnished, £3. 

liandbook of Reference to the Maps of India. 

Diving the Latitude and Longitude of places of note. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 

Enssian Official Map of Central Asia. Compiled in accord- 
ance with the Discoveries and Surveys of Eussian Staft Officers up 
to the close of the year 1877. In 2 Sheets. IGs. 6cl., or in cloth 
ease, 14s. 
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Immaty and July of each year is published in 8vo., price 105. 6i?., 

THE INDIA nST, CIVIL & MILITARY. 

BY PEBMISSION OF THE SEOEETABY OB STATE BOB INDIA IN COUNCIL. 


CONTENTS. i 

OIVlJj.— Grradafeion Lists of CJivil Service, Bengal, Madras and Bombay. | 
Civil Annuitants. Legislative Ootmcil, Ecclesiastical Establishments, 
Educational, Bublic Works, Judicial, Marine, Medical,^ Land Beveniie, 
jPolitical, Postal, Police, Customs and Salt, Eorest, Begistration and 
Bailwaj and Telegraph Departments, Law Courts, Surveys, &c., &c. ^ 
MILITABY. — G-radation List of the General and Field Officers (British 
and Local) of the three Presidencies, Staff Corps, Adjutants-General’s j 
and Quartermasters- General’s Offices, Army Commissariat Depart- | 
ments, British Troops Serving in India (includmg Eoyal Artillery, Boyal ! 
Engineers, Cavalry, Infantry, and Medical Department), List of jSative I 
Kegiments, Oommander-in-Chief and Staff, Garrison Instruction Staff, I 
Indian Medical Department, Ordnance Departments, Punjab Frontier | 
Force, Military Departments of the three Presidencies, Veterinary 
Departments, Tables showing the Distribution of the Army in India, 
Lists of Betired Officers of the tliree Presidencies. 

HOME. — Departments of the Office of the Secretary of State, Coopers 
Hill College, List of Selected Candidates for the Civil and F orest Services, | 

Indian Troop Service. | 

MISCELLANEOUS.— Orders of the Bath, Star of India, and St. Michael | 
and St. George. Order of Precedence in India. Begulations for Admis- 
sion to Civil Sei'viee. Begulations for Admission of Chaplains. Civil 
Leave Code and Supplements. Civil Service Pension Code — relating to 
the Covenanted and Uncovenanted Services. Buies for the Indian 
Medical Service. Furlough and Betu’ement Begulations of the Indian ; 

Army. Family Pension Fund. Staff Coi’ps Begulations. Salaries of j 

Staff Officers. Begulations for Promotion. English Fimlough Pay. i 


THE 

ROYAL KALEYDAR, 

AND COURT AND CITY REGISTER, 

FOB ENGLAND, lEBL AND, SCOTLAND, AND THE COLONIES, 

For the Year 1880. 

Contatninct a Correct List of the Twenty-First Imperial 
Parliament, summoned to meet for their First 
Session — March 5th, 18T4. 

House of Peers — House of Commons— Sovereigns and Eulers of States 
of Europe — Orders of Knighthood— Science and Art Department— Queen’s 
llousebold — Government Offices — ^Mint— Customs- — Inland Bevenue — 
Post Office— Foreign Ministers and Consuls — Queen’s Consuls Abroad— 
Naral Department — Navy List— Army Department— Army List— Law 
Courts — Police— Ecclesiastical Department— Clergy List' — Foundation 
Schools— Literary Institutions— City of London— Banks— Bailway Com- 
panies — Hospitals and Institutions— Charities— Miscellaneous Institutions 
— Scotland, Ireland, India, and the Colonies ; and other useful information. 

Price with Indew ^ 7s f; imthout Indew ^ 5 ^. 



Ftthlished on the arrival of emry Mail from India, Suhseripiion 26s. per 
annum, post freei speeimen copy, 6d. 


ALLEN’S INDIAN MAIL, 

#itid ia^ette 

' :feom 

india/china, an^p ^l^^ rts of the east, 

Allen’s Indian Mail contains, the fullest and most authentic ' Eeports 
of all important Occurrences in the Countries to which it is devoted, com- 
piled chiefly from private and exclusive sources. It has been pronounced 
by the Press in general to be indispensable to all who have Friends or Eeia- 
tives in the East, as aflbrding the only information regarding the 

Services, Movements of Troops, Shipping, and all events of Domestic and 
individual interest. 

The subjoined list of the usual Contents will show the importance and 
variety of the Information concentrated in Allen’s Indian Mail. 

Summary and Mevieiu of ^Eastern Wetvs. 


Precis of Public, Intelligence 
Selections frosn the Indian Press 
Movements of .Troops ■ 

The Government. .Gazette , 

Courts Martial 

Bomestie .Intelligence-Births 
„ , „ Marriages, 

„ , . ' ■ Beaths ,, . , 


^Shipping— Arrival of Ships 

Si- if Passengers 

Bepartnre of Ships 
. jf Passengers 

Commercial— State of the Marhets 
,, Indian Securities 

,, ' Freights 

dec. &Cs &c. 


Mome Intelligence relating to India, 4 ^. 


Original Articles 
Miscellaneons Information . 
Appointments^ Isist. of Fnr- 
longhSj Extensions, dsc, 

„ . ■ Oivil 

j,, Military 

gy Ecclesiastical andl 

■ 9 9 Marine 


'Arrival reported in England 
Departures „ 

Shipping— Arrival of Ships 

,, Passengers 

Departnre of Ships 
j, ,, Passengers 

Vessel spoken with 
&c. dse. 


Keview of Works on the East.— And 'Notices of all affairs 
connected with India and the Services. 


Bach year , au .Ikbex' is fumislued, to' enable Subscribers to biad up the Tolume 
mbich forms a complete . 

ASIATIC. AI MOAL. REG I STER AMD LIBRARY OF . REFEREHGE. 

'Lokdok: Wm. H. ALLEN & Co., 18 , WATEELOO PLACE, S.W. 

(PUBLISHEKS TO THE IKDIA office), . 

To whom Communications for the MdUor, and Advertisements 
are reguested to he addressed. ■ ' 




SiibseriptioB, 32s. per annum. Postage Free. Or in 
Monthly Parts, price 83 . 

PRECIS OF OFFICIAL PAPERS, 

BEiwa 

ABSTEAGTS OF ALL PAELTAMENTABY EETUEl^S 

BIEECXEB TO BE FEINTED BY 

BOTH HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 


SESSION 1880. 


‘■"Messrs. Allen lia 73 cominsnced tlie publication of a most useful work, tbe 
need of whiob. bas been felt for a long- time, though until nov/ no one has had the 
courage to attempt it. . . . . , The precis is very well done.”— Jounial 0 / the 
Statistical Sooictii, June, 1880. 

“There is no doubt as to the value of most parliamentary publications, but 
few persons have the time or inclination to wade through them, and thus much 
valuable matter is missed, but in this precis Messrs. Allen and Co. give an outline 
of just what is req.uired.”— Ii'Ojt Trade Eeujicio. 

“ Messrs. Allen & Co.’s book is composed of abstracts of all returns directed to 
be printed by either or both of the Houses of Parliament, and the work has 
evidently been done by practised precis writers who understand how to reach the 
important features of Grovemment papers.” — Liverpool Daihj Courier. 

“ This is a publication which ^ supplies a great want. We gladly welcome this 
\vork, both for reading and for reference.” — United Service Gasette. 

“ The papers are carefully condensed.”— Britisli JIaU. 

“ In the case of statistical returns it is especially good.”— Ouni&ridgfc Chronicle. 

“ This is not a Bliie'book; but none of them can exceed it in value. Every 
business man will have it upon the desk corner for I’eference, and it should be 
found on the table of every public reading room and private library.”— TTeisteni 
Tines. ' 

A moat useful work of reference.’ ’ — The Railway Nev:s. 

“ This is a very important work, and its perusal will place readers on a far 
higher intellectual level and acquaintance vdth the parliamentary papers than 
most embryo members of Parliament possess.”— Finance Chronicle and Insurance 
Circular. 

“ This serial is calculated to be of much service.”— Iron. 

“The above contains a vast amount of valuable information and statistics.”— 
Sunday Times. 

“"We scarcely need add that it is a valuable WQ7;'k.*^~-EcrapatWs Railway Journal. 

“ As a book of reference, promises to be of inestimable value to public men, 
journalists, economists, historical students, and, indeed, all who are interested in 
national progress and contemporary polities.”— T?ic Statist. 

“ The difficult work of summarising is extremely well executed. Both paper 
and type are good.”— Brood jlrro a'. 

“ An excellent publication.”— TTic Farmer. 

“Messrs. Allen & Co. earn the gratitude of ah who require to keep themselves 
acquainted with the contents of parliamentary papers by the publication of this 
precis. The compilation has been made with discretion, and will be found extremely 
valuable and useful for reference.”— Bmidoe Adrerf iscr. 

“Asa handy ivoik of reference, and a means of saving time and labour, it will 
be highly appreciated.” — Allcn'.s hvUan Mail. 

“ The utility of the precis is very considerably heightened by an admirable 
table of contents uiimerioally and ali)habetically arranged.” — The Railway News mid 
Joint Slock Jour mil. 

“ The precis of official papers will give new value to the parliamentary returns.” 
— Liverpool Courier. 

“JNous croyons rendi’e service an public et a ceux de nos confreres qui ne la 
counaitraient pas, en leur signalent cette publication nouyelle.”—Monitcar des 
Tntcrcts Materiels, Brucselc. 

Lonpon ; W. H. ALLEjS' & CO., 13, WATEEEOO-PIACE. 
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